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Readers  are  best  served  when  their  news- 
gathering  representatives  at  the  nation's 
capital  have  the  ability  to  get  the  facts  of 
every  important  development  and  let  nothing 
interfere  with  their  determination  to  exercise 
that  ability. 

Chicago  Tribune  reporters  in  Washington 
are  experienced  in  getting  the  news  that 
routine  methods  do  not  produce.  They  are 
free  to  dig  out  the  facts  because  they  know 
that  the  Tribune,  having  no  tieups  with  politics, 
finance  or  society,  prints  what  their  more 
searching  enterprise  develops. 

Because  readers  want  the  forthright,  com¬ 
prehensive  Washington  news  they  get  in  the 
Tribune,  they  buy,  every  day  of  the  week, 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of  the 
Tribune  than  they  buy  of  other  Chicago 
newspapers. 
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Selling  in  Washington  State? 


Here's  'Must Reading  ' 
For  You! 


EASY-to-read  .  .  .  easy-to-file  .  .  . 
this  up  to  the  minute  digest  of 
facts  about  the  Tacoma  market  is 
important  reading  for  every  sales 
and  advertising  executive  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  Washington  State. 
Send  for  your  free  copy — today. 
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Interested  in  Linage  Gains?  The  Washington  Post 
Leads  Washington  in  National  Advertising  Growth 


Latest  Media  Reeords  figures  now  available 
(Jan.-Oct.)  show  that  The  Washington  Post  gained 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  lines  of  general  (national) 
advertising  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
next  two  papers  each  gained  about  half  as  much,  and 
the  fourth  paper  lost.  More  than  half  of  the  city's 
total  gain  in  general  advertising  came  to  one  news¬ 
paper — The  Washington  Post. 

And  why  not?  Few  papers  in  America  have 
demonstrated  the  breadth  of  appeal  of  The  W^ashing- 
ton  Post,  the  ability  to  sell  groceries  to  housewives 
on  the  one  hand  and  ideas  to  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  Editorial  balance  includes 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  editorials  and  editorial  car¬ 
toons  and  national  news  reporting,  countered  with 
two  pages  of  comics,  outstanding  women's  features, 
and  a  really  terrific  sports  section.  Here's  a  paper 
that  produces  for  Washington's  largest  variety  store 
and  at  the  same  time  for  its  ultra-high  fashion  store 
— and  leads  in  linage  for  both. 

Next  time  a  ashington  Post  representative  calls 
go  through  the  paper  with  him  page  by  page.  Look 
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at  the  variety  of  appeals  to  readers.  Look  at  the 
varietv  as  well  as  the  volume  of  advertising.  You  11 
see  for  yourself  why  The  Washington  Post  in  1949 
has  the  largest  gains  in  circulation  and  in  national 
advertising,  too. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  LEADS 
IN  CIRCULATION  GAINS,  TOO! 

Daily  ■  Sunday 

li^lL 

Post  Star  T-H  News  Post  Star 

+  7194  +4697  +1144  +2162  +9229  +7542  HI 


6  mos.  ave.  9  30 — 1949  vs.  1948 


lPa$ljitigt0n  f  00t 

Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D. 
Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 

Operating  Washington's  50,000-watt  CBS  station,  WTOP 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


"Canned  Foods  Need  Cookinit” 


This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods  are 
raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked  as  long  as  raw 
foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning  process  thor¬ 
oughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents.  To  be  eaten, 
they  need  only  be  heated  and  st^asoned  to  taste. 


"Snakes  Poison  Only  Their  Enemies" 


'I'he  belief  that  snakes  use  their  poi.son  to  kill 
only  in  defense  is  erroneous.  Their  poison  fangs 
are  used  primarily  for  killing  food  and  seconda¬ 
rily  for  defense.  Snakes  are  immune  to  their  own 
poison  when  it  is  swalk)wed. 


"Food  in  Dented,  Rusty  Cans  Is  Unwholesome” 


Incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  spoilage 
organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and 
protects  the  contents  from  contamination.  As 
long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cont  ainer  has  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


"A  Red  Cloth  Will  Madden  a  Bull” 

This  is  a  widespread  misconception.  The  power 
to  discriminate  colors  to  any  great  degree  is  not 
possessed  by  bulls.  It  is  not  the  red  color  that 
makes  a  bull  mad,  but  only  the  fact  that  the 
cloth  is  moving. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  C.\N  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
Ao  Other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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The  copper  candy  kettle  that  was  a  house¬ 
hold  item  in  so  many  Colonial  kitchens  finds 
its  counterpart  today  in  the  batteries  of  cop¬ 
per  vacuum  cookers  that  gleam,  row  on  row, 
in  the  sunlit  plants  of  America’s  candy  makers. 

Yes,  the  candy  you  eat  today  owes  much  to 
copper.  Thanks  to  its  speed  in  conducting 
heat — ^which  means  faster,  more  efficient  cook¬ 


A  battery  of  ^‘Simplex**  Vacuum  Candy  Cookers  at  the  life  Savers  Corpo> 
ration  plant,  manufactured  from  Anaconda  Copper  by  the  Vacuum  Candy 
Machinery  Company.  New  York. 


ing — the  red  metal  makes  far  simpler  and 
quicker  the  gigantic  task  of  satisfying  the 
country’s  "sweet  tooth".  But  this  is  only  one 
of  many  properties  that  make  copper  and  its 
alloys  invaluable  to  every  type  of  industr}’. 
Copper  is  strong,  yet  easily  worked  and 
welded.  It  resists  rust  and  corrosion  and  can 
be  readily  maintained  in  a  state  of  spotless 
cleanliness. 


Wherever  production  lines  are  in  operation, 
chances  are  you’ll  find  copper  doing  its  share 
— and  more.  That’s  true  today,  and  will  be  true 
tomorrow.  For  the  engineers,  the  scientists, 
the  chemists  ...  the  men  who  blueprint  in¬ 
dustry’s  future  . . .  have  learned  to  put  their 
confidence  in  this  versatile,  dependable  metal 
that  does  so  many  things  so  well. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDfS  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABU  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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CHECK  THESE  SAVINGS  ON 
AD  DISPLAY  COMPOSITION 
V.  ^  effected  by  12  newspapers 


Th«  above  figures,  accurately  audited  from  original 
proofs,  include  only  machine  composition  of  display 
advertising  in  sizes  up  to  18-point. 

Another  important  saving  is  the  large  increase  in 
OK  ads  that  pass  through  the  composing  room  with¬ 
out  a  single  error.  In  the  twelve  surveys  listed  above, 
an  average  of  36.28%  of  the  ads  handled  went  through 


OK  before  installation  of  Matrix  Contrast  service. 
After  installation,  59-33%  of  the  ads  handled  went 
through  OK! 

Detailed  figures,  and  in  most  cases  the  proofs 
audited  on  these  surveys,  are  available  for  inspection 
at  any  time  (subject  to  authorization  of  the  plants 
concerned). 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. — 326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.-— 1 105  Trenton  Street, 
Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. — Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other 
patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  St.,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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To:  Food  advertisers  vdio  want  to  harvest 
a  crop  of  profitable  sales. 


Four  days  after  advertising  its  line  of 
relishes,  canned  fruits,  preserves,  cookies, 
soups  and  stuffings  in  The  New  York  Times, 
Salem  Farms,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  was 
swamped  with  mail  orders  from  Times  readers. 

So  many  orders  were  received  from  a  240-line 
ad  in  The  Times  on  October  23  that  Salem 
Farms  had  to  cancel  advertising  scheduled  for 
The  Times  in  November  and  December. 

If  your  grocery  advertising  isn^t  tapping 
this  order-making  New  York  Times  audience, 
get  all  the  facts  today. 


"‘All  the  News  Thof's  Fit  to  Print" 

FOR  30  YEARS  FIRST  SALESMAN  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MARKH 

New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street 
Boston:  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit:  General  Motors  Building 

lbs  Angeles:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  645  South  Flower  Street 
Son  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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Classified  Used  Car  Linage 
Zooms  in  Dealer-Help  Plan 


I  'ToIpHo  TH^irr'  know-how  will  pay  big  divi-  "  'll  ^ 

►  J.  uicuu  dends,  but  remember:  ^  £^S 

^nr«r«<acG  "Make  your  budget  big  JF  '«\  '  ISB 

OUCCeoa  enough  to  do  the  job  it  should.  •»* 

Dnetti  "Don't  expect  one-time  shots 

ing  and  put  special  stress  on  ing^\o^*{frodu°c"*'*consistenf'^re^  ^ 

such  quotes  as  these;  suits!” 

"In  our  used  car  operation  . . .  With  such  a  testimonial  from 
the  value  of  consistent  adver-  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  used  car 

tising  is  particularly  apparent,  dealers  with  whom  he  talked.  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
For  years  now  we  have  been  said  Mr.  Tushingham,  were  .  ,  . 

hammering  away  at  one  theme  visibly  impressed.  He  then  went  cartoon  entitled.  "Thanks  ror 

.  .  .  ‘the  place  to  buy  a  car  in  into  the  Courier-Post  phase  of  Listening!” 

-  ’  •  '*  ’  »hp  Dresentation  "Mr.  Humphrey  s  testimonial. 

Somfhighlights:  supported  with  facts  and  figures 

“We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  on  what  the  Courier-Pcwt  could 

work  out  your  budget  using  the  do  for  used  car  dealers  in  South 

and  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hum-  Jersey,  Mid  Mr.  Tushingham. 
phrey.  "resulted  m  the  most  successful 

“Estimate  the  number  of  new  promotion  I  have  ever  under- 
CRTS  0XD0Ct6d>  tdlc6n. 

“Estimate  the  number  of  used  ,*  asked 

cars  taken  in  trade  on  new  car  why  this  was  not  call^  to  their 
sales.  attention  before  and  a  keen 

“Estimate  the  number  of  used  riva^y  developed  among  sever- 
you  cars  taken  in  trade  on  used  car  ^1  of  them  in  advertising  cam- 
sales.  paigns.  Business  became  so 

"The  anticipated  gross  income  good  that  we  had  to  put  on  an 
from  the  sale  of  used  cars.  extra  man. 

“And,  we  will  help  you  set  ,  one  dealer,  after 

up  a  monthly  budget  providing  presentation,  im- 

ed  to  get  a  competitive  price  for  seasonal  trends.  mediately  tripled  his  advertis- 

were  sold  used  cars  by  Hum-  _  „  . ,  -  , 

phrey  Chevrolet.  Everyone  in  0“®  Each  “The  November  gains  were 

Milwaukee  knows  that  Hum-  “We  will  set  aside  a  definite  spectacular  and_  I  am  confident 
phrey  pays  high  prices  and  sells  day  and  hour  every  week,  that  continue,’  said  Mr. 

for  low  prices.  Consistent  ad-  will  be  reserved  exclusively  for  Tushingham.  , 
vertising  has  impressed  this  on  you  when  you  can  get  together  .  He  has  been  classified  adver- 
their  minds  .  .  .  and  consistent  and  plan  your  ads  for  the  fol-  tising  manager  of  the  Courier- 

compliance  with  our  promises  lowing  week.  Reserving  an  Post  for  18  years.  Speaking  of 

has  built  up  a  loyal  clientele.  hour  when  no  interruptions  will  other  types  of  classified,  he 

be  permitted  will  allow  us  to  said: 

create  layouts  to  your  liking.  Whither  the  Transient? 

‘I  think,  too,  you  might  be  Everything  will  be  done  with  “It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 

the  exception  of  inserting  the  most  newspapers  are  driving 
cars  to  be  advertised.  You  can  the  transient  advertiser  out  of 
.  us  on  the  ’phone  the  newspaper  due  mainly  to 

when  you  decide.  high  rates.  T^e  charge  for  a 

“We  will  submit  for  your  ap-  seven  day  want  ad  for  the  tran- 
proval  either  the  final  layout  sient  advertiser  of  today  pro- 
...  or  if  you  prefer,  proofs  of  hibits  profitable  results  in  so 
the  actual  type  and  artwork.  In  many  more  cases.  Each  rate 
And  other  words  .  .  .  the  complete  rise  eliminated  another  group 
ad  with  the  exception  of  the  of  advertisers, 
cars  to  be  advertised.  We  pre-  “I  think  it  is  vital  for  all 
fer  to  submit  the  layout  for,  as  newspaper  managements  to 
you  know,  once  an  ad  has  been  carefully  consider  analyzing 
set  or  cuts  made,  author's  alter-  and  surveying,  if  necessary,  to 
ations  are  costly.  determine  whether  or  not  they 

“If  you  have  your  sights  set  have  gone  too  far  with  this  top 
on  the  future  .  .  .  remember  the  feature. 

facts  in  this  presentation.  Don’t  “If  this  section  is  so  impor- 
hesitate . . .  make  a  date  with  us  tant  to  the  reader,  why  not 
start  now  on  the  make  it  easier  through  increas- 
road  to  successful  year  ’round  ing  the  point  type  and  column 
selling  through  consistent  day  width?  Reducing  transient  rates 

-  -  j  T  ° -  ■"  advertising  is  probably  out  of  the  question. 

selor  siid^  I  think  J^ou  U  find  through  the  productive  columns  but  at  least  we  should  take  this 

New  Jersey’s  most  outstand-  warning  and  in  the  future,  if 
ing  newspaper,  the  Courier-  increased  rates  are  necessary. 
Post.”  let  it  be  the  commercial  adver- 

Mr.  Tushingham  ended  his  tiser  who  pays  the  freight.  Let’s 
presentation  with  a  humorous  (Continued  on  page  8) 


Camden,  N.  J.— Last  June  at 
Toledo,  during  the  classified 
advertising  managers  annual 
meeting.  Glenn  L.  Humphrey, 
president  of  the  Humphrey 
Chevrolet  Co.  of  Milwaukee, 
told  an  amazing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  success  story.  (E&P,  .  . 

June  25,  page  5 ) .  Milwaukee  is  Humphrey  Chev- 

He  said  consistent  use  of  this  rolet’.  I  think,  from  the  facts 
medium  was  largely  responsible  and  figures  I  have  given  you, 
for  the  successful  dealership  en-  you’ll  agree  that  sticking  to 
joyed  by  his  firm,  the  biggest  of  this  theme  has  paid  off 
its  kind  in  Wisconsin.  He  sup-  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do 
ported  his  statement  with  some  so. 

facts  and  figures.  “We  stress  in  our  copy  the 

Ilie  speech  made  a  big  im-  variety  of  used  cars  available 
pression  on  the  CAMs  present,  . . .  and  the  rock-bottom  prices 
especially  Herbert  W.  Tushing-  we  ask  for  these  thoroughly  re¬ 
ham,  of  the  Camden  Courier-  conditioned,  clean  cars.  We’ve 
Post.  Back  home,  he  turned  his  convinced  Milwaukee 
interest  into  action  and  devel-  can  do  the  same.  Let  me  illus- 
oped  one  of  the  most  successful  trate: 

presentations  for  building  classi-  “In  1942  when  the  market 
fied  ever  attempted  by  the  was  really  rough  .  .  .  hundreds 
paper.  of  people  who  had  not  attempt- 

steady  Gains 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Tushing- 
ham's  presentation  for  used  car 
dealers  in  the  South  Jersey  area 
consisted  of  Mr.  Humphrey’s 
speech,  illustrated;  the  second 
showed  what  could  be  done 
tiuough  automotive  classified 
display  in  the  Courier-Post. 

Results? 

Classified  advertising  business  Out  with  Dignity! 

at  the  Courier-Post  began  pick- 

iM  up  steadily,  despite  the  fact  interested  in  knowing  a  little 

classified  advertising  in  news-  about  our  used  car  advertising  _ 

^peK  throughout  the  country  technique.  We’re  definitely  not  easily”  (Tall 
his  been  off  a^ut  ^ /c  for  al-  dignified!  We’ve  tried  dignity 
Tushingham  .  .  .  but  it  certainly  is  not  effec- 
0  d  Editor  &  Publisher.  tive  for  used  car  sales  in  Mil- 

In  October,  the  gains  waukee.  We  appeal  to  the 
amounted  to  6,000  lines  over  masses  .  .  .  the  folks  who  have 
the  previous  year  and  in  No-  never  owned  a  new  car. 
vembcr  they  jumped  to  28,497  you  know,  if  you  expect  to  get 
roll?  same  month  in  attention  there’s  only  one  way 

1948.  The  November  linage  to  do  it . . .  ballyhoo  . . .  human 
represented  the  biggest  gains  in  interest . . .  hard-hitting  ads  that 
all  departments  of  the  paper.  appear  day  after  day. 

Mr.  Tushingham  said  the  used  frequently  been  asked 

car  dealers,  once  he  had  the  op-  “Ow  much  do  you  spend  for  ad- 
portunity  of  presenting  his  case,  vertising?  ...  my  reply  is  al- 
were  enthusiastic  about  Mr  ways  the  same . . .  ‘We  invest  as 
Humphrey’s  success  in  Milwau-  as  is  necessary  to  do  the 

kee  and  are  now  following  his  ’  discovered  a  long  time  today 
lead  in  Camden  through  the  *1*°  Classified  Advertis- 

pages  of  the  Courier-Post  Manager  of  our  local  news- 

He  said  the  Humphrey  case  f-P®"  good  .coun-  in 

[ion'Sf^the^Mll^'^m^tlmy  ®  great  help  in  set'- 

■istened  to  his  presentetton  ^  advertising  budget. 

Mr  P  Get  to  know  the  Classified 

that  Mr  u  emphasized  Advertising  Manager  of  your 

.  numphrey  was  speak-  local  newspaper  personally  .  .  . 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  17,  1949 
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Linotype  Sales  in  Year 
Exceed  $23,000,000 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
sold  $23,124,530  worth  of  its 
products  in  the  last  year,  stock¬ 
holders  were  informed  this 
week  in  the  annual  report  of 
President  Martin  M.  Reed. 

The  company,  according  to 
Mr.  Reed,  shared  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation.  It  paid 
out  nearly  $14,000,000  in  wages 
and  employe  benefits  and  split 
a  dividend  of  $1,400,000  among 
stockholders,  at  the  rate  of  $6 
per  share.  Book  value  of  a 
share  of  ( $50  par  >  stock  was 
$114.53. 

Linotype’s  1948  sales  amount¬ 
ed  to  $20,137,163,  and  wages, 
etc.,  were  a  $12,000,000  item.  In 
1941,  the  company  reported 
total  sales  of  $9,000,000. 

A  three-year  operation  state¬ 
ment  given  by  Mr.  Reed  was 
highlighted  by  an  increase  in 
earnings  (before  federal  income 
tax)  from  $1,945,614  in  1947  to 
$4,222,565  Ln  1949.  Earnings 
after  federal  tax  also  were 
double,  1949  as  against  1947. 
The  1948  earnings  before  taxes 
were  $2,425,583.  Stockholders 
received  $3.75  per  share  in  1947, 
$4.25  in  1948  and  $6  in  1949. 

Youth  at  the  Helm 

In  the  three  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  undergone  a  series  of 
personnel  changes  at  the  top 
level  and  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  company  op¬ 
eration  and  organization,  as 
reconunended  by  a  firm  of  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers.  Mr.  Reed 
commented  that  the  13  officers 
and  top  executives  of  Linotype 
have  an  average  age  of  only  46 
years,  but  an  average  experi¬ 
ence  of  21  years  in  the  service 
of  the  company. 

The  top  13  are  Mr.  Reed,  pres¬ 
ident;  Cwrge  W.  Allison,  vice- 
president  and  general  works 
manager;  Harry  W.  Porte,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales: 
John  W.  Reid,  treasurer; 
Charles  F.  Lucek,  comptroller; 
John  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  secretary; 
(jordon  B.  Welch,  director  of 
research;  Tore  Hellstron,  direc¬ 
tor  of  overseas  operations;  Eu¬ 
gene  B.  Mirovitch,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Latin  America;  Regi¬ 
nald  W.  Orcutt,  vicepresident 
for  overseas;  George  V.  Ander¬ 
son,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
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tions;  William  H.  Moore,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Carl  A.  Hergrueter,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Reed  also  reported  that 
419  of  Linotype’s  employes  have 
been  with  the  company  more 
than  25  years. 

$2,000,000  Plowed  Back 

Nearly  $2,000,000  was  set 
aside  from  1949  earnings  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  growth  of  the  firm 
and  “to  insure  its  stability 
under  emergency  conditions," 
Mr.  Reed  stated.  He  forecast 
substantial  sales  for  1950,  with 
volume  somewhat  below  1949 
sales. 

“In  our  judgment,”  he  said, 
“there  remains  unfilled  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry  a  back¬ 
log  of  deferred  need  for  new 
capital  equipment,  including 
Linotype  machines.” 

The  1949  sales  volume,  he 
commented,  reflected  the  state 
of  the  financial  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry.  including  newspapers 
and  commercial  printeries. 

Linotype's  president  also 
observed  that  the  “research  pot 
continues  to  boil”  and  he  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  SB  having  little  or  no 
value.  Al  the  root  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  em'pRasis  upon  graphic  arts 
technological  development,  he 
said,  is  the  problem  of  high 
operating  costs,  a  situation  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  shorter  work 
week  and  by  diminishing  out¬ 
put. 

The  Linotype  machine,  he  in¬ 
stanced,  has  a  potential  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  double  that  be¬ 
ing  obtained  from  it  in  actual 
normal  operation  in  most  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

Photo-Composing  Machine 

Disclosing  that  Linotype’s 
Research  Department  has  de¬ 
veloped  “a  good,  practical, 
working  photo-composing  ma¬ 
chine”  which  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  efficiently  in  the  labora¬ 
tories.  Mr.  Reed  said  it  is  prob¬ 
lematical  whether  it  will  ever 
be  offered  to  the  trade. 

“Your  Company,”  he  stated, 
“is  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
solution  to  printing  cost  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  found  in  the  field 
of  photo-composition.” 

Photo-composing  is  not  new, 
Mr.  Reed  said,  reminding  stock¬ 
holders  that  a  Swiss  concern  lost 
about  $2,000,000  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  a  machine  20  years 
ago. 

At  the  same  time,  he  advised 
stockholders,  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  Linotype  and 
in  increasing  its  versatility  and 
efficiency. 

“That  work.”  he  emphasized, 
“will  go  on  unabated,  although 
today  there  is  no  new  compos¬ 
ing  device,  photographic  or 
otherwise,  that  can  compete 
with  the  Linotype  on  the  simple 
grounds  of  economical  and  ver¬ 
satile  operation.” 

Foreign  technical  experts 
who  have  come  to  this  country 


in  recent  years  to  investigate 
new  methods  have  returned 
home  with  recommendations  to 
invest  in  Linotype  equipment, 
Mr.  Reed  related.  He  cited  one 
English  newspaper  group  which 
is  buying  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  Linotype  equip¬ 
ment,  “after  several  months  of 
careful  investigation  of  all  re¬ 
search  developments  in  the 
United  States.” 

Research  Pledge 

Reviewing  the  various  an¬ 
nouncements  of  new  devices 
and  methods  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Reed  reminded  his  com¬ 
pany’s  owners  that  “the  gap 
between  idea  and  marketable 
product  is  a  wide  one”  and 
pledged  Linotype’s  research  to 
develop  products  for  which 
there  will  be  a  demand  under 
Linotype’s  warranty  that  they 
will  perform  assigned,  definite 
functions  efficiently. 

Problems  created  by  the  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  pound  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  section  of 
Mr.  Reed’s  report.  Overseas 
business  of  the  company  has 
been  good:  the  English  subsid¬ 
iary  paid  $756,538  in  dividends, 
prior  to  devaluation;  a  new 
plant  in  England  contributed  to 
the  English  firm’s  “most  suc¬ 
cessful  year,”  and  the  German 
companies  are  operating  at  a 
profit  in  the  western  zones  and 
are  beginning  to  export  into 
neighboring  countries. 

■ 

Controllers  to  Have 
Federal  Tax  Revie’vr 

President  H.  B.  Crump  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers 
has  appointed  a  committee  on 
federal  taxation  headed  by  R. 
A.  Kortmann,  controller  and 
treasurer  of  the  St.  Paul 
( Mann. )  Dispatch.  Assisting 
him  will  be  Robert  A.  Sher¬ 
wood.  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Evening  News  and  Carl  T. 
Koester,  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune.  The 
committee  is  to  review  all  fed¬ 
eral  tax  developments  involv¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  business. 

Robert  P.  Hunter  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Institute. 

The  board  is  now  working 
on  a  uniform  accounting  chart; 
uniform  accounting  terminology, 
and  a  recommended  schedule 
for  preservation  of  old  records. 
The  first  two  projects  are  near¬ 
ing  completion,  the  association 
reports. 

Chairmen  of  committees  on 
me  projects  for  various  circula¬ 
tion  groups  are:  5,000  to  50,000, 
J.  V\ .  West,  Kingsport  ( Tenn. ) 
Times  News;  50,000  to  200,000, 
J.  R.  Hays,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-jmirnal;  over  200,000, 
Harry  Wemstock,  New  York 
Times. 

■ 

Hensell  Leaves  OPC 

The  Overseas  Press  Club’s 
board  of  governors  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  termination  of  the 
services  of  Miss  Hester  Hensell. 
secretary  of  the  club  and  editor 
of  the  OPC  Bulletin. 
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not  drive  any  more  of  the  tnn 
sient  advertisers  from  our  me 
dium  since  it  is  one  of  the  few 
exclusive  features  that  tiw 
newspaper  of  today  can  boast" 

Mr.  Tushingham  said  there  is 
no  reason  why  smaller  city 
ies  can  not  develop  additional 
classified. 

“First  of  all,  in  my  book,"  he 
said,  “there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  small  newspaper. 

“If  a  survey  were  taken,  it 
would  be  amazing  to  learn  the 
number  of  dailies  and  weeklies 
which  do  not  have  just  one  per 
son  responsible  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Moving  up  the  ladder 
a  bit,  we  would  come  to  t^ 
group  which  has  such  a  person 
but  they  pile  on  other  detail 
such  as  bookkeeping,  billlm 
and  collecting  for  classified. 

“True,  that  is  most  important 
but  how  can  this  person  get  oo; 
to  inject  advertising  ideas  to 
commercial  accounts;  to  give 
proper  advice  and  suggests 
to  those  visiting  the  office:  to 
work  in  some  telephone  solicit 
ing;  and  to  keep  up  a  regulai 
direct  mail  approach? 

“This  one  person  does  not 
have  to  be  an  experienced 
classified  solicitor.  He  or  she 
might  be  right  out  of  high 
school.  The  person  must  have  1 
willing  and  pleasing  person 
ality;  the  type  you  enjoy  talk 
ing  to  because  the  eyes  sparkle 
with  enthusiasm  and  interest 

“Place  such  a  person  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  handling  and 
selling  classified.  Give  the  per 
son  enough  responsibility  to 
build  it  the  way  he  or  she 
wants  to  develop.  In  the  be^ 
ning  it  is  going  to  cost  a  little 
money  over  and  above  the  in¬ 
come,  but  consider  it  an  invest 
ment  to  reap  a  profit  in  the 
near  future. 

“Once  you  have  classified  es¬ 
tablished.  it  then  needs  nuninf 
for  a  gradual,  healthy  growth: 
to  give  out  with  more  assist¬ 
ance.  It  might  be  another  coia- 
ter  clerk  to  allow  the  other 

fterson  to  get  out  on  the  street 
t  might  be  a  person  to  solicit 
by  phone,  to  send  out  direct 
mail,  to  do  part-time  billing. 

“Remember  your  goal  is  to 
eventually  make  it  a  profitable 
addition  to  the  paper  from  1 
revenue  standpoint,  but  never 
lose  sight  of  classified  as  a  to|i 
feature  to  make  your  news 
paper  more  valuable  to  the 
reader.” 

Old  Amid  New 

Independence,  Mo. — The  Es- 
ominer  had  an  ’’Open  House 
party  Dec.  3  to  show  olf  its  re¬ 
modeled  building.  Still  one  d 
the  features  of  the  Exanuner 
offices,  however,  amid  oU  the 
new  furnishings,  is  the  old 
walnut  desk,  with  ro*ved  1*9^ 
at  which  Editor-Founder  Wil- 
Uam  Southern,  Ir«  works.  H* 
got  the  desk  from  the  old  I®*" 
sas  City  Times. 
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Coosa  Mill  Running; 
Newsprint  by  Jan.  2 


By  Eddie  Badger 


Powell  River's  70.000-Ton 

Price  to  Stand  Alberta  Mill 

Los  Angeles — Harold  S.  Foley,  RortHv  in  1  QSl 
president  of  Powell  River  Sales  *** 

Co.,  Ltd.,  said  this  week  there  San  Francisco — Organization 
would  be  no  change  in  their  of  Edmonton  Pulp  and  Paper 


Coosa  Pines  is  48  miles  south-  tinued  at  the  end  of  this  year. 


M.  Owens,  board  chairman. 

Mr.  Owens  is  president  of 


Coosa  Pines,  Ala.  —  Under  output  of  the  mill,  which  repre-  price  of  newsprint  on  Jan.  1.  Mills,  Ltd.  to  produce  70,000  tons 

construction  20  months,  the  new  sents  the  first  new  U.  S.  source  Assessment  of  extra  freight  of  newsprint  annually,  begin- 
oiant  of  the  Coosa  River  News-  of  newsprint  to  be  developed  in  charges  on  water  shipments  to  ning  by  the  spring  of  1951,  was 

print  Co.  turned  out  its  first  the  last  decade.  California  pmints  will  be  discon-  reported  this  week  by  William 

wood  pulp  on  Dec.  8.  Coosa  Pines  is  48  miles  south-  tinued  at  the  end  of  this  year.  M.  Owens,  board  chairman. 

First  finished  newsprint  is  east  of  Birmingham.  Mr-  Owens  is  president  of 

scheduled  to  roll  from  the 
$32,000,000  installation  on  Jan. 

2.  Capacity  of  the  plant,  which 
is  the  second  in  the  nation  to 
use  Southern  pine,  will  be  100,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  per  year. 

Approximately  30%  of  the 
plant  s  bleached  sulphate  pulp 
soil  go  into  newsprint.  The 
rest  will  be  shipped  to  the  Mem¬ 
phis.  Tenn..  plant  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.  for  manufacture  in¬ 
to  Kleenex  and  other  products. 

Kimberly-Clark  is  operating 
the  plant,  which  brings  to  real¬ 
ization  a  “dream”  inspired  by 
Alabama  industrialists  and  civic 
leaders  to  meet  a  postwar  need 
for  development  of  this  sprawl¬ 
ing  World  War  II  munitions 
plant.  The  dream  was  brought 
to  fruition  by  members  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  Kimberly- 
Clark. 

Ar'jiur  G.  Wakeman  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Coosa 
River  and  general  manager  of 
tlK'  plant.  He  said  a  feature  of 
thb  giant  undertaking  has  been 
its  ability  to  stay  on  schedule 
since  ground  was  first  broken 
April  16,  1948.  Local  coopera-  -  .  ,  .  .  ,  -  , 

tion,  he  said,  has  been  a  big  Aerial  view  shows  the  Coosa  River  newsprint  null.  Wood  from  the  woodlot  moves  through  many  pro¬ 
factor  in  the'  plant  staying  on  cesses  before  it  emerges  from  the  newsprint  mach  ines  at  lower  left. 

Khedule  while  post-war  con-  —  ■  "  ' 

struction,  in  many  instances  PuKHchfsre  Honor  N(»wcr»rin*  Acme  Register  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

elsewhere,  lagged  behind.  rUDllSnerS  nopoT  iNewspnnt  ^JWnai©  Dinielson  Safety  Valves! 


Aerial  view  shows  the  Coosa  River  newsprint  mill.  Wood  from  the  woodlot  moves  through  many  pro¬ 
cesses  before  it  emerges  from  the  newsprint  mach  ines  at  lower  left. 


rtruction,  in  many  instances  Honor  N(»wcr»rin*  ^iwinHlo  Acme  Register  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

elsewhere,  lagged  behind.  rUDllSnerS  nopoT  ^ewsprmt  O^nai©  Dinielson  Safety  Valves! 

Mr.  Wakeman  cited  “the  out-  Newsprint  balesxnan  Charged  in  New  York  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Calif.  He  is 

standing  assistance  given  us  by  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  More  than  A  man  who  allegedly  swln-  the  brother  of  Leo  E.  Owens, 
many  Southern  mills  and  the  50  Western  Pennsylvania  daily  died  five  New  Yorkers  out  of  publisher  of  the  Richmond  In¬ 
effective  assistance  we  have  had  newspaper  publishers  sponsored  $103,250  with  a  proposition  to  dependent,  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
from  the  Alabama  Department  a  dinner  I>ec.  10  in  honor  of  corner  the  newsprint  market  Herald,  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley 
of  Industrial  Relations,  in  help-  H.  F.  Yeakel,  for  more  than  30  was  indicted  in  New  York  City  Morning  Star  and  McAllen 
Ing  to  arrange  for  the  hundreds  years  a  sales  representative  of  last  week  on  17  counts  of  grand  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor. 
of  people  who  were  hired  in  International  Paper  Sales  Corp.  larceny.  Bulk  of  the  paper  produced 

this  region  and  at  all  levels.  Present  were  not  only  Inter-  He  was  identified  as  Charles  in  fbfi  first  mill,  to  be  built  at 
representing  90^  of  our  overall  national  customers  who  came  S.  White,  who  said  he  was  a  Alberta,  Can.,  will  be  sold  in 
wwk  force.”  to  honor  Mr.  Yeakel  upon  his  former  official  of  the  defunct  the  United  States  through  Mur- 

A  number  of  Kimberly-Clark  retirement,  but  also  those  who  Research  Foundation,  which  had  phy  Owens  Co.  here.  The  mill 
oroduction  veterans  already  never  bought  a  pound  of  news-  published  Odd  Fellows  Maga-  Just  outside  Edmonton  will  be 
have  joined  the  company’s  con-  print  from  him.  ^ine  powered  by  natural  gas.  ' 


Acme  Register  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
and  of  Danielson  Safety  Valves, 
Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Calif.  He  is 


Morning  Star  and  McAllen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor. 
Bulk  of  the  paper  produced 


section  and  engineering  spe-  G.  C.  Harshman,  business 
aalists  at  Coosa  Pines  to  assist  manager  of  the  Sharon  Herald. 
in  start-up  operations.  After  gave  Mr.  Yeakel  a  stainless  steel 
that  the  mill  will  be  turned  plaque,  mounted  on  walnut 
management.  wood  and  bearing  a  line  cut 

First  department  to  get  under  drawn  from  a  recent  photo- 
way  was  that  of  wood  prepara-  graph  of  the  honored  guest. 


12  Pages  in  Roto 

Chicago — The  largest  roto  sec- 


just  outside  Edmonton  will  be 
powered  by  natural  gas.  ' 

Planning  has  been  underway 
for  five  years,  engineers  already 
are  on  the  scene,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Province  of  Al¬ 
berta  have  been  completed.  Mr. 


tion  ever  published  by  a  metro-  owens  said 

polit^_  newspaper  for  a  single  ^he  entire  stock  in  Edmonton 


tion.  Equipment  in  this  depart-  'riiis  picture  was  centered  in  a  ^^ivertiser  on  a  w^kday  was  i>uip  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  has 

jnent  was  turned  over  some  field  of  56  logotypes  represent-  ^^rried  by  the  Chicago  been  issued  and  agreements 

ime  ago,  with  speed  to  be  in-  ing  the  group  of  publishers.  Saturday,  Nov.  26.  The  ^^ith  the  Crown  covering  stump- 

reased  as  the  sulphate  and  Present  on  behalf  of  Interna-  Carson,  F**"*®’  age  rights  and  assuring  timber 

ground-wood  mill  departments  tional  Paper  Sales  Corp.  were  &  (JO.  department  store.  A  facilities  also  have  been 

P'^ up  production.  Farl  R.  Wheatly,  vicepresident.  cuts  were  used.  signed, 

inese  departments  have  start-  New  York  Sales  Office;  and  v  "•  v^*  Other  officers  of  the  Edmon- 

‘bat  order.  Their  opera-  Robert  B.  Lewis,  successor  to  $8,000  LOSS  in  Fir©  ton  company  are  Robert  O. 

tnSinv  Yeakel.  Norwalk,  O.-The  Noru 

_ finding  units  will  be  in  a 


proper  condition  before  the 
Pa|»r  machines  begin  to  roll 
eanv  next  month. 

Uarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub- 
u  0^  fhe  Birmingham  (Ala.) 


Riieinocc  Drrilvr  loss  in  a  fire  of  undetermined 

or/  A  .r  origin  which  destroyed  the  stock 
Burlingame,  CalH.  A  Tues-  of  newsprint  and  the  annex 
day  -  through  -  Saturday  general  building  in  which  it  was  stored. 


WmaLa  «  ( Ala.)  business  paper.  Reporter  and 

n»  cntdF?  .f^****^’  .  chairman  Editor,  made  its  bow  here  Nov. 

s  Newsprint  Mill  Com-  25.  It  is  published  mornings 
more  than  by  the  Reporter  Publishing  Co., 


mn  nrtn  t  •  »-.•  uvner  omcers  oi  me  tanioii- 

$8,000  Loss  in  Fire  ton  company  are  Robert  O. 

Norwalk,  O.— The  Norwalk  Sweezey,  of  Montreal,  president. 
Reflector  Herald  suffered  $8,000  and  L.  Glenn  Fassett,  of  Minne- 
loss  in  a  fire  of  undetermin^  apolis,  Minn.,  vicepresident, 
origin  which  destroyed  the  stock  Mr.  Svveezey  is  a  ci\nl  engineer 
of  newsprint  and  the  annex  who  had  constructed  paper 
building  in  which  it  was  stored,  nnills  and  plants  and  who  five 
■  years  ago  began  the  investiga- 

r'L.U  tion  leading  to  the  company’s 
woman  neaas  UIUD  formation.  Mr.  Fassett  is  an 


$10  ftfifi  “.uic  mail  uy  me  ncpui  ler  r-uuiisiiing  V..O.,  TuLSA,  Okla.  —  Tulsa’s  press  attorney, 

than  iM  more  of  which  Arundel  H.  Keane,  club  has  elected  its  first  woman  Unique  feature  of  the  Alberta 

stoekhnM  P^Misbers.  These  widely  known  Coast  newspaper-  president,  Mrs.  Merle  Blakely,  development  will  be  the  use  of 

laers  will  share  in  the  man  is  general  manager.  woman’s  editor.  Tulsa  Tribune,  natural  gas  for  power. 


more  of  which  Arundel  H.  Keane,  club  has  elected  its  first  woman  Unique  feature  of  the  Alberta 
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Wallace  Deprecates 
False  View  of  Freedom 


■‘If  every  nation's  press  were 
free  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  anyone  could  rea¬ 
sonably  demand  would  exist,” 
says  Tom  Wallace,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Louisville  ( Ky. ) 
Times. 

Mr.  Wallace  ^oke  Dec.  15  at 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  shrine,  in 
observance  of  the  158th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

"Freedom  of  the  press  ...  is 
not  abridged,  menaced  or  other¬ 
wise  affected  because  a  city 
whose  population  is  divided  in 
loyalty  to  political  parties  hasn't 
a  Democratic  paper  and  a  Re¬ 
publican  paper  ...  or  because 
it  lacks  a  paper  which  its  aris¬ 
tocrats.  its  plutocrats  or  its  pro¬ 
letariat  can  commend  warmly,” 
Mr.  Wallace  said. 

"Press  freedom  is  not  dead,  or 
dying,  in  a  city  of  a  half-million 
or  a  city  of  any  other  size,  be¬ 
cause  no  capitalist  wishes  to  risk 
his  capital  trying  to  establish  a 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Wallace  warned  against  a 
false  attitude  toward  press  free¬ 
dom.  He  referred  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  “who  believed 
there  was  no  freedom  of  the 
press  where  a  delivery  truck 
could  not  be  run  through  a  fu¬ 
neral  procession." 

“Freedom  of  the  press  may  be 
made,  by  law,  a  condition,”  he 
declared. 

No  right  of  the  press  is 
abridged  when  a  Sheriff,  fearing 
a  lynching,  refuses  to  reveal  a 
prisoner's  whereabouts.  Mr. 
Wallace  pointed  out. 

“In  the  United  Statet;,”  he 
added,  “a  peevish  President 
who.  in  the  opinion  of  a  resent¬ 
ful  editor,  has  slandered  the 
press,  may  be  presented  to  the 
public  in  that  editor's  columns 

.  .  as  deliberately  untruthful, 
and  nobody  goes  to  jail.  That  is 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  United  Press 
vicepresident,  called  attention  to 
U.  P.’s  request  “for  equal  access 
to  the  news  everywhere,  equal 
facilities  to  transmit  it,  and  a 
minimum  of  official  interference 
with  news.” 

“Implicit  in  those  requests,” 
he  said,  “is  our  aim  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  and  competitive,  to 
report  news  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  read  it,  rather  than 
for  those  who  make  news. 

“Our  modest  petition  has  not 
been  universally  accepted.  The 
rights  we  asked,  if  extended  to 
all  newspaper  men,  could 
amount  to  a  Trojan  horse  in  any 
tyrant's  citadel.  Once  a  free 
press  is  inside,  the  gates  will  be 
opened  to  trial  by  jury,  liberty 
of  conscience,  honest  elections — 
the  whole  Bill  of  Rights.” 

In  a  paper  written  for  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Commemorative  So¬ 
ciety,  Elon  F.  Tompkins,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  charged  the  Government 
has  tried  to  pass  laws  of  a  re¬ 
pressive  nature. 

He  alleged  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  exercises  an  inherent 


censorship  in  its  regulation  and 
in  its  influence  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  mail  rates  by  Congress. 

"Even  now,  to  cure  a  deficit 
which  the  Hoover  Commission 
traces  to  unbusinesslike  manage¬ 
ment.  the  Department  is  de¬ 
manding  rate  increases  which 
would  put  many  types  of  publi¬ 
cations  out  of  existence  and  cur¬ 
tail  the  size  or  circulation  of 
others,”  he  said. 

He  further  charged  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  is  devel¬ 
oping  into  a  “closed  shop”  ar¬ 
rangement. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “the 
press  cannot  be  free — intellec¬ 
tually  or  politically  free — if 
those  who  provide  its  publica¬ 
tion  material  are  allied  with  the 
labor  movement,  which  is  a 
class  interest,  or  are  dominated 
by  a  single  philosophy  of  any 
character.” 

■ 

NLRB  Moves 
To  Enforce 
ITU  Orders 

Washington  —  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  served 
notice  on  the  International  Ty- 
pograohical  Union  this  week 
that  it  intends  to  enforce  its  or¬ 
ders  against  the  union  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  bargaining  with  newspa¬ 
per  publishers.  iE&P,  Nov.  5, 
page  10. ) 

NLRB  acted  on  a  motion  filed 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  which 
it  was  urged  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  ITU  compliance  with  the 
decree  handed  down  in  October. 
Mr.  Hanson  asserted  the  union 
had  indicated  its  defiance  of  the 
order. 

Under  Section  10  (e)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.  the  Board  is 
empowered  to  seek  a  court  man¬ 
date  against  the  union  where 
non-compliance  with  its  orders 
is  shown.  The  Board  informed 
Mr.  Hanson  this  week  it  had  ad¬ 
vised  its  Enforcement  Division 
to  “take  steps  seeking  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Board's  Order,”  but 
it  did  not  consider  proceedings 
for  an  injunction  to  be  “present¬ 
ly  warranted.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board 
notified  union  attorneys  that  its 
policy  “is  not  to  stay  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  anticipation  of  the 
filing  of  motions  for  reconsider¬ 
ation,  rehearing  and  the  like.” 
The  union  had  been  granted  an 
extension  to  Dec.  1,  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  usual  10-day 
deadline,  in  which  to  file  a  re¬ 
hearing  petition. 

■ 

Blatchiord  to  Move 

The  New  York  City  sales  of¬ 
fice  of  E.  W.  Blatchford  Co. 
(printing  metal)  will  be  moved 
Jan.  16  from  63  Park  Row  to  111 
Broadway. 


M' 


LEADERS  OF  SUNDAY  GROUP 

Oiiicers  of  the  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editeo, 
elected  at  recent  Miami  Beach  convention,  are.  left  to  right;  Cliatlii 
I.  Honce,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  treat, 
urer;  George  H.  Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  president;  and  Stanley  Hon|. 
man,  assistant  managing  editor  of  This  Week,  secretary. 


Advertising 
Urged  as  Aid  to 
Understanding 

Chicago — The  inseparable  re 
lationship  between  personal 
and  business  freedom  and  this 
country's  unparalleled  degree 
of  productivity  were  emphasized 
here  Dec.  15  by  two  business 
leaders  speaking  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  Council’s 
Board  of  Directors.  More  than 
250  midwestern  industrialists 
attended  the  meeting. 

Both  Harry  A.  Bullis,  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  General 
Mills.  Inc.,  and  Chester  C. 
Davis,  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
warned  that  unless  manage¬ 
ment,  labor  and  the  general 
public  assessed  trends  now  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  nation’s  economy, 
this  country  would  lose  much 
of  the  freedom  and  initiative 
that  made  it  great.  Both  urged 
a  stepped-up  program  of  public 
enlightenment  by  business  in 
its  own  advertising,  among  its 
employes,  and  through  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Council,  which 
Mr.  Bullis  described  as  “a  tool 
more  effective  than  any  we  have 
forged  of  a  military  nature. 

Mr.  Bullis  is  a  member  of  the 
Council's  Industries  Advisory 
Committee  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
the  Council's  Public  Policy 
Committee. 

Mr.  Bullis,  discussing  ways  in 
which  advertising  can  meet 
present-day  crises,  said  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  three  parts:  first, 
fuller  use  by  business  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Advertising 
Council:  second,  advancements 
of  American  industry  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  by  individual  companies; 
third,  merchandising  of  “the 
lessons  and  the  fruits  of  Amer¬ 
ican  freedom  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  associated  with 
us  in  our  own  companies.” 

Earlier,  bbard  members  and 
guests  heard  reports  on  the 
following  Council  campaigns: 
the  1950  Census,  Stop  Accidents. 
Savings  Bonds,  Better  Schools, 
and  the  Economic  System. 

In  its  campaign  to  improve 
understanding  of  the  American 
Economic  System,  the  Council 


has  chosen  for  1950  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  designed  as  a  “public  a- 
ventory”  of  50  years’  econonic 
progress. 

The  campaign  design  will  be 
adaptable  for  both  local  and  at- 
tional  advertisers  in  relating  the 
story  of  America’s  economic  de 
velopment.  Two  main  themes 
will  be  emphasized:  that  compe 
tition.  opportunity  and  freedoo 
have  contributed  to  this  progress 
and  are  necessary  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance:  and  that  increasini 
productivity  is  the  chief  fore 
in  American  progress. 

Special  ads  have  been  pre 
pared  for  both  newspapers  and 
magazines  by  BBD&D,  McCana- 
Erickson.  J.  Walter  Thompsoe 
and  Young  &  Rubicam.  voluii- 
teer  agencies.  Newspaper  mat 
are  free  on  request. 

In  describing  the  1950  Census 
Robert  R.  Mathews,  vicepresi 
dent  in  charge  of  advertisioj 
for  the  American  Express  Co 
and  volunteer  coordinator  for 
the  Council’s  campaign— to  start 
April  1,  1950 — called  it  "thebij 
gest  research  project  in  his¬ 
tory.”  He  said  the  campaign, 
designed  to  educate  the  public 
as  to  the  necessity  and  value 
of  the  project,  would  be  carried 
out  through  all  media. 

Stuart  Peabody  of  Borden 
Co.,  joint  coordinator  on  the 
American  Economic  S^eo 
Campaign,  said  800,000  copies  ol 
“The  Miracle  of  America”  W 
been  distributed  by  the  Council 
■ 

David  Loiv  to  Join 
Pro-Labor  Herald 

London — David  Low.  the  Ir 
mous  cartoonist,  is  leaving  I/W 
Beaverbrook’s  Evening  Stondsri 
to  join  the  Laborites’  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  late  next  Spring. 

The  announcement  Dec.  jS 
said  Mr.  Low’s  cartoons  ww 
continue  to  appear,  thrice  we«- 
ly,  in  the  Standard  until  be 
shifted  over  to  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Low’s  pro-Labor  cartoofc 
have  frequently  been  at  W- 
ance  with  the  conservative  efr 
torials  of  the  Standard,  but** , 
was  always  allowed  great  ^ 
dom.  Sometimes  he  even  vs 
pooned  Lord  Beaverbrook.  » 
said  his  resignation  frcjm  * 
Standard  was  “for  purely  w 
sonal  reasons.” 
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26  Sunday  Editions 
Begun  in  ’49:  4  Fold 

By  Jerry  Walker 


TwENTV-six  United  States 
communities  had  new  Sunday 
newspapers  offered  to  them  this 
year  In  four  places — Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa..  Vineland.  N.  J., 
Maryville.  Tenn.,  and  Spring- 
field.  Mass.— the  publishing  ven¬ 
tures  were  unsuccessful.  In 
most  of  the  other  towns,  the 
Sunday  “babies”  were  reported 
this  week  to  be  doing  well: 
healthy  circulation-wise  and  ro¬ 
bust.  advertising-wise. 

Seventeen  Sunday  editions 
were  added  by  established  dai¬ 
lies.  according  to  data  received 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  this 
survey,  and  the  others  either 
were  new  Sunday-only  papers 
or  switches  by  weeklies  from 
Thursday  (or  some  other  day' 
to  Sunday  publication. 

The  recent  abandonment  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  Sunday  edition  ( est.  March 
27)  was  the  biggest  drop-out  in 
the  picture.  However,  for  simi¬ 
lar  reasons  of  “economic  con¬ 
ditions.”  the  Maryville- Alcoa 
(Tenn.)  Times  folded  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  July  23.  after  a  six- 
month  try. 

The  Vineland  (N.  J.)  News 
gave  up  after  a  few  issues,  and 
he  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Sews,  tabloid,  faded  out  when 
its  backer  decided  to  go  into 
the  restaurant  business  instead. 

Big  Caliiornia  Success 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledg¬ 
er  is  the  immediate  success  of 
the  Santa  Ana  <  Calif. )  Register’s 
Sunday  edition,  which  bowed 
Nov.  27.  Co-Publishers  R.  C. 
Holies  and  C.  H.  Holies  ( son ) 
reported  the  enterprise  had  be¬ 
gun  to  tax  the  capacity  of  a  new 
plant  (see  picture)  which  has 
an  80-page  Scott  press.  The  first 
Sunday  issue  ran  60  pages  and 
the  second  one  went  to  72  pages 
plus  12  pages  of  comics. 

All  New  England  publishers’ 
eyes  were  focused  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  started  Nov.  27  by 
the  ^ngor  (Me.)  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial.  It  sells,  for  15  cents  and 
contains  many  top-notch  syndi¬ 
cate  features,  in  addition  to  two 
magazine  sections.  There  is  only 
one  long-established  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  in  Maine,  the  Portland  Sun- 

Telegram,  and  a  Saturday- 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Bangor 
Sews.  Another  new  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  was  started  Dec.  4  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County. 

pie  first  Sunday  Commercial 
sold  23.000  copies,  according  to 
Co-Publishers  Russell  H.  Peters 
and  James  D.  Ewing.  It  included 
eight  pag^  of  comics,  a  20-page 
news  section.  12  pages  of  society 
news  from  Eastern  Maine.  12 
P^es  of  ^)orts  and  classified 
advertising,  an  8-page  local 
magazine,  the  Home  magazine, 
and  a  book-length  novel. 

Although  some  traffic  difficul¬ 
ties  demanded  the  use  of  air 
bansportation  the  first  week, 
these  troubles  were  overcome 
on  the  second  edition.  The  pa- 
frohn  Fort  Kent 

to  Kittery. 


Announcing  their  entry  into 
the  Sunday  field.  Messrs.  Peters 
and  Ewing  told  readers:  “There 
are  now  only  five  cities,  of 
which  Bangor  is  one,  in  all  the 
New  England  states  with  com¬ 
peting  daily  newspapers.  .  .  . 
Until  today  there  was  only  one 
Sunday  newspaper  published  in 
the  state.  .  .  .There  are  those 
who  decry  the  trend  toward  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  .  .  .  "rhe  Sun¬ 
day  Commercial  is  being 
launched  in  the  face  of  a  trend 
which  has  persisted  almost  since 
the  turn  of  a  century.  .  .  .  We 
have  faith  in  the  future  of 
Maine.” 

A  major  Sunday  project  an¬ 
nounced  for  1950  is  that  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  start¬ 
ing  date  set  as  March  5. 

Meanwhile,  this  is  a  list  of 
other  1949  ventures  still  in  bus 
iness: 

Still  Doing  Business 

Reading  (Pa.)  Sunday  Graph¬ 
ic.  four-page  tabloid.  January 
30,  circulation  about  1.800. 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M. )  New  Mexi¬ 
can,  Sunday  edition.  Feb.  6. 
Saturday  edition  suspended. 
Sunday  circulation  now  exceeds 
10,000.  Art  and  literarv  depart¬ 
ment  conducted  bv  Oliver  La 
Farge,  noted  novelist,  and  Will 
Shuster,  well  known  painter. 

Portales  ( N.  M. )  News,  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  March  6.  Circula¬ 
tion  growing  in  city,  on  increase 
in  rural  area  after  initial  drop. 

Lake  Charles  ( La. )  Southwest 
Citizen,  Sunday  edition.  Aug.  4. 
Circulation  up  from  7.620  first 
i.ssue  to  8.940,  at  10c. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y. )  Press, 
Sunday  edition.  Sept.  11. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  April  3. 

Bend  (Ore.)  Pilot,  changed 
from  Thursday  to  Sunday. 
March  5,  adding  AP  news  and 
eight-page  tabloid  comics. 

Manhattan  (Kan.)  Tribune, 
Sunday  edition.  Sept.  21;  also 
Thursday  edition:  combing  cir¬ 
culation  gained  400  after  sep¬ 
arate  circulation  lists  were 
dropped  because  of  expense. 

Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Press, 
Sunday-only.  June  26:  paid,  415; 
free  3,275. 

Kalispell  (Mont.)  Inter  Lake. 
Sunday,  June  5.  Circulation  up 
from  4.120  to  6,753. 

Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot 
News,  Sunday  edition.  Sept.  18. 

Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Journal, 
Sunday  edition,  Oct.  2,  with 
forced  seven-day  subscription 
by  carrier  and  mail,  now  19,730. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  Sunday 
edition.  Sept.  25;  net  paid  (at 
15c)  15,396. 

Bristol  (Va.)  Virginia-Tennes- 
sean,  evening  and  Sunday,  Nov. 
1. 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Sunday  edition,  Oct.  9. 

Delta  ( Colo. )  Independent, 
Sunday  edition  of  bi-weekly, 
Oct.  23. 


Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  Nov.  27. 

Houlton  ( Me. )  Aroostook 
Sunday  Sentinel,  issued  by  four 
weeklies.  Dec.  4.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  at  10c  starts  Dec.  18  after 
free  distribution  of  8,000  copies 
of  first  two  Issues. 

Clovis  (N.  M.)  Chronicle,  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday,  March  20.  Pres¬ 
ent  circulation  3,900. 

Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser, 
Sunday  edition.  Nov.  20.  News¬ 
stand  sales  double  weekday. 

■ 

50- Year  Paymaster 
Gets  Special  Pay 

Houston,  Tex. — For  50  years 
Assistant  Secretary  -  Treasurer 
Isador  Tiras  has  been  paying 
off  employes  of  the  Houston 
Post.  Last  week,  former  Gov. 
W.  P.  Hobby,  president  of  the 
Post,  reversed  the  procedure. 
In  behalf  of  the  newspaper  and 
its  employes,  he  handed  him 
a  gold  watch  at  a  party  cele¬ 
brating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Tiras  with  the  Post.  In¬ 
scribed  in  gold  letters  on  a 
cake  baked  in  the  shape  of  the 
paper  was:  ‘‘The  Houston  Post 
1899 — December — 1949.  Special 
50th  anniversary  edition  Con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Mr.  I.  Tiras.” 

A.  E.  Clarkson,  secretary- 
treasurer,  produced  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  December,  1899.  It 
showed  “I.  Tiras — $7.”  Mr. 
Clarkson  gave  Mr.  Tiras  a  $50 
check  as  a  present  for  his  wife. 


Mailers  Given 
$2.50  Increase 

Louisville,  Ky. — A  wildcat 
strike  of  mailing-room  employes 
of  the  Courier-Journal,  which 
delayed  delivery  of  four  edi¬ 
tions.  was  settled  last  week  on 
terms  previously  offered  by  the 
management. 

Forty-three  members  of  the 
International  Mailers  Union, 
Local  99,  locked  themselves  in 
the  mailroom  for  three  hours. 
They  finally  left  the  building 
under  threat  of  police  action. 
Substitute  crews  assembled 
from  other  departments  replaced 
them. 

The  newspaper  accepted  the 
settlement  request  from  the  in¬ 
dependent  union  24  hours  after 
the  sitdown  started.  The  union 
signed  a  new  work  contract 
which  includes  a  wage  raise  of 
$2.50  a  week.  They  previously 
had  demanded  an  $11.65  increase 
from  the  $72  weekly  rate  for  day 
work  and  a  slightly  higher  in¬ 
crease  for  night  workers. 

The  international  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  stoppage  was  illegal 
and  warned  the  local  “any  repe¬ 
tition  will  bring  a  revocation  of 
its  charter.”  The  settiement  re¬ 
served  for  management  the 
right  to  discipline  the  sitdowners 
— by  measures  including  dis¬ 
charge  if  deemed  proper — after 
an  investigation  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  management  and  union. 
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More  BIG  Editions  of  1949 

Speaking  of  big  editions  of  1949  (see  E  &  P.  Dec.  10,  page 
5),  add  these  to  the  list: 

178  poges — Hartford  (Conn.).  Courant,  Sunday.  Dec.  11. 

156  pages — Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  Sunday,  Dec.  4, 
including  S6-page  magazine  section. 

124  pages — Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  March  7,  celebrat¬ 
ing  Bicentennial  of  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  166th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  newspaper. 

96  pages — Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  Dec.  11,  following 
Dec.  4  issue  of  88  poges.  In  11 -day  period.  Beacon  Journal 
published  650  pages  of  black  and  white. 

92  pages — Chicogo  Tribune,  Dec.  15,  regular  weekday 
issue,  with  more  than  200,000  lines  of  advertising.  Previous 
record-breaker.  May  5,  contained  196,830  lines. 

34  pages — South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Dec.  11,  breaking 
the  record  set  Dec.  4  with  80  pages  (biggest  in  77  years). 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  reported  editions  totolling  498  pages 
in  seven  days. 

64  pages — San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News,  Dec.  14, 
biggest  regular  Wednesdoy  issue  in  its  history. 
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E.  T.  Leech  Dies  at  57; 
S-H  Group  ‘Statesman’ 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Death  has 
closed  out  the  distinguished 
newspaper  career  of  Edward  T. 
Leech,  57,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  since  1931  and  an 
executive  on  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  for  33  years. 

He  died  Dec.  11  at  Mercy 
Hospital  here,  following  an  op¬ 
eration  for  abdominal  cancer. 
The  symptoms  had  become  ap¬ 
parent  only  five  days  before 
he  died. 

He  died  unaware  that  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Baruch  had  nominated 
him  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  series  of  articles,  “Utopia 
on  the  Rocks,"  describing 
British  Socialism  in  action. 

Mr.  Leech,  senior  editor,  was 
the  third  major  executive  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  to 
die  within  the  last  two  years. 
John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  died  in  February,  1948,  and 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in- 
chief,  last  October. 

'Elder  Statesman' 

The  Scripps-Howard  Hand¬ 
book  which  Mr.  Sorrells  com¬ 
piled  just  before  his  death  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Leech  as  “a  triple¬ 
threat  man”. — “He  edits  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  but  he  is  also 
an  Elder  Statesman,  a  quasi¬ 
member  of  the  General  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  contributor  of  bril¬ 
liant  pieces  to  the  SHNA  re¬ 
port.” 

Mr.  Leech  was  frequently 
called  in  for  consultation  when 
major  questions  of  concern  pol¬ 
icy  were  being  considered  and 
he  was  often  asked  to  write 
an  editorial  spearheading  a  con¬ 
cern  policy  about  some  subject 
on  which  he  was  especially  well 
informed. 

In  the  S-H  organization  Mr. 
Leech  was  “an  impressario  who 
can  take  any  part;  a  director 
who  can  play  any  instrument. 

.  .  .  He  is  so  accomplished  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  work 
it  is  not  immediately  perceived 
that  he  is  a  star  performer  in 
each  division.” 

A  sound  editor  and  hard¬ 
hitting  writer,  his  rise  in  the 
field  of  journalism  was  rapid 
but  nonetheless  thorough.  At 
the  age  of  23,  he  earned  the 
^briquet  of  “boy  editor”  of  the 
Denver  (Col.)  Express,  a 
Scripps-MicRae  paper  now  de¬ 
funct. 

Flair  for  Dramatic 

He  was  successively  editor  of 
the  Express,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Press,  the  Birmingham 
( Ala. )  Post,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  and  finally  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  Albeit  his  mild- 
manner,  he  was  a  crusader  with 
a  flair  for  the  dramatic. 

The  Press  flourished  under 
his  direction  and  it  was  ironic 
that  on  the  morning  of  his 
death,  his  newspaper  announced 
its  biggest  week — 498  pages  in 
seven  days. 

Commenting  editorially  on  his 
death,  the  Press  said:  “Ed 

Leech  could  be  militant  but 
never  intolerant.  He  was  im¬ 
partial  and  impersonal  but  he 


never  forgot  to  be  sympathetic 
and  understanding.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
(Block)  said:  “The  death  of 
Edward  T.  Leech  means  the  loss 
of  a  sound  newspaper  worker 
who  loved  his  craft  and  hon¬ 
ored  it  by  his  efforts.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
(Hearst)  wrote:  “Fast  and 

hardhitting  on  the  playing 
field,  he  was  a  delightful  and 
friendly  companion  before  and 
after  the  game,  as  top  good 
sportsmen  are.” 

Bom  in  Denver 

Edward  Towner  Leech  was 
born  in  Denver,  son  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  there. 
After  two  years  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  he  hired 
on  as  an  $8  a  week  reporter 
on  the  Express. 

His  first  intention  was  to 
work  during  the  summer  but 
the  lure  of  newsprint  was  too 
great  and  the  city  room  took 
the  place  of  the  classroom  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Few  men  find  a  field  in 
which  they  can  move  with  such 
fluency.  After  holding  numer¬ 
ous  reportorial  jobs  on  the  Ex¬ 
press,  he  was  named  editor  on 
Jan.  1,  1916. 

Fought  Crump  Machine 

Three  years  later  he  was 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press, 
entrenched  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  battle  with  the  Crump 
political  machine.  He  stood  his 
ground  and  it  landed  him  a  10- 
day  term  in  jail  for  contempt 
of  court  after  he  lambasted  the 
election  machinery.  This  only 
made  him  a  more  determined 
crusader. 

At  Birmingham  a  bout  with 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  netted  him 
a  one-day  jail  sentence. 

Back  to  Denver,  he  entered 
in  a  dramatic  struggle  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
the  Denver  Post.  In  Pittsburgh, 
he  campaigned  for  flood  control, 
smoke  control  and  stream  puri¬ 
fication. 

Many  Pay  Tribute 

Although  he  had  a  spacious 
office,  he  found  the  hustle- 
bustle  of  the  city  room  more  to 
his  liking.  He  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  managing  editor, 
the  news  editor  and  the  city 
editor,  and  when  a  news  story 
of  importance  broke,  Ed  Leech 
wanted  to  be  in  on  it.  He  was 
an  editor  who  never  forgot  how 
to  be  a  reporter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Rose  Roche  Leech;  two 
daughters.  Kathleen  and  Jo¬ 
hanna.  and  two  sons,  Edward  P. 
Leech,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Robert  H.  Leech,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Top  newspaper  executives 
and  editors  from  various  parts 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  leaders 
from  all  phases  of  Pittsburgh 
life,  joined  in  paying  their  last 
respects  to  Mr.  Leach. 

Among  those  who  attended 
services  were:  Roy  W.  Howard, 
head  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers:  Ben  Foster,  Jr., 
executive  assistant;  Jack  R. 


Edward  T.  Leech 

Howard,  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  vice- 
president  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Co., 
and  Mrs.  Scripps. 

Also  Walker  Stone,  editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance;  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.;  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Walker,  NEA  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager; 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press;  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
Carl  D.  Groat,  Lee  B.  Wood, 
Walter  Leckrone,  Frank  R. 
Ford,  and  Carl  Saunders,  all 
Scripps-Howard  editors. 

Insurance  Firm 
Prepares  Agents'  Ads 

Omaha,  Neb. — Mutual  Benefit 
Health  and  Accident  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Omaha  has  made  avail¬ 
able  to  its  division  agents  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  to  tie 
in  with  its  1950  public  service 
program. 

The  ads  emphasize  the  theme 
of  Mutual’s  new  program,  “Live 
Safely,  Live  Happily.” 

One  of  the  ads,  a  1,500-line 
layout,  is  headed,  “Why  we  are 
proud  of  our  company."  It  car¬ 
ries  the  name  of  the  division 
agent  and  his  salesmen.  Di¬ 
vision  agents  will  handle  their 
own  advertising. 

■ 

15c  Hourly  Boost 
For  Oregon  Printers 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Negotiations 
which  lasted  more  than  three 
months  were  concluded  last 
week  when  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  typogra¬ 
phical  union  and  the  news¬ 
papers  and  commercial  printer 
employers.  The  new  scale  is 
$2.25  per  hour,  a  15c  increase. 

In  a  clause  covering  Teletype¬ 
setter  operation  on  newspapers, 
the  union  members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  on  tape  perforating  ma¬ 
chines  at  a  reduced  rate, 
c 

ABC  in  Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan,  P.  R. — El  Mundo 
has  become  the  first  newspaper 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 
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Chas.  A.  Webb, 
Of  Asheville, 
Dies  at  83 

Asheville,  N.  C.— Charles  A,u 
relius  Webb,  83,  chairman  of^ 
board  of  the  Ashcuille  Citia, 
and  Asheville  Times,  momij, 
^nd  afternoon  newspapers,  died 

He  had  been  ill  since  enterin, 
a  hospital  here  in  August  with 
virus  pneumonia. 

A  practicing  attorney  in  hi, 
younger  years,  Mr.  Webb  served 
three  terms  in  the  North  CaS 
lina  Senate  and  was  chaimm 
of  the  state  Democratic  execs- 
tive  committee  in  1912.  He  wv 
a  leader  in  the  establishments 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na¬ 
tional  Park  along  the  boundan 
between  North  Carolina  and 
Tenne.ssee. 

On  ANPA  Board 

Mr.  Webb  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  tha 
American  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association  for  10  years  and 
served  in  a  like  capacity  fortha 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Surviving  are  his  second  wile 
Mrs.  Jessie  C.  Webb,  three  som, 
Charles  Bruce  Webb,  of  Dune 
din,  Fla.;  R.  Stanford  Webb,  d 
Asheville  and  Mandeville  A. 
Webb,  of  Charlottesville.  Va, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  P 
Woods,  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mr.  Webb  was  born  in  War 
rentown,  N.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1^.  Ba 
secured  his  preparatory  school 
training  at  the  Webb  School  of 
Tennessee,  conducted  by  two  ol 
his  uncles.  He  was  graduated 
with  highest  honors  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1889. 

Bought  Paper  in  1916 

From  1889  to  1891  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ashe¬ 
ville.  He  then  returned  to  the 
University,  completed  his  law 
training  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1891.  He  represented 
Buncombe  County  in  the  State 
Senate  from  1903  to  1909.  He 
served  as  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Western  District  d 
North  Carolina  from  1913  to 
1921. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Webb  bought  the 
Asheville  Gazette-News,  cha^ 
ihg  its  name  to  the  AsheviDe 
Times.  He  published  this  ne^ 
paper  until  1919  when,  with 
George  Stephens  of  Charlotte, 
he  bought  the  Asheville  Citizffl- 
At  that  time  he  disposed  of  w 
interest  in  the  Times. 

In  July,  1930,  Mr.  Webb 
chased  the  interest  of  ® 
Stephens  in  the  Citizen,  so« 
thereafter  effecting  a  merger  of 
the  Citizen  and  the  Times.  Sm« 
that  time,  Mr.  Webb  served  ««• 
tinuously  as  president  of 
Asheville  Citizen  -  Timw  » 
which  also  operates  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WWNC  here. 

■  , 

G.  N  6,  R  Named 

The  Pocatello 
Journal  has  named 
Nicoll  and  Ruthman  as  aflvw 
tising  representative. 
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C.  M.  Palmer  Dies; 
Publisher  and  Broker 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.— Charles 
Middlebrook  Palmer 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Pros  and  Gazette,  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  group  newspaperlng 
and  newspaper  brokerage,  died 
at  his  home  here  Dec.  10. 

At  93>  he  was  the  oldest 
charter  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
country  correspondent,  and  in 
the  succeeding  70  years  he 
owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  or 
held  important  positions  on 
more  than  50  newspapers,  and 
was  intermediary  in  the  sales 
of  some  200  publications.  He 
had  purchased  several  news¬ 
papers  for  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  among  them  the  New 
York  Journal. 


Bom  in  Log  Cabin 
Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  a 
log  cabin  near  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
on  Oct.  3,  1856,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  public  schools  in  La 
Crosse,  and  Valley  Academy, 
West  ^em,  Wis. 


His  first  newspaper  job  was 
as  a  traveling  correspondent  in 
southern  Minnesota  and  west¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  for  the  La  Crosse 
Chronicle.  That  was  in  1874, 
and  he  earned  $12  a  week. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Chronicle’s  rival,  the  La  Crosse 
Republican  and  Leader.  He 
served  as  city  editor,  business 
manager,  head  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  and  bookkeep¬ 
er. 


In  1879  he  went  to  the  North- 
wotem  Miller,  a  weekly  mill¬ 
ing  trade  publication  at  Minne¬ 
apolis.  for  $15  a  week  plus 
commission  on  advertising  he 
sold.  Within  two  years  he  had 
earned  enough  to  buy  the 
Miller  with  a  down  payment  of 
$5,000. 

During  the  several  years  that 
followed,  he  purchased  stock 
®,all  three  of  the  Minneapolis 
dailies — the  Times,  Tribune  and 
Journal.  He  sold  his  interest 
m  the  Tribune  to  A.  J.  Blethen 
in  1889,  the  same  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  wire  from  Mr.  Hearst 
asking  him  to  be  business  man- 
»ger  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


Mr.  Palmer  later  related  that 
at  me  time  he  had  never  heard 
Of  Mr.  Hearst,  nor  could  he  fine 
his  paper  listed  in  the  news' 
directories  that  were 
available.  Nevertheless,  he  in 
the  offer  and  tooh 
the  job  on  Jan.  1,  1890. 

Before  going  to  San  Fran- 
«sco,  Mr.  Palmer,  with  E.  B 
“^ell,  who  had  also  sold  hii 
“twest  in  the  Tribune  to  Mr 
olethen,  acted  as  “angels”  ir 
ae  purchase  of  the  St.  Joseph 
They  bought  the  papei 
“  ®a«  positions  for  the  for 
mer  editor  and  business  man 
•ger  of  the  Tribune,  who  hac 
loyal  to  them.  Ir 
XT  •  Palmer  consolidated 
the  News  with  the  St.  Joseph 


Press  and  thereafter  retained 
controlling  interest. 

Mr.  Palmer  helped  put  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  on  a 
paying  basis  and  then  resigned 
in  1894.  With  his  family,  he 
spent  the  next  two  years  travel¬ 
ing  in  Europe. 

One  day  at  a  Paris  antique 
auction,  Mr.  Palmer  met  Mr. 
Hearst,  his  former  boss.  They 
discussed  the  possibilities  of 
chain  newspapers.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Palmer  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  as  Mr.  Hearst’s 
agent  for  any  purchases  that 
might  be  negotiated.  He  bought 
the  New  York  Morning  Journal 
for  Mr.  Hearst  and  served  as 
its  business  manager  until  1900, 
when  he  retired  and  established 
a  newspaper  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness,  then  a  new  idea. 

In  1901  Mr.  Palmer  pur¬ 
chased  controlling  interest  in 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 
He  sold  it  in  1906  to  James  M. 
Thomson  and  Frederick  I. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Associated 
Press  when  it  was  established 
in  its  present  form  in  1900.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Chicago  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Waa  Expert  Appraiser 

His  brokerage  firm  was 
known  at  various  times  as 
Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer; 
Palmer,  Suter  and  Palmer;  and 
Palmer  &  Palmer.  The  second 
Palmer  was  his  son,  the  late 
Dean  Palmer.  For  several  dec¬ 
ades  Charles  M.  Palmer  was  an 
expert  appraiser,  witness  in 
newspaper  cases  for  the  State, 
U.  S.  Income  Tax  Board,  and 
private  owners  and  litigants  in 
scores  of  cases,  being  generally 
recognized  in  the  trade  as  the 
leading  expert  in  this  line. 

He  was  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  paper  that  later 
became  the  Chicago  ( Ill. ) 
Times.  For  a  time  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Hearst  firm 
that  published  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Record.  For  many 
years  he  held  stock  in  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Herald. 

One  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  favorite 
stories  was  his  refusing  to  buy 
a  controlling  interest  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  1897,  when 
the  paper  was  in  an  unsound  fi¬ 
nancial  condition.  He  related 
that  he  could  have  had  it  for 
$50,000. 

’The  property,  he  recalled, 
“seemed  to  me  pretty  hopeless 
at  that  time,  though  it  appealed 
to  Mr.  Ochs,  then  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  and  he 
certainly  proved  his  judgment 
better  than  mine.” 

But  he  insisted  he  “never  re¬ 
gretted  that  lost  opportunity  in 
building  up  the  Times  from  its 
dilapidated  condition  in  1897. 
I  would  have  worked  myself  to 
death  and  would  have  missed 
going  fishing.  And  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  time  spent  in  not  fishing  is 
time  wast^.” 

Since  1907  he  had  made  his 
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home  in  Saranac  Lake,  where 
he  was  interested  in  local 
banks,  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  and  in  various  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  Adirondack 
regions. 

He  was  devoted  to  fishing, 
hunting  and  outdoor  sporis 
generally,  and  owned  a  fish  and 
game  preserve  to  which  he  gave 
much  of  his  leisure  time.  He 
told  friends  he  quit  playing 
golf  because  it  interfere  with 
his  fishing.  He  made  numerous 
fishing  and  hunting  trips  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  throughout 


the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer  married  the  for¬ 
mer  Mary  Sill  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  1881.  She  died  in  1941. 
Their  two  sons,  Charles  S.  and 
Dean,  were  officials  of  the  St. 
Joseph  publishing  company  be¬ 
fore  their  deaths. 

■ 

Ad  Bibliography 

University  of  Missouri  has  is¬ 
sued,  the  fifth  edition  of  its  100- 
book*  advertising  bibliography, 
compiled  by  Prof.  Donald  H. 
Jones  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 


Clifford  K.  Berryman, 
Famed  Cartoonist,  Dies 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington  —  Dean  of  news¬ 
paper  cartoonists  and  intimate 
friend  of  presidents  from  the 
days  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt, 

Clifford  K. 

Berryman  had 
but  one  wish 
to  express  to 
his  family  last 
week :  that  his 
death  might  be 
delayed  until 
after  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  din¬ 
ner  so  his  pass¬ 
ing  might  not 
interfere  with 
the  planned 
program. 

’The  dinner  was  staged  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  the  80-year-old 
artist  died  several  hours  after 
the  club  guests  had  left  for 
their  homes  following  the  fes¬ 
tivities,  which  included  instal¬ 
lation  of  James  Berryman  as 
vicepresident  of  the  club  which 
his  father  had  headed  as  pres¬ 
ident  in  1926. 

The  elder  Berryman  had  been 
the  first  cartoonist  elected  to 
Gridiron  Club  membership.  He 
was  delighted  when  his  son 
James  decided  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  to  become  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,  later  to  be  part  of  a  father- 
son  association  producing  the 
daily  first-page  political  cartoon 
for  the  Washington  Star.  James, 
eventually,  was  elected  to  the 
club  and  his  choice  last  week 
as  vicepresident  places  him  in 
line  for  the  presidency  in  1951. 

Won  Pulitzer  Prize 

For  58  years,  Clifford  K. 
Berryman  followed  a  profession 
for  which  he  had  no  formal 
training,  combining  keen  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  and  skill  in 
reducing  an  editorial  point  to 
a  series  of  pen  flourishes,  with 
an  artistic  sense  that  brought 
him  many  honors,  including  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

He  came  by  his  art  naturally. 
His  father,  James  T.  Berryman, 
solved  the  problem  of  financing 
the  entertainment  of  his  11 
children  by  drawing  cartoons 
for  their  amusement.  He  never 
attempted  to  convert  his  skill 
into  an  otherwise  productive 
use  and  when  Clifford  left  his 
native  Woodford  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  come  to  Washington 


he  was  a  draftsman,  not  a  car¬ 
toonist.  As  an  employe  of  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Mr.  Berry¬ 
man  drew  illustrations  of  sub¬ 
jects  submitted  for  patent  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  princely  sum  of 
$30  a  month.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  the  work  of  pen  artists 
of  the  90’s  and  eventually,  with 
some  trepidation,  submitted  a 
specimen  to  the  Washington 
Post.  It  was  accepted  and  he 
received  his  first  check,  only 
$5  less  than  his  monthly  pay 
from  the  government. 

Mr.  Berryman  later  told 
friends  he  is  not  aware  whether 
the  expression  was  current  at 
that  time  or  if  he  actually  was 
the  first  person  to  use  it,  but 
he  did  exclaim;  “How  long 
has  this  been  going  on!” 

Fulltime  Since  1891 

In  1891  he  became  a  full¬ 
time  cartoonist,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Post.  He  remained  there 
until  1908,  then  switched  to  the 
Star  where  he  continued  until 
his  death.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
newspaper,  on  the  way  to  his 
desk,  Nov.  11,  he  collapsed. 
He  was  hospitalized  until  about 
10  days  ago  when  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  his  home  and  for 
more  than  one  week  death  ap¬ 
peared  imminent. 

’The  Teddy  Bear,  a  favorite 
toy  of  children  for  almost  half ' 
a  century,  came  into  existence 
on  the  Berryman  drawing 
board.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was 
on  a  hunting  trip  in  Louisiana 
and  was  about  to  break  camp 
with  nothing  bagged  when 
someone  approached  leading  a 
bear  cub  on  a  leash.  To  the 
suggestion  that  the  little  ani¬ 
mal  be  shot,  Mr.  Roosevelt  re¬ 
plied:  “I  draw  the  line.  If  I 
shot  that  little  fellow  I  couldn’t 
look  my  own  boys  in  the  face 
again.” 

That  incident  impressed  Mr. 
Berryman  deeply.  For  a  time. 
Teddy  Bear  was  an  incidental 
part  of  all  cartoons  featuring 
‘"TR,”  and  later  it  became  a 
type  of  trade-mark  for  Berry¬ 
mans.  But  commercialization 
of  the  toy  was  left  to  others; 
the  originator  had  no  part  in 
it,  drew  no  profit  from  it.  He 
remained  a  great  admirer  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  often 
used  a  throwback  to  old  times 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Standard  Steel  Ads 
High  in  Readership 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Amazing,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is*  the 
best  adjective  to  describe  re¬ 
sults  attained  by  the  Standard 
Steel  Spring  Co.  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  readership,  reac¬ 
tion  and  repetitive  reprints. 

Already  hailed  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  effort,  as  well  as 
a  hard-hitting  crusade  against 
attacks  on  American  business, 
the  campaign  itself  comprised 
12  full-page  ads  in  61  news¬ 
papers  appearing  in  43  cities, 
coast  to  coast,  at  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  $650,000. 

Ads  Widely  Reprinted 

In  addition,  it  is  conservative¬ 
ly  estimated  that  more  than 
20,000,000  free  circulation  has 
been  given  this  campaign  by 
means  of  reprints  in  various 
media,  including  newspapers, 
radio  broadcasts,  trade  papers, 
employe  publications  and  other 
periodicals. 

This  chain  reaction  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  comparatively  small 
company  deciding:  “Let's  get 
vocal  about  our  business  sys¬ 
tem  and  stop  apologizing  for 
being  in  business.  There  is  not 
enough  hard-boiled  discussion 
of  The  Facts  of  the  Profit  and 
Loss  System."  (E&P,  March  15, 
page  8). 

Standard  Steel  Spring  Co., 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  a  small  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  that  does  not 
sell  its  products  direct  to  the 

a’  "ic,  commissioned  MacFar- 
,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  to  prepare 
a  series  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  “as  a  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatness.’’ 

Ads  Thoroughly  Read 
The  results  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  based  on  a  five-months 
report  of  the  first  10  Standard 
Steel  ads  in  61  dailies. 

Observation  and  thorough 
readership  of  these  ads  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  highest  of  any 
national  advertisements  in  is¬ 
sues  of  newspapers  studied. 
Readership  by  economic  groups 
showed  that  in  addition  to  high 
readership  in  the  top  and  mid¬ 
dle  groups,  there  was  approxi¬ 
mately  25*/;  of  the  low  income 
groups  who  had  thoroughly  read 
the  Standard  Steel  ads. 

Readership  studies  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  New 
York  Sun,  and  an  independent 
survey  in  nine  other  cities 
across  the  country,  revealed 
that  women  readers  rated  these 
ads  the  highest  among  all  na¬ 
tional  ads  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  surveyed. 

Penetrate  Public's  Mind 
With  bold  attention  -  getting 
headlines,  such  as  “Would  You 
Sell  Your  Country’s  Future  for 
$140.85?”  and  "Socialism?  Bro¬ 
ther  .  .  .  You  Don’t  Know  the 
^If  of  It!”  plus  plenty  of  “sol¬ 
id  type”  copy  and  a  box  each 
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time  entitled:  "Facts  No  Amer¬ 
ican  Should  Ever  Forget,”  the 
series  penetrated  the  public’s 
mind. 

Requests  for  reprints  were 
received  from  all  48  states  and 
from  England,  Norway,  Cana¬ 
da,  Puerto  Rico,  Germany,  Ha¬ 
waii,  India,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Brazil,  New  Zealand. 
Sweden  and  Argentina. 

At  the  time  the  five-month 
study  was  made,  reprints  were 
being  requested  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  20,000  per  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Since  then,  the 
No.  11  ad  entitled:  “Socialism? 
.  .  .  Brother  .  .  .  You  Don’t 
Know  the  Half  of  It”  has  pulled 
in  excess  of  30,000  reprints. 

Breakdown  of  Requests 

The  agency  reports  that  a 
breakdown  of  all  requests  for 
reprints  shows  that  51%  came 
from  small  businesses  ( small 
retailers,  little  manufacturers, 
service  businesses,  etc.),  20% 
from  individuals  who  could  not 
be  classified  by  type  of  business 
or  profession,  57i  from  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers  and  colleges, 
4%  from  fraternal  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  1  %  from  doctors 
and  dentists,  14%  from  large 
manufacturers,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  department  siores, 
etc.,  with  the  remaining  5% 
coming  from  churches,  unions, 
union  members,  farmers.  Army 
and  Navy  personnel,  foreign 
and  miscellaneous. 

Comments  from  big  and  little 
businessmen,  but  principally 
from  small  business,  generally 
thought  to  be  at  loggerheads 
with  big  business,  were  such 
assertions:  “As  a  small  mer¬ 
chant  I  understand.  May  God 
give  you  strength  and  others 
like  you  to  continue  on  .  .  .” 

Another  wrote:  “It  has  been 
our  thought  that  businessmen 
are  without  peer  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  but  stupid 
in  selling  the  greatest  economic 
system  known  to  man.  It  seems 
to  us  that  you  are  showing  the 
way  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
an  inspiration  even  to  the  small 
business  operator  such  as  our- 
■selves  to  lend  a  hand.” 

Union  Secretary  Comments 

Still  another  said,  “If  other 
big  business  firms  would  join 
with  you  and  start  hammering 
home  a  few  plain  truths,  per¬ 
haps  (?)  we  may  be  able  to 
save  our  free  American  Sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  secretary  of  a  local  un¬ 
ion  wrote:  “It’s  companies  like 
yourselves  and  Standard  Steel 
Spring  that  keeps  labor  on  the 
up  and  up.” 

Reprints  were  used  by  thou- 
•sands  of  large  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  for  posting  on  their  bul¬ 
letin  boards,  mailings  to  key 
and  supervisory  personnel,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  salesmen,  posted  on 
country  grain  elevators,  and 
used  in  employe  publications. 
High  schools,  colleges  and 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Sales,  Ads  Are 
Key  to  Business 

Chicago — Business  success  in 
1950  will  be  more  dependent  on 
effective  selling  methods,  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  price  policies 
and  market  analyses  than  in 
any  year  since  the  war.  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
reported  this  week. 

Competition  for  consumers’ 
dollars  will  become  more  in¬ 
tense,  said  the  league’s  quarter¬ 
ly  letter,  written  by  Arthur 
Weimer,  dean  of  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Business, 
and  Norman  Strunk,  staff  vice- 
president.  The  nation's  savings 
institutions  will  be  called  upon 
to  “sell”  thrift  to  compete  ag¬ 
gressively  with  sellers  of  goods 
and  services  for  a  share  of  the 
consumers’  dollar,  they  said. 

Car  Makers' 
October  Ads 
Near  Record 

Automobile  manufacturers 
spent  more  money  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  October, 
1949,  than  in  any  other  month 
since  May,  1930,  according  to 
Media  Records’  figures. 

Passenger  car  advertising 
amounted  to  $3,477,190  in  106 
markets,  compared  to  $1,773,817 
in  the  same  markets  during 
October,  1948. 

This  represents  an  increase  of 
96.3%.  Automotive  advertising 
as  a  whole,  including  cars,  tires, 
fuel,  accessories,  etc.,  increased 
34.6^;  over  October  of  last  year. 

The  month  also  was  the  22nd 
consecutive  one  in  which  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  gained  over 
the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year. 

Leading  passenger  car  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  106  markets  cov¬ 
ered  were: 


Expend!-  %  In-  Po»l- 
tnre  crease  Over  tion  In 
Oct.,  ’40  Oct.,  *48  Oct.,  ’48 


Uiiiok  .... 

$438,348 

30.6 

1 

ChfvroU-l 

.368..’>70 

167.6 

2 

Ford  . 

3(J0.06(i 

1‘20.9 

3 

Dodtre  . 

•.’79,062 

•J37.1 

0 

Oldsmohilc 

•’34,030 

103.6 

10 

Cadillac, 

which 

advertised 

in 

only  two  of  the  106  markets 
in  October,  1948,  and  spent 
only  $2,698,  used  101  cities  in 
the  same  month  this  year,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $159,598.  A 
similar  picture  is  shown  by 
Plymouth:  October,  1948,  five 
cities,  $2,535:  October,  1949,  106 
cities,  $99,990. 

“It  is  apparent,”  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  comments,  “that  new  car 
manufacturers  are  collectively 
making  an  aggressive  play  for 
an  increased  share  of  existing 
business,  just  as  individually 
each  is  making  a  determined 
bid  for  a  greater  share  of  new 
car  sales.” 


Bank  Ad  Award 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  National 
winner  of  the  “Socrates  High 
Award  of  the  Year,”  by  Bank 
Ad-Views  for  “consistent  excel¬ 
lence  in  newspaper  advertising” 
was  the  Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust  Co.,  for  an  ad  series  in 
the  Hartford  Times. 


Visking  Uses 
Color  Comics 
With  Success 

Chicago — How  Visking  Corn 
a  firm  not  selling  direct  to  the 
public,  has  promoted  increajtd 
sales  of  skinless  frankfurteri 
through  newspaper  supplement 
and  color  comic  advertisint 
was  told  here  this  week  bj 
William  R.  Hemrich,  adverts 
ing  and  sales  promotion  man 
ager  of  Visking. 

Speaking  before  the  Chicajo 
chapter  of  the  American  Asae 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represeo 
tatives,  Mr.  Hemrich  outlined 
how  his  company  has  overcome 
the  packer  prejudice  again# 
skinless  sausages  and  has  ere 
ated  a  greater  consumer  de 
mand  for  the  glorified  skinles 
hot  dog.  Visking  makes  the 
cellulose  wrapper  that  packers 
use  in  manufacturing  frank¬ 
furters,  but  the  wrapping  is  re 
moved  before  the  hot  dogs  are 
sold  to  consumers. 

Switches  to  Newspapers 

Visking  first  advertised  the 
skinless  frankfurters  in  ma| 
azines,  starting  in  1938,  he  said, 
but  in  1945  the  company  wanted 
greater  local  impact  and 
switched  to  newspapers,  usinj 
This  Week  and  Parade  maga 
zine  supplements.  This  year 
Visking  went  into  newspaper 
color  comics  for  four  reasons 
he  explained. 

The  company  wanted  to  reach 
more  people  in  those  areas 
where  food  dollars  are  spent; 
the  firm  also  decided  to  "pie 
sell”  the  juvenile  market  on 
skinless  hot  dogs;  in  addition, 
the  Visking  company  wanted  to 
place  its  advertising  where  it 
would  attract  local  tie-in  adver 
tising  and  thereby  make  iti 
advertising  dollars  work  harder 
than  ever  before. 

High  readership  of  Visking'i 
“The  Tender  Family”  cokt 
comic  strip  was  reported.  Mr. 
Hemrich  explained  that  the 
strip  gives  the  reader  enter 
tainment  up  to  the  last  panel 
where  the  firm  gets  in  its 
“commercial.” 

Good  Tie-In  Opportunity 

Stressing  the  slogan  “Sure  to 
be  tender,”  the  Visking  mer 
sage  is  carried  over  into  gro¬ 
cery  and  meat  market  ads  it 
the  local  level,  he  pointed  out 
stating  that  big  chains  hiw 
been  using  the  slogan  regulirij 
in  their  food  ads  each  week. 

“The  minute  we  started  a 
newspapers,  our  sales  began  to 
grow,”  said  Mr.  Hemrich. 
“Newspaper  ads  are  * 
merchandise  and  we  supply  w 
packers  with  point-of-sale  dir 
play  material  at  cost.  While  tf 
1938,  we  got  little  cooperatio# 
from  the  packers,  today  we  get 
a  gi  eat  deal  of  cooperation  fr« 
both  packers  and  retailers,  a* 
millions  of  women  think  ■ 
frankfurters  as  a  meat  me^ 

In  1948,  he  said,  total  fraw 
furter  sales  amounted  to  » ' 
million  pounds,  of  which 
were  of  the  skinless  varw 
He  compared  these  figures  witt 
those  of  1938,  when  total 
were  350  million  pounds,  * 
which  33%  were  skinless. 


HOW  CARTOONISTS  WIELD  PENS  IN  CHARITY,  CRUSADE  AND  SATIRE 


HELPING  TO  SAVE  A  LIFE 

Kvan-^,  Colt4mhiis  (O.)  Dispatch 


INTO  EVERY  COTTAGE' 

Crawford,  \c7vark  (X.  J.)  Xctvs 


TOURIST  BUSINESS  GOOD 

Lorin«.  Proindcncc  (R.  I.)  HuHctin 


Public  Doesn’t  Count? 
Look  at  These  Letters! 

Houston,  Tex. — “What  differ-  petitions  rolled  in.  For  the 
ence  did  it  make  whether  pub-  first  time  in  history  Santa  Claus 
lie  opinion  was  for  or  against  ran  a  poor  second  on  December 
the  telephone  rate  increase?  mail.  When  this  was  being 
What  difference  did  it  make  if  written.  11,000  letters,  cards, 
a  lot  of  telephone  subscribers  etc.,  had  been  received.  More 
protested  in  an  effort  to  block  were  coming  in  hourly.  Only 
the  rate  increase  before  Coun-  12  letters  took  the  part  of  the 
dl  approved  it?”  company. 

Charles  Winerich  was  speak-  Three  columns  of  letters  were 
ing  in  defense  of  his  fellow  City  published  on  the  Press  page 
Councilmen  who,  36  hours  after  one  on  the  Monday  after  the 
a  Southwestern  Bell  rate  hear-  Saturday  appeal.  In  the  first 
ing  met  in  an  unannounced  ses-  week  of  the  campaign  40  col- 
sion  and  approved  increases  of  umns  of  letters  or  excerpts 
about  W.000.000  a  year,  approx-  were  published, 
imately  80%  of  what  the  com-  The  letters,  pasted  on  long 
pany  had  asked.  strips  of  cardboard,  were  de- 

George  Carmack,  editor  of  livered  to  the  Council.  This  was 
the  Houston  Press,  a  Scripps-  preceded  by  an  open  letter  to 
Howard  newspaper,  accepted  the  mayor  and  city  council  call- 
the  challenge  of  Mr.  Winerich.  ing  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
He  wrote  in  an  editorial  spread  rates, 
eight  columns  across  page  one:  Editorials  Plus 


eight  columns  across  page  one: 

To  the  people  of  Houston: 
This  phone  rate  grab  can  be 


While  the  letters  were  being 


stopped  if  you  want  it  stopped,  published,  the  Press  ^PPort^ 


'This  is  America 


its  campaign  by  daily  editorials. 


Texas.  This  is  Houston.  This  1*  b  e  editorials  pulled  no 


is  a  dpmoora/>v  punches.  One  was  captioned, 

dem^racy. 

It  Is  Not  Too  Late  Stinks  As  Far  As  The  Pearly 

"Councilman  Winerich  yester-  Gates.”  Staff  Artist  Sidney  Van 
day  expressed  the  opinion  of  Ulm  contributed  several  car- 
a  cynical  telephone  company,  a  toons  and  Columnist  Carl  Vic- 
cynical  group  of  political  law-  tor  Little,  never  a  gentle  soul 
yers,  a  cynical  mayor,  a  cyn-  at  best,  was  at  his  sarcastic 
ical  council,  when  he  said  .  .  peak. 

<Mr.  Carmack  quot^  the  Wine-  Reporter  Ben  Kaplan  demon- 
uch  statement  and  continued ) :  strated  that  the  city  rate  ex- 
“Councilman  Winerich  is  pert,  supposedly  the  represen- 
wrong.  What  the  public  thinks  tative  of  the  people,  devised  an 
uf  a  difference.  unprecedented  formula  for  ar¬ 

il  is  not  too  late.  Council  riving  at  a  base  financial  figure 
gave  the  huge  telephone  rate  on  which  the  high  rates  were 
increase.  Council  can  take  it  set. 

**  w‘  •'*  ■  ■  ^^3Plau  obtained  the  tran- 

1  Houston  Press  a  script  of  the  rate  hearing  show- 

t!)  ’  *  *^®*'‘*  u*"  us  a  ing  the  mayor  was  absent  much 

wepam  giving  your  views,  of  that  day  and  only  one  coun- 
write  without  delay.  Say  what  oilman  was  interested  enough 
; ^  .  an  American  think  to  challenge,  on  several  occa- 

miiK  steamroller  grab  of  sions,  the  figures  of  Bell  and  the 
millions  annually.  city  expert, 

p.,"  enough  of  you  speak.  Incorporated  towns  in  the 
m/TDT  r  ignore  YOU,  the  Houston  area  rebelled  at  the 

rates  and  demanded  that  South- 
ine  letters,  cards,  telegrams,  western  appear  before  their 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  1949 


councils  to  justify  the  hike.  The 
mayors  of  Harris  county,  with 
the  exception  of  Mayor  Hol¬ 
combe  of  Houston,  demanded 
that  the  Legislature  pass  an  act 
to  regulate  telephone  rates — 
Texas  being  one  of  the  few 
states  that  does  not  cover  phone 
rates. 

Win.  lose  or  draw,  it  was  a 
spectacular  campaign. 

■ 

2-Week  Pay  Bonus 
For  Omaha  Staffers 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  World- 
Herald  will  pay  a  $76,000  bonus 
of  two  weeks’  wages  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  the  paper  a  year  or 
more.  The  bonus  will  be  paid 
Jan.  3.  making  it  the  ninth  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

The  newspaper  also  has  en¬ 
larged  hospitalization  and  sur¬ 
gical  benefits.  That  cost,  plus 
expense  for  group  insurance 
and  pensions,  amounted  to 
about  $220,000  for  1949. 

■ 

Gould  in  SEP 

Chester  Gould,  creator  of  the 
•‘Dick  Tracy”  strip,  appearing 
in  350  newspapers  through  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  this  week’s  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The 
article  is  written  by  Robert  M. 
Yoder,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Market  Guide 
Correction 

Through  a  typographical 
error  the  “combined  daily" 
circulation  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  was  incorrect¬ 
ly  given  in  its  lull  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide,  page 
439. 

The  correct  Star-Telegram 
"combined  daily"  circulation 
is  222.138,  instead  of  22,138 
as  published.  E  &  P  regrets 
the  error  ond  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  correct  it. 


Allentown  Gets 
Plaque  for  New 
'Week'  Wrinkle 

Allentown,  Pa. — Double  hon¬ 
ors  for  the  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers  featured  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Writer’s  Club  of  Le¬ 
high  Valley  on  Dec.  10. 

The  occasion  marked  the  for¬ 
mal  presentation  to  the  Call- 
Chronicle  of  the  plaque  for  the 
best  National  Newspaper  Week 
promotion.  In  addition.  Percy 
B.  Ruhe,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Call,  received  the  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  award  for 
meritorious  community  service 
and  the  completion  of  50  years 
of  service  with  the  newspaper. 

Presentation  of  the  Newspaper 
Week  award,  sponsored  by 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  was  made  by  Joseph 
Agor,  managing  editor  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Shamokin  i  Pa.  > 
News-Dispatch,  on  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Mr.  Agor  commented  that  the 
promotion  award  was  won  “not 
by  talking  about  their  own  ac-, 
complishments,  but  by  inviting 
leading  citizens  to  tell  what  a 
newspaper  should  be.” 

“You  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  have  awed  us  and 
surprised  us  with  this  wrinkle 
in  advanced  journalism.’’  he 
said. 

The  award  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  newspapers  by 
Maj.  J.  C.  Shumberger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  who  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Gordon  B.  Fister,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Chronicle,  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  of  outside  com¬ 
ment. 

David  A.  Miller,  80,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Morning  Call, 
introduced  as  his  guests  at  the 
dinner  a  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents  who  have  sent  in  news 
from  their  communities  for  as 
many  as  49  years. 

He  also  recalled  how  Mr. 
Ruhe  came  to  him  as  a  youth  of 
10  years  and  was  given  employ¬ 
ment  carrying  newspapers.  In 
1889  he  became  a  reporter. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Atlanta  Journal  Uses 
Novel  Movie  Ad  Idea 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  MOVIE  CRITIC  ( in  the  field  of 
commerce,  not  art)  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  the  industry  had  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  really  new  pro- 
motionally  in  20  years. 

Too  categorical  maybe,  but  he 
was  justified  to  the  extent  that 
he  emphasized  the  industry’s 
failure  to  capitalize  on  time  and 
place  in  its  promotion;  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  lavish  large  sums  on 
breathtaking  buildups,  leaving 
only  budget  crumbs  for  local 
come-and-get-it  promotion. 

Perhaps  the  newspapers — 
which  have  done  little  to  re¬ 
move  this  blind  spot — are  equal¬ 
ly  to  blame.  At  least  one.  how¬ 
ever — the  Atlanta  Journal— can 
take  the  credit  for  a  good  idea 
with  big  promise.  It  is  using 
its  Sunday  magazine  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising  and 
publicity  package  that  funnels 
studio  and  exhibitor  promotion 
into  a  carefully-timed  box  of¬ 
fice  pitch. 

One-Two  Punch 

Here’s  the  way  it  works:  A 
week  before  the  movie  hits 
Georgia  territory,  a  -synposis 
with  a  picture  layout  appears  in 
the  magazine  under  Ernest 
Rogers’  byline.  Mr.  Rogers,  an 
editorial  page  columnist,  was 
formerly  the  Journal’s  movie 
critic,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
won  a  considerable  reader  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  next  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  appearing  just  before  the 
opening  of  many  bookings 
throughout  the  state,  carries  a 
full  page  ad  in  color  placed  by 
the  producer.  And  this  is  where 
the  localization  comes  in:  every 
booking  is  listed  in  the  ad,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  and  place 
where  the  picture  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited — a  common  type  of  mer¬ 
chandising  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  has  found  little  acceptance 
among  movie  men. 

For  the  newspaper,  of  course, 
it  entails  a  good  deal  of  mer¬ 
chandising  work  in  lining  up 
exhibitor  cooperation  in  the 
smash  promotion. 

Weeks  before  the  kickoff.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Louis  John¬ 
son,  after  signing  the  producer, 
sends  letters  to  the  theaters 
urging  them  to  book  the  pic¬ 
ture.  And  from  time  to  time 
the  laggards  are  prodded  by  tel¬ 
egrams  and  phone  calls.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  ad  has  been  prepared, 
with  space  left  for  insertion  of 
theaters  and  dates.  Tliese  can 
go  in  at  virtually  the  last  min¬ 
ute. 

How  successful  the  idea  can 
be  was  demonstrated  in  the  first 
promotion  job.  It  was  on  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century-Fox’s  “It  Happens 
Every  Spring,”  which  in  Geor¬ 
gia  came  within  9%  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  “Sitting  Pretty.’’ 
The  latter  picture  is  something 
of  a  success  yardstick  for  20th- 
Fox  these  days. 


In  the  case  of  the  “Spring” 
picture,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  four- 
week  period,  managed  to  snare 
116  listings  in  Georgia.  The 
campaign  is  credited  with  bring¬ 
ing  in  more  than  a  third  of  the 
business  the  picture  enjoyed. 

Since  that  campaign,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  carried  alMut  a  half- 
dozen  similar  promotions.  More 
are  in  the  offing,  following  a 
series  of  sales  presentations  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  which 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Fred  Shane  of 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  ad  representatives,  dis¬ 
played  the  scheme  before  all  the 
major  producers. 

•  *  • 

Also  doing  some  experiment¬ 
ing  is  Universal-International — 
using  run  -  of  -  paper  space  in¬ 
stead  of  amusement  pages. 
Neither  new-  nor  unique,  thus 
device  in  recent  years  has  been 
used  chiefly  for  the  promotion 
of  outstanding  or  exceptionally 
lavish  or  timely  productions. 

David  A.  Lipton,  U-I’s  ad 
director,  on  the  theory  that 
there  are  many  potential  mo¬ 
vie  patrons  who  do  not  read 
amusement  advertising,  ran  a 
two-column  ad  on  “Bagdad”  in 
the  main  news  section  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune.  It 
was  so  successful,  he  said,  that 
similar  r-o-p  promotion  will  be 
used  on  other  movies. 

This  approach,  says  Mr.  Lip- 
ton,  will  require  copy  that’s 
different  in  both  format  and 
appeal  so  as  to  compete  with 
retail  and  other  sales  ads. 

He  adds  that  this  will  be 
“bonus”  advertising  aimed  at 
a  new  audience,  with  no  cut 
in  regular  space  contemplated. 

Tyrone  Power  told  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  this 
week  that  “Prince  of  Foxes,” 
produced  in  Italy,  will  open 
simultaneously  in  600  cities,  en¬ 
abling  an  advertising  splurge 
across  the  nation. 

News  and  Notes 

Several  weeks  ago  we  talked 
about  the  possibilities  in  weekly 
“shoppers”  carding  ads  that 
have  appeared  in  daily  editions. 
Here  are  a  few  addenda,  on  one 
which  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  and  Journal  has  pub¬ 
lished  for  10  years. 

The  shopper  has  a  circulation 
of  9,200  in  fringe  areas  (the 
daily  goes  to  10,500  families). 
Last  fall,  the  shopper  went  from 
Spring  and  Fall  publication  to 
week^,  and  it  carries  sonie 
news  matter  from  other  editions 
as  well  as  ads. 

Rates,  on  a  volume  basis, 
range  from  30  cents  an  inch  for 
10  inches-52  weeks  to  60  cents 

an  inch  for  a  single  insertion. 

*  •  • 

Canada's  Health  and  Welfare 
Department  has  warned  against 
advertising  claims  that  ammoni- 


ated  dentifrices  will  stop,  re¬ 
duce  or  prevent  tooth  decay. 
Excessive  claims  going  beyond 
demonstrated  fact  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  misleading,  it  was 
stated. 

Anahist  Co.,  says  that  its  anti¬ 
histamine  cold  tablet  has  had 
sales  of  $1,000,000  in  its  first 
month.  In  the  first  three  weeks, 
factory  billings  amounted  to 
four  times  the  sum  spent  for 
full-page  introductory  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

The  National  Advertising 
Agency  Network  has  started 
work  on  an  analysis  of  account¬ 
ing  procedures,  with  a  view  to 
developing  standard  accounting 
and  billing  practices  among 
member  agencies. 

Silberstein-Goldsmith  agency 
has  published  the  second  annual 
merchandising  calendar  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  in  business 
in  Los  Angeles  for  20  years,  is 
now  running  its  first  daily 
newspaper  campaign  there.  The 
2500-inch  15-week  schedule  is 
appearing  in  the  Times. 

Retailing  Securities 

Large  display  ads  in  daily 
newspapers  are  being  used  by 
the  Ohio  Co.,  Columbus  invest¬ 
ment  firm,  to  promote  securities 
as  Christmas  gifts. 

First  of  a  series  of  depart¬ 
ment-store-style  ads  was  a  six- 
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column  display  (see  cut)  total¬ 
ing  1,500  lines,  which  appeared 
last  weekend.  The  series  is 
appearing  in  Columbus  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  and  in 
dailies  elsewhere  in  central 
Ohio. 

President  Ewing  T.  Boles 
comments:  “We  feel  we  have 
sopnd  merchandise  to  oiler,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  use  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods  tested  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  others.  ...  We 
are  confident  the  Christmas  gift 
idea  will  attract  buyers.” 

The  Ohio  Company,  inciden¬ 
tally,  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
trend  awav  from  the  “tomb¬ 
stone”  style  characteristic  of 
securities  advertising. 

Agency  is  the  Weimer  Organ¬ 
ization. 


Commerce  Depl 
Names  19-Mcm 
Advisory  Group 

A  19-man  advertising  ig. 
visory  committee  to  the  U.  g. 
Department  of  Commerce,  in. 
resenting  advertisers,  ageniS 
and  media,  has  been  appoisU 
by  Secretary  Charles  Saww 
It  will  help  the  departn«it 
Mr.  Sawyer  said,  in  the  coll« 
tion  and  dissemination  of  diti 
of  importance  to  marketing  ud 
advertising. 

In  appointing  the  committie, 
the  secretary  emphasized  tkt 
fundamental  role  played  fay  ^ 
vertising  in  advancing  the 
American  economy  and  said 
“I  feel  that  the  advertising  ii^ 
duatry  is  one  of  the  keystow 
of  national  prosperity.” 

Members  are:  Nelson  Bond. 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Ca 
Elon  G.  Borton,  president,  Ki 
vertising  Federation  of  Ame 
ica;  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding;  Russell  I 
Eller,  California  Fruit  Grown 
Exchange;  Philip  J.  Evertii 
National  Association  of  Triin 
port  Advertising;  K.  H.  Fultoo. 
Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc,: 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presldal 
American  Association  of  Ad»*r 
tising  Agencies;  Clarence  (ke 
horn,  Benton  &  Bowles;  Philip 
L.  Graham,  publisher,  Wosfinf 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post;  Ral]^  W 
Hardy,  National  AssociaUoo  d 
Broadcasters;  David  W.  Howl 
business  manager,  Buriisjlii 
(Vt. )  Free  Press,  and  fonaer 
president,  American  Newspspn 
Publishers  Association;  C.  J. 
LaRoche,  C.  J.  LaRocIle  4Ca; 
Howard  Morgens,  Procter  t 
Gamble;  Stuart  Peabody,  Bor 
den  Co.;  Robert  S.  Peare,  Ga 
eral  Electric  Co.;  Frank  Stii 
ton,  president,  Columbia  Broad 
casting  System;  Paul  B.  Wot 
president.  Association  of  Nr 
tional  Advertisers;  A.  E.  Win¬ 
ger,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.,  and  James  W.  Young,  J 
Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Sub-Committees  Apgiomttd 

Chief  function  of  the  group, 
the  secretary  said,  would  be  to 
advise  the  Commerce  Depcl- 
ment  on  the  availability  of  or 
need  for  new  statistics  nnd 
other  data  helpful  to  the  ml 
vertising  industry. 

At  an  organizational  meeting 
last  week.  Secretary  Sawyer 
named  three  sub  committees  to 
handle  various  phases  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Howe  heads  a  coo 
mittee  on  statistics  and  infon^ 
tion,  which  will  study  the  dr 
partment’s  statistical  serviw 
and  help  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  indu^ 

A  committee  on  orgamzahon. 
under  Mr.  LaRoche,  will  dewe 
the  advisory  commlttM’s  duties 
and  set  up  its  og>erating  struc¬ 
ture.  ^  .  , 

Another  committee,  heaoeo 
by  Mr.  Cone,  will  study  w 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  w 
vertising  unit  within  the 
g>artment.  At  present,  soyeyjf 
ing  is  only  one  of  many  indtto 
tries  handled  by  a  staff  of  ^ 
in  the  general  products  diw 
ion  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  aw 
Domestic  Conunerce. 
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Thought  for  Yood 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland, 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 


Tasty  turkey  and  all  the  trimmings  ...  to  make  a  festive 


season  even  more  joyous!  Christmas  cookies— always  a  favorite— are 
prepared  from  original  recipes  in  the  Home  Economics  pages  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  For  busy  homemakers  throughout  Cleveland  and  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  know  that  Plain  Dealer  recipes  come  not  from 
books  but  from  cooks  . . .  tasty  treats,  planned  and  prepared  in 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  own  Food  Testing  Laboratory. 

All  Business  is  Local... 


Survey  department  gives  you  spe¬ 
cific  information  about  buying 
areas  and  points  the  way  to  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  volume.  Call  or  write 
today  for  an  appointment  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  individualized  service. 

*  Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market 
(Greater  Qeveland  plus  26  adia- 
cent  counties)  —  Ohio's  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 
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First  In  America 


No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable. size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  ^newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas..^ 


Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of- 


^TELEGR/iM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Daily  134,000  — Sunday  140,000 


■  the  prospects  appear  inch  of  engraving,  or  less  th« 
ing."  ITU  type,  reported  Lowell^ 

iate  records  are  a  sen,  publisher, 
cause  of  insolvencies  Similiar  benefits  from  the  u» 
afficient  working  cap-  of  an  engraving  machine  ^ 
led  Ray  Cabbert,  news-  tain  on  a  weekly  reported  M, 
oker  and  former  pub-  Turner,  Temple  City  Timw 
He  said  he  had  been  ■ 

p"o"sT.?o';  St  Sofe^  Ads  Prepared 

ecause  reports  and  in-  ror  nGtailGTS  UsG 
ons  were  not  provid-  A  new  series  of  ads  on  safety 
lublisher.  in  the  home  has  been  preoared 

publishers  told  about  by  the  Retail  Advertising  Co^ 

of  Fairchild  engrav-  mittee  of  the  Advertising 

lines.  cil. 

i  Kane,  Eureka  News-  Proofsheets  have  been  sent  to 
Inc.,  said  production  newspapers  and  retailers.  Frw 
erages  five  cents  a  mats  are  available  from  th# 
nch  of  engraving  on  committee’s  New  York  office  it 
aboldt  Standard  and  25  West  45  St. 
t  Times,  averaging  Members  of  the  Council  task 
ges  of  pictures  daily,  force  on  the  campaign  were  R 
includes  film-holders  c.  Bartlett,  Macy’s,  San  Francu- 
are  for  photographers,  co;  L.  H.  Foster,  The  Fair,  CM- 
n  the  Turlock  Journal  cago;  and  B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hoch- 
r  eight  cents  a  square  schild.  Kohn  &  Co..  Baltimore. 


Hoalth  of  Press  Shown 
In  California  Clinic 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco — Two  days  of  half-free  papers,  and  different  danger 
physical  examination  by  a  corps  fractions  thereof  ranging  from  terpret 
of  press  physicians  at  California  handbills  to  directories.  One  ed  the 
Press  Association's  midwinter  paper  was  even  dropped  on  my  Thre 
convention  conducted  by  Justus  territory  by  airplane.  their  i 

Craemer  proved  newspapers  “Within  five  miles  of  the  ing  ms 
are  healthy  and  purposeful.  Times  are  four  dailies  and  six  Don 
Power  of  the  editorial  column  weeklies  or  semi-weeklies  in  papers 
to  influence  the  electorate  was  addition  to  the  competition  now 
proven  anew  in  the  last  Cali-  from  the  five  metropolitan  square 
fornia  election,  reported  John  dailies.  This  means,  among  “ 

B.  Long,  general  manager,  Cali-  other  things,  meeting  metropol- 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  itan  labor  rates  and  the  cur- 
Association.  His  conclusions  rent  ITU  figure  is  $2.25  per 
were  based  on  results  of  ballot-  hour.  Costs  are  too  high  and 
ing  on  13  state  propositions.  advertising  rates  are  too  low. 

“Your  newspapers,’’  he  said,  and  you  don’t  take  it  easy.’’ 

“directed  an  intelligent  electo-  problems  become  too 

rate,  proving  in  one  of  the  great.’’  he  concluded  jocularly, 

I  “you  can  always  sell  to  some- 

has*  wants  to  settle  down 

still  ^^has  undiminished  influ  California  and  take  it  easy.” 

A  field  is  ready  for  the  step- 
More  Mature  Audience  up  of  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly 

The  newspaper  audience  is  when  merchants  and  subscrib- 
more  mature  than  ever  before,  ers  demand  improved  service, 
and  the  newspaper  field  is  William  R.  Cass,  advertising 
greater  than  it  ever  was,  ampli-  manager.  Mill  Valley  Record, 
fied  William  A.  Townes,  editor  reported. 

and  general  manager,  Santa  The  transition  from  weekly 

Rosa  Press-Democrat  and  Eve-  to  daily  can  be  made  immedi- 
ning  Press.  ately.  observed  Lloyd  E.  Smith. 

“The  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adver-  Los  Gatos  Daily  Times. 

Using  sloga^  ‘All  busi^ss  is  Less  Than  Expected 

local,  may  be  paraphrased  into  j  j 

the  slogan;  ‘All  news  is  local.’  a  Thursday 

"The  more  we  explain  the  local  ^nd  then  I  d^id^  to  start  a 

problem  the  more  intelligent  ^be  next  TOursday,  Mr- 

the  people  act,”  he  reported.  Smith  related.  TTiat  was  three 
Newspaper  hardiness  is  nionths  ago.  Business  had  been 
proven  in  Los  Angeles  County,  lousy.  But  a  daily  steps  up  the 
where  press  competition  is  tempo. 

rough  and  tough,  reported  “We  were  prepared  to  lose 

Ralph  Turner,  publisher,  Tern-  $2,000  monthly  for  the  first  year, 
pie  City  Times.  But  the  daily  is  catching  on 

Mr.  Turner  came  west  to  and  we  have  only  lost  $2,000  in 
settle  down  quietly  as  a  weekly  three  months  of  five-day  pub- 
publisher  in  a  site  15  miles  lication.  We’ve  had  headaches, 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles  We  had  no  carriers,  for  one 
and  in  a  county  with  26  dailies,  thing.  We  just  asked  our 
176  weekly  and  semi-weekly  2,400  weekly  subscribers  to 
newspapers  and  countless  bul-  take  the  chance  with  us.  We 
letins,  throwaways  and  others,  have  had  no  circulation  drive. 

“Publications  overlap  like  yet  today  we  have  1,700  daily 
shingles  on  a  roof,”  he  reported  subscribers  and  800  are  on  our 
of  Los  Angeles  County.  “There  weekly  delivery  roll.  We  now 
are  paid  papers,  half-paid  and  face  new  wage  demands.  But 


WorcaUcr't  Wondroui  Twins;  High  Buying  Powtr  ond  Inftntivt  Nawspoptr  Co«tfi|i 


WORCESTER 


^  fuitimt 


Worcester,  a  prosperous  major  market,  rates  high 
among  the  nation's  leading  wholesale  grocery  trading 
areas,  according  to  Sales  Management  data.  Per  capita 
food  stare  sales  at  retail  in  1948  saared  ta  $267  (on  the 
basis  of  area  populatian  af  602,900),  to  place  Worcester 
18th  in  the  nation.  Total  food  sales  of  $160,811,000 
bring  the  Worcester  Market  into  46th  position  nationally, 
twenty-one  notches  higher  than  its  population  rating.  , 
Quality  index  stands  high  as  well,  at  125. 

The  way  to  these  Central  New  England  families' 
appetites  is  through  food  advertising  in  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette,  the  newspapers  that  completely  blan¬ 
ket  the  area.  Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  140,000- 
Sunday  over  100,000. 

Sovre*.-  Salts  Manogtmtnt's  Novumbur  JOfh  "Survty  of  Food  and  AutomolW*  Msddf 
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The  New  York  Sun’s 

HENRY  McBRIDE 

Honored  as 

‘Yhe  Dean  of  Art  Critics” 


The  art  world  is  paying  homage  to  Henry  McBride  as  "the  dean  of  the 
nation’s  art  critics."  Knoedler  Galleries  is  featuring  a  special  exhibition  in 
New  York  to  honor  The  Sun’s  distinguished  art  critic. 

Concerning  the  occasion,  Melville  Upton,  another  eminent  art  critic  writes; 
"McBride  was  always  a  step  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  distinguished  qualities  which  marked  the  art  of 
Thomas  Bakins.  He  put  Winslow  Homer  in  his  rightful  place.  And  no 
one  has  written  more  beautifully  of  the  work  of  John  Singer  Sargent. 

"Were  it  not  for  him  (McBride)  how  many  in  America  would  even  have 
heard  of  the  name  of  Gertrude  Stein.  With  her  came  Picasso,  Matisse  and 
others.  When  the  modernist  movement  suddenly  broke,  McBride  knew 
its  beginnings  and  reported  its  importance.” 

The  Sun  and  its  readers  are  proud  of  this  testimonial  to  Henry  McBride. 
His  warm  and  authoritative  writings  have  helped  make  The  Sun  a  favorite 
newspaper  in  the  homes  of  nearly  300,000  substantial  families. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward. 
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Delivery  Firm 
Marks  14  Years 


Oi  Safe  Driving 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Fourteen  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  driving  with¬ 
out  a  fatal  accident  were  cele¬ 
brated  Dec.  5  by  drivers  of  toe 
Delmar  Delivery  Co.,  which 
delivers  the  Star-Times  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carriers. 

This  impressive  record  of  con¬ 
tinuous  safety  was  acclaimed  at 
toe  firm's  annual  Christmas 
party  attended  by  150  drivers, 
police  and  safety  ofiBcials  and 
executives  of  Delmar  Delivery 
and  the  Star-Times. 

John  C.  Roberts,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star-'Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  president  of 
Delmar  Delivery,  pointed  out 
the  delivery  fleet  came  through 
the  year  without  injury  to  any 
pedestrian. 

Louis  J.  Hoffman,  business 
manager  of  the  Star-Times  and 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
party,  also  congratulated  the 
drivers,  declaring  in  part: 

“Delmar  Delivery  drivers  op¬ 
erate  under  very  strict  rules. 
They  must  obey  all  traffic  laws, 
signs  and  signals.  They  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  traffic  conditions.  This 
makes  their  driving  feats  toe 
more  remarkable.” 

Elzey  Roberts.  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher  of 
toe  Star-Times,  gave  a  brief 
congratulatory  message. 

Cash  awards  for  their  safety 
performance  were  presented  to 
37  drivers  of  the  fleet  by  E.  W. 
Swick,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Star-Times. 

For  amassing  the  greatest 
number  of  points  in  a  Safety 
competition  conducted  by  the 
delivery  company  during  the 
past  year,  Harry  Hanebrink  was 
nam^  fleet  champion  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  special  award. 
This  is  the  seventh  year  Hane¬ 
brink  has  achieved  top  spot. 

His  brother,  Anthony,  cham¬ 
pion  in  1942,  third  in  1943  and 
1944,  second  in  1945,  1946  and 
1948,  again  was  runner-up. 


Received  over  the  AP  wire  at 
toe  Racine  (Wis. )  Journal- 
Times:  “The  Veep’s  bride — be¬ 
sieged  by  photographers  when 
she  appeared  at  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Opera  in  a  black  strapless 
gown  last  night — set  them  back 
on  their  heels  by  wisecracking: 
2 £-5  5 £3  ?96‘  2-.58‘  '9.3  <(i9) 

6299$  :£33‘3;-  )(  3  !?8C«9£.  .3.” 


Double  Column  society-page 
headline  from  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune: 

Mary  F _ _  Robert  S.... 

Make  Plans  for  May  Rites 
It’s  Cut-Out  Cookie  Time 


From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph:  “When  Mrs. 

M .  gave  the  signal,  her 

husband  and  father  burst  into 
toe  office  through  a  key¬ 
hole.  .  .  .” 


700  Youths  Attend 
N.  Y.  Mirror  Forum 

Delegates  from  12  nations  in 
Europe  and  toe  Near  and  Mid¬ 
dle  East  were  among  the  700 
youngsters  who  attended  the 
New  York  Mirror’s  Seventh 
Annual  Youth  Forum  Dec.  10. 
The  12  were  flown  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Dec.  12  to  meet  government 
officials. 

Hinson  Stiles,  Mirror  man¬ 
aging  editor,  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  commendation  on  the 
forum  from  Mayor  O’Dwyer, 
and  later  presented  watches  to 
each  of  the  flve  panel  chairmen 
and  their  alternates  as  gifts  of 
the  Mirror.  Mr.  Stiles  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thanks  of  Publisher 
Charles  B.  McCabe  to  those  who 
participated.  Keynote  speaker 
was  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Among  those  on  the 
dais  was  Warren  Kelly,  Mirror 
general  manager. 


Murphy  Is  Host 
To  20-Year  Club 

Harford,  Conn.  — The  fifth 
annual  dinner  given  for  tk, 
Hartford  Times  Twenty- 
Club  by  Publisher  Frtocii*? 
Murphy  took  place  recently  m 
the  Hartford  Club,  in  attend-  L 
ance  were  most  of  the  146  ^ 
ployes  of  the  newspaper  who* 
service  from  20  to  56  year<i  ^ 
titles  them  to  club  membersh^ 
Most  of  the  retired  emplovei 
sat  at  toe  head  table.  ^ 

A  group  of  13  employes  who 
completed  20  years  of  ser^  W 
with  the  paper  in  1949  waste  ^ 
itiat^  into  the  club.  Dayid  B 
Daniel,  Times  business  mat 
ager,  presided. 

Frank  E.  Newton,  who  hu 
been  on  the  Times  staff  for « 
years  and  now  has  the  lonets 
active  service  record,  presented 
pins  to  the  new  members. 

Publisher  Murphy  is  obsen 
ing  his  51st  year  with  the  firm 


Story  on  neomycin,  a  new 
drug,  in  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times:  “A  man  who 
once  a  semi-invalid  because  of 
a  kidney  infection  is  robust 
enough  to  go  dear  hunting.  .  .  .’’ 


Canasta  Tourney 

Nashville,  Tenn.— The  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  will  sponsor  a 
Southern  (^en  Canasta  tourna¬ 
ment  on  Jan.  12-14. 


Stereo  Union  Chief 
Wins  Salary  Boost 

Members  of  the  International 
Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union  have  voted  (5,183  to  2,- 
489)  a  $500  salary  boost  for 
their  president,  Leo  J.  Buckley, 
making  his  pay  $8,500  a  year.  A 
similar  increase  also  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Ratifying  17  propositions  from 
the  Los  Angeles  convention  in 
July,  the  union  membership  al¬ 
so  provided  benefits  for  layoffs 
when  a  strike  of  another  craft 
shuts  down  a  plant  and  changed 
the  General  Laws  covering  op¬ 
eration  of  Autoplate  machines. 

The  new  section  on  Auto- 

?lates  requires  two  journeymen 
ulltime  on  a  single  machine, 
when  in  operation,  and  not  less 
than  four  men  on  a  double  ma¬ 
chine. 

Under  another  measure,  local 
unions  will  be  required  to  in¬ 
clude  in  contracts  a  clause  for 
full  pay  for  portion  of  day  or 
night’s  work. 


Weakling!  I  carry  70%  of  Iowa’s  families 

in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  RegisNr 


Your  kind 
of  medium 
is  best  for 
your  kind 
of  business... 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


...  the  newspaper  to  sell  the 
BIG-MONEY  newspaper  buyers. 


...bccaut*  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
it  “mutt"  reading  for  the  people 
who  buy  milliont  of  dollort  in 
newtpoper  tpoce. 


Family  coverage  for  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  ranges  from 
50%  to  saturation — and  it’s  at  least  25%  in  each  of  the 
others.  Average  for  the  state,  70%. 

And  speaking  of  strength,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register* 
ranks  seventh  among  Sunday  newspapers  in  general  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  Only  nine  other  cities  have  Sunday  papers 
that  match  its  500,000  circulation. 

Yes,  with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  you  blanket 
an  urban  market  that  outspends  cities  like  Boston,  Cleve¬ 
land,  St.  Louis  ...  a  farm  market  second  to  none.  Total 
spending  tops  five  billion  a  year! 

It’s  all  yours  for  a  milline  rate  of  only  $1.66  ...  in  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 


ALMOST  ALL  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  BUYERS  READ  E&P  THE  DES  MOIIVES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUM 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Dacember  17.  ll|j. 


Its  S.R,0.  in  Albany 

when  featured  in  the  K.N. 


This  year  Tlie  Albany  KnickerlMH'ker  News 
again  tried  to  take  rare  of  the  crowd  at  its  fourth 
annual  “Hunters’  Forum”  hy  using  the  Albany  High 
School  Auditorium.  But  no  luck.  More  than  1700 
crowded  in  and  we  don’t  know  how  many  came  a 
little  late  and  couldn’t  be  accommodated. 

N  O  door  priz<‘s  or  give-aways  or  high  pressure 
promotion  —  Just  tangible  evidence  of  the  wide  read¬ 
ership  of  Warren  Flood’s  exclusive  Imal  column 
Floodlight  on  Fish.  Fur  and  Feather,"  and  The 
Knickerbocker  News’  constant  alert  service  to 
enthusiasts  in  all  sorts  of  good  fun  and  good  health 
in  the  great  outdoors  .  .  .  W^omen  in  ihe  crowd? 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

One  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 


Represented  by  J.  P,  McKinney  &  Son  Netv  York,  Chicago,  San  hrancisco 

editor  <&  PUBLISHER  fer  December  17,  1949 


Y’ou  bet!  The  prize  for  “second  largest  native  trout 
of  the  season"  went  to  a  woman— and  the  big  large- 
mouth  bass  entered  by  another  comely  miss  won 
prizes  from  the  boys  too. 

THE  Knickerbocker  News  not  only  reaches  more 
Albany  families  than  any  other  newspaper.  It  has 
more  “pull”  with  these  families.  Witness  nearly 
%,200.000  lines  more  advertising  (about  88%)  placed 
by  retail  merchants  in  the  K-N  than  in  the  competing 
daily  during  the  first  ten  months,  1949.  (And  this 
makes  no  allowance  for  advertising  by  purveyors  of 
alcoholic  beverages  which  the  K-N  doesn  t  accept.) 
These  merchants  know  what  “pull  means. 
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For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


j  Hershfield  Honored  Booth  Group  Opens 
For  50-Year  Service  N.  Y.  Sales  Office 

Harry  Hershfield,  radio  hu-  The  Detroit  Newt  and  Booti 
^  morist,  columnist  and  former  Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  jn- 

thp  syndicated  cartoonist,  was  hon-  nounced  the  opening  of  their 
**  ored  at  a  dinner  Dec.  3  at  the  own  eastern  advertising  offices 
Waldorf-Astoria,  celebrating  his  under  the  management  of  A.  H 
g  50th  year  as  a  newspaperman.  Kuch.  starting  Jan.  1,  1950. 

•  :  Some  2,000  celebrities  who  at  The  new  offices  will  represen- 
tended  contributed  over  $100.-  all  Booth  Newspapers  and  iL 
000  toward  a  new  wing  for  the  Detroit  News  and  will  be  locat- 
the  McCosker  -  Hershfield  Cardiac  gd  at  1608  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
Home  at  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  found  Building,  110  East  42  St  New 

’  ed  12  years  ago.  York  17. 

lone  Hershfield  began  his  Booth  newspapers,  all  in 

newspaper  career  in  1899  as  Michigan,  are  Ann  Arbor  NeJ? 
copyboy  on  the  Chicago  Daily  „ 

’  News.  In  the  half-century  since 
HU  he  has  created  the  comic  strips. 

-Desperate  Desmond”  and  “Abie 

_  the  Agent;  ’’  has  been  a  scenario  fifl^ 

-  writer  in  Hollywood;  has  lec-  ^  , 

tured,  and  has  scored  on  the  Mr.  Kuch  has  been  closely  as- 
“Can  You  Top  This?”  radio  sociated  with  the  newspapers 
show.  But  throughout,  he  has  through  the  I.  A.  Klein  and  Dan 
The  always  been  connected  with  a  A.  Carroll  newspaper  represen- 
and  newspaper,  he  says.  Since  1934,  tative  firms  for  the  past  15 

an*  he  has  authored  a  Sunday  col-  years.  Before  that,  he  was  with 

ad-  umn,  “My  Week,”  for  the  New  Blackman  &  Ross  Advertising 

Ne-  York  Daily  Mirror.  Agency,  the  New  York  Tele- 

’  to  “Abie  the  Agent.”  distributed  gram  and  the  New  York  W»ld 
)n  a  by  King  Features,  was  discon-  John  E.  Lutz  Co.  will  continue 
sis.  tinued  in  1937.  as  Chicago  representatives. 


'Strings'  Cost 
$11.67  Per  Day 
On  Page  of  News 


By  Harold  L.  Murray  gambling  conditions  ii 

— so  they  followed  bel 

Wooster,  O. — Providing  su-  Sistrunk,  distributor, 
burban  readers  with  eight  col-  the  papers  on  local  n 
umns  of  local  news  daily,  and  picked  them  all 
through  writers  paid  on  the  Mr.  Sistrunk  said 
“string”  basis,  costs  the  Woo-  papers,  including  5 
ster  Daily  Record  an  average  were  taken  and  the 
of  $11.67  per  publication  day,  available  was  one 
according  to  a  24-month  survey,  brought  in  on  a  train. 

Based  on  an  average  payment  the  Tribune,  whei 
of  eight  cents  an  inch,  the  Daily  quickly  sent  more 
Record  in  the  two  years  pub-  Lake  City  and  they 
lished  4.936.8  columns  of  such  tributed  under  escort, 
news.  This  included  headlines 
of  one-sixth  of  the  space  filled. 

The  news  was  edited  closely. 

The  survey  excluded  about 
two  columns  daily  from  two  ma¬ 
jor  communities  not  paid  for  on 
the  “string”  basis.  Exclusive 
of  headlines  the  average  was 
6.8  columns  of  suburban  news 
daily  from  string  writers. 

The  average  cost  a  month  for 
string  writers  was  $296.20. 

Exclusive  of  headlines,  4.231.5 
columns  of  news  was  published 
in  the  two  years  on  the  basis 
of  21-inch  columns.  In  the  pe- 
ri(^  surveyed,  the  Record  re¬ 
ceived  7,909  letters  from  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  average  letter 
cost  was  89  cents. 

Highest  monthly  payment  for 
corirespondence  was  $343  and 
lowest  was  $247.  Average  year¬ 
ly  pay  of  correspondents  was 
$136.62  or  $11.39  monthly.  Some 
correspondents  failed  to  send  in 
strings  regularly  but  an  aver¬ 
age  of  25  drew  checks  monthly. 

The  survey  pointed  out  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  in  correspond¬ 
ence.  Peaks  were  in  April,  May 
and  December.  School  gradua¬ 
tions  and  church  activities  near 
Christmas  influenced  corre¬ 
spondence  volumes.  Highest 
number  of  letters  received  in 
one  month  was  380.  The  lowest 
was  274.  Letters  averaged  11 
monthly  for  each  writer. 

Costs  surveyed  did  not  in¬ 
clude  providing  stamped  en¬ 
velopes  or  other  mailing  ex¬ 
penses.  Providing  the  envel¬ 
opes  was  the  major  item  in  such 
costs.  Annually  these  other  ex¬ 
penses  do  not  exceed  $300,  in¬ 
cluding  return  of  pictures  and 
other  communications  to  the 
stringers. 


•  Sell  the  News  readers 


race  and  his  stories  will  be 
played  throughout  the  paper. 

In  addition,  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  will  continue  two  other 
services  to  Negro  subscribers: 
a  daily  news  column  and  a  full- 
page  report  of  Negro  activities 
each  Sunday. 


•  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET  | 


Oursler  Heads  CEP 

Fulton  Oursler,  senior  editor 
of  Reader’s  Digest,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  the  Press,  New  York 
City.  He  succeeds  Frank  J.  Gil- 
loon. 


HABIT  GOVERNS 
GOOD  CRAFTSMANSHIP 


OMTAKIOi 


Nine-tenths  of  the  motions  cmd  calculations  oi 
an  expert  stereotyper  are  products  of  ingrained 
practice.  If  his  materials  and  equipment  ore 
equally  well  regulated,  the  result  is  speed  and 
excellence  of  product.  Uniformity,  coupled  with 
high  quality,  ore  the  goals  constantly  kept  in 
sight  in  the  manufacture  of  Certified  Mats. 
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School  Head 
Scores  Printer 
Apprentice  Ratio 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — ^The  Tex¬ 
as  Editorial  Association  ended 
its  33rd  annual  meeting  here 
Dec.  10  with  election  of  Jack 
Estes,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  as 
president. 

Also  named  were  H.  Frank 
Bridges,  Nixon,  first  vicepresi- 
dent;  Emerson  Edwards,  ‘R'oup, 
second  vicepresident;  Arthur 
Lefevre,  Houston,  assistant 
president;  Ben  Harigel,  La 
Grange,  recording  secretary; 
and  G.  A.  Mabry,  Houston,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary. 

Apprentice  System  Hit 

Newspapers  and  commercial 
printing  firms  are  “being 
choked  to  death  by  the  restric¬ 
ted  apprenticeship  system  now 
in  force,”  Will  C.  Grant,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing,  Dallas, 
told  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Grant  said  there  are  87,- 
000  journeymen  printers  and 
only  6,000  apprentices  in  the 
United  States  now,  and  it  takes 
approximately  six  years  to  be¬ 
come  a  journeyman. 

“Consequently,”  he  declared, 

‘  only  1,000  apprentices  each 
year  can  become  journeymen. 
Then,  if  only  1,000  each  year 
can  become  journeymen  it 
would  take  87  years  to  replace 
the  87,000  journeymen.” 

_  In  1948  the  death  rate  for 
journeymen  was  1,500  Mr 
Grant  pointed  out. 

M^r.  Grant  said  10  jobs  await 
each  student  who  finishes  the 
16-month  training  course  at  the 
Dallas  school. 

Editors  should  use  their  pow¬ 
ers  to  prevent  institution  of  so¬ 
cialized  medicine  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Van  Stewart  of  Perryton, 
resident  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  told  the  convention 
delegates. 

A  strong  editorial  policy  is 
still  a  distinctive  trademark  of 
a  newspaper,  Lon  Boynton  of 
the  Lamar  County  Echo  at  Paris 
declared. 

“I  believe  in  free  enterprise 
and  a  man  running  his  news¬ 
paper  to  suit  himself,”  he  said 
“but  some  editors  in  this  state 
are  afraid  to  go  even  that  far. 

.  .  .  Some  editors  are  afraid 
they  might  cut  off  some  gov¬ 
ernment  payment  if  they  get 
too  rambunctious.” 


WHY? 

...  do  the  Big-Money 
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Omaha  Daily 
To  Pay  Bonus 

Omaha,  Neb. — For  the  ninth 
consecutive  year,  directors  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  an¬ 
nounced  a  Christmas  bonus  of 
two  weeks’  pay  for  all  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  paper 
one  year  or  more.  Th's  year’s 
bonus  amounts  to  $76,000. 

In  addition,  the  World-Herald 
enlarged  its  voluntary  pension 
plan  for  employes.  The  paper 
pays  two-thirds  of  the  current 
cost.  The  W-H  also  has  a  group 
insurance  plan,  with  the  paper 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost, 
and  free-of-charge  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  surgical  benefits  to  all 
employes. 

Various  employe  benefits, 
over  and  above  salaries  and 
wages,  have  cost  the  World- 
Herald  this  year  approximately 
$220,000. 

WilkinsoiL  Oklahoma, 
Wins  Coach  Award 

Members  of  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association 
have  voted  Charles  B.  ( Bud ) 
Wilkinson,  coach  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma’s  undefeated 
team,  “Coach  of  the  Year”  for 
1949  in  the  poll  conducted  by 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Scripps  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  poll  was  inaugurated  in 
1935  by  Joe  Williams,  World- 
Telegram  sports  columnist.  The 
winning  coach  receives  a  bronze 
plaque  and  Ls  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Annual  Coach  of  the  Year 
dinner  which,  this  year,  will 
take  place  Jan.  12  in  New  York. 
■ 

Readers  Heed  Plea 
To  Make  Boy  Happy 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  An  appeal 
to  its  readers  through  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  has 
made  the  Christmas  season  a 
happy  one  for  16-year-old  Don- 
aid  Livingston,  who  is  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  disease. 

His  mother  asked  Spokesman- 
Review  readers  to  send  her  son 
Christmas  cards  because  “he 
enjoys  receiving  mail  so  much.” 
Within  a  week,  Ronald  received 
more  than  1,500  cards  mailed 
from  all  parts  of  Spokane  and 
the  Inland  Empire. 


TENTH  IN  THE  NATION  IN 
TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

As  measgred  for  first  nine  months 
of  1949  by  Medio  Records,  Inc. 


Total  Advertising 
of  First  Fifty  newspapers 

(Both  six-day  and  seven-day  papers) 

Lmm 

1.  Chicago  Tribune  . Mato’aIa 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E  4  . . OaWVm* 

3.  Washington  Star  (E  &  . os’oia’siT 

4.  New  York  Time.  (M  &  . 

8.  to.  Angele.  Time.  (M  &  . . 24759*342 

10.  HOUSTON  CHRONICIE  (E  4  S) . ",739,^ 

1 1 .  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (M  4  S) . . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  2  , 

12.  New  Orleon.  TimevPicayune  4  Stote.  (M  4  S) - 24,1M,214 

13.  Dolla.  Time.  Herald  (E  4  S) . 23,W,2M 

14.  Minneapoli.  Star  4  Tribune  (E  4  S) . oi'aic'ico 

15.  Akron  Beocon  Journal  (E  4  S) . 21 -MS,  59 

16.  St.  Loui.  ’o.t  DUpatch  (E  4  S). .  21,2  8,222 

17.  Cle.cl-nd  Plain  Dealer  (M  4  S) .  20,838,^ 

18.  Dalle,.  New.  (M  4  S) . .  - . 2o’703’iS9 

19.  Pniladelphia  Bulletin  (E  4  S) .  nOAls  eec 

20.  Indianopoli.  Star  (M  4  . .  20*404  047 

21.  Newark  New.  (E  4  . . 20,^-“; 

22.  Dayton  New.  (E  4  . .  19  495*384 

23.  Toledo  Blade  (E  4  S).  . 

24.  Pimburgh  Pret.  (E  4  S) . . .  lo'^seoi 

25.  Birmingham  New.  4  Age  Herold  (E  4  S) . 

26.  Atlonta  Journal  (E  4  . .  lo’ico  ixe 

27.  lo.  Angele.  Examiner  (M  4  S).  ...  .  ie'990*958 

28.  Syracu.e  Herald  Journal  4  AmerKon  (E  4  S) . IB.W.YM 

29.  Memphi.  Commercial  Appeal  (M  4  S) . IS'oiVijn 

30.  Colombu.  Di.potch  (E  4  S) .  lu’wciPl 

31.  Bo.ton  Herold  (M  4  S) . .  . . iT  Trx'enr 

32.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Preu  4  Di.potch  (E  4  S)  .  t7,^,W7 

33.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (M  4  . .  iVxei'cxx 

34.  loui.ville  Courier-Journol  (M  4  S) . 

35.  Oakland  Tribune  (E  4  S) .  |'>’24,W 

36.  Denver  Po.t  (E  4  . . 

37.  Seottle  Time.  (E  4  S)  .  iAt27  44J 

38.  Hou.ton  Pa.t  (M  4  . .  ia'to;  9t9 

39.  BuHolo  Evening  New.  (E)-..- - •••• .  1/414 471 

40.  Roche.ter  Democrot  4  Chronicle  (M  4  S) . •I'iM'tVl 

41.  Cleveland  Pre«  . .  221*447 

42.  Wo.hington  Po.t  (M  4  . . n'xo/lTl 

43.  Wo.hington  Time.-Herald  (D  4  S) . . . JW  ' 

44.  Baltimore  American  4  New.  Po.t  (E  4  S) .  5, 

45.  No.hville  Tenne..ean  (M  4  . .  tx'nesMt 

46.  Son  Fronci.co  Exominer  (M  4  S) .  ix'i  59847 

47.  Young.town  Vindicotor-Telegrom  (E  4  S) .  15050*482 

48.  Bo.ton  Traveler  (E) .  15  041054 

49.  Bo.ton  Globe  (M  4  . .  tAsiioti 

50.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (M  4  S) .  ' 

‘New  York  New.  linage  include.  5,830,339  line. 
of  .plit-run  odverti.ing,  which  CKtuolly  ploce. 

The  Hou.ton  Chronicle  ahead  of  Ihi.  paper. 


If  you  want  to  sell  the  great  and  growing 
Houston  market  at  lowest  cost — use  the  one 
paper  that  haa  proved  and  demonstrated  ili* 
leadership  for  36  conttecutive  years. 

The  Howslon  Chronicle 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 
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after  space  restrictions  were  lifted,  representing 
a  gain  of  more  than  10  million  lines. 

In  this  “better-buying”  big  volume  market.  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  read  regularly  in  95%  of 
all  City  Zone  homes. 

The  Milwaukee  lournal 

Represented  by  O’Mara  Je  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Sew  York  Ckicogo  Detroit  Los  Anseiei  Saa  Francisco 


Milwaukee’s  retail  sales  index  of  343  in  December 
was  24%  above  the  average  of  276  for  all  other 
U.  S.  cities  of  500,000  or  more  population.  These 
figures  are  from  Sales  Management  “High  Spot 
Cities”  estimates  based  on  December  1939  as  100. 

Another  sure  index  of  buying  activity  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  advertising  volume  in  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 
— over  40  million  lines  in  the  first  full  year 
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Coverage  of  Football 
Takes  Planning  in  July 

By  Emery  Winn 


Oklahoma  City— The  football 
season  starts  July  4  at  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  That’s  when  the 
sports  department  starts  the 
wheels  turning  toward  complete 
coverage  of  high  school,  college 
and  university  gridiron  activ¬ 
ities. 

Long  before  the  first  whistle 
blows,  the  11-man  staff  knows 
its  assignments,  photographic 
needs  for  the  three-month  sea¬ 
son  are  outlined  and  circulation 
problems  have  been  ironed  out. 

Sports  Editor  Hal  Middles- 
worth  starts  it  with  a  survey  of 
the  university  schedules  involv¬ 
ing  Oklahoma  U.,  Oklahoma 
A  &  M,  Oklahoma  City  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Tulsa  University.  Each 
team’s  games  are  covered  by  a 
staff  member,  and  all  assign¬ 
ments  are  made  long  before  the 
season  opens. 

In  coopieration  with  Photo  Ed¬ 
itor  Davis  Funderburk,  photo¬ 
graphic  assignments  are  worked 
out  in  rough — with  Big  Bertha 
and  sideline  photo  coverage  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  game. 

Variety  of  Charts 

Then  Mr.  Middlesworth  stocks 
the  department  with  a  variety 
of  forms  required  to  maintain 
the  Daily  Oklahoman’s  complete 
coverage  of  all  contests  statis¬ 
tically.  That  brings  it  up  to  the 
opening  of  practice  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Once  the  season  starts,  Mr. 
Middlesworth  and  John  Cronley, 
sports  editor  of  the  companion, 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  alternate 
on  game  coverage  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  University  and  Oklahoma 
A  &  M  games,  also  working  in  a 
view  of  the  other  schools  at 
least  once  during  the  season. 
Other  staff  members  are  as¬ 
signed  regularly  to  the  other 
schools  and  to  smaller  college 
games. 

The  Oklahoman-Times  bureau 
at  Norman  keeps  the  two  papers 
protected  on  daily  pre-game 
reeds  while  staff  correspondents 
file  on  the  other  schools. 

Regular  picture-taking  days  at 
each  school  at  the  opening  of 
practice  produce  a  supply  of 
stock  pictures  with  as  many  as 
60  prints  from  a  school  not  un¬ 
usual. 

High  school  coverage,  in  a 
state  where  championship  play¬ 
offs  are  in  their  sixth  season 
<  after  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
for  many  years)  requires  a 
large  amount  of  attention,  too. 
Three  men  are  assigned  regular¬ 
ly  to  prep  coverage,  each  with 
regular  week-day  assignments 
and  games  on  Friday  nights, 
most  popular  for  high  school 
contests.  In  addition,  parttime 
helpers  from  the  nearby  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  swell  the 
writing  staff. 

Desk  work  runs  two  courses 
— Friday  nights  for  the  high 
school  reports  and  Saturday  for 
the  major  college  games. 

A  staff  of  four  manages  the 


high  school  football  desk  on  Fri¬ 
day  nights.  It  is  their  job  to 
get  the  prep  games  into  type 
and  into  the  paper  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Deadlines  are  al¬ 
most  forgotten  as  the  high 
school  scores  and  stories  pour 
in. 

Assembling  game  reports  has 
become  a  tremendous  job.  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  has  turned  to 
telephone  service  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  Here’s  how  it  works: 

A  simple  form  has  been  de¬ 
vised  upon  which  the  stringer 
can  keep  his  notes  during  the 
game.  It  details  the  scoring, 
size  of  the  crowd,  weather  and 
other  pertinent  data.  As  soon  as 
a  game  ends,  the  correspondent 
is  instructed  to  telephone  his 
notes  at  once.  Incoming  calls 
are  handled  by  an  increased 
.<taff  of  the  Oklahoman  switch¬ 
board. 

In  the  office,  a  crew  of  re¬ 
write  men  has  been  assembled. 
Most  of  them  are  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  or  Oklahoma  City  Univer¬ 
sity.  although  some  good  local 
high  school  students  have  been 
used.  They  work  in  teams  of 
two.  at  assigned  telephone  sta¬ 
tions. 

Telephone  Squad 

One  member  of  the  crew  takes 
the  notes  on  two  or  three  games. 
■Then  he  surrenders  the  phone  to 
his  partner  and  writes  the 
stories  of  his  games  from  the 
notes  he  has  taken.  By  then  his 
partner  has  another  stack  of 
notes,  and  they  switch  once 
more. 

Except  for  specified  “big 
games,’’  heads  are  written  on 
the  stories  and  set  in  the  body 
type,  thus  avoiding  a  hookup 
problem  in  the  composing  room. 

By  quick  handling  on  the  part 
of  all  hands,  as  many  as  50 
stories  have  been  received,  .set 
and  squeezed  into  the  paper  in 
the  hour-and-a-half  rush  from 
about  10  p.m.  until  11:30  p.m., 
when  most  game  reports  are  in. 

It  is  then  the  job  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  to  get  the 
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*Any  standard  Linotype 
can  be  supplied  as  a 
42- pica  machine. 
Double-plunger  metal  pot 
assures  high-quality 
>  casting  of  long-line  slugs. 
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papers  into  the  towns  where 
the  games  were  played — and 
every  effort  is  bent  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  For  those  missed,  all 
the  type  is  picked  up  through 
the  early  editions  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  night. 

The  setup  changes  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Then  a  seven-man  copy 
desks  ramrods  things  with  none 
but  experienced  copyreaders 
employed.  With  an  eight-page 
Sunday  section  to  fill,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  coordinating  stories, 
pictures  and  editions  as  rapidly 
and  smoothly  as  possible. 

Team  in  Spotlight 

With  Oklahoma  U.  and  Okla¬ 
homa  A  &  M  both  in  the  spot¬ 
light  in  recent  years,  full  cover¬ 
age  of  both  schools  is  in  order. 
On  home  games,  photographic 
coverage  is  easy,  with  autos  to 
rush  film  and  photographers  be¬ 
tween  Oklahoma  City  and  Nor¬ 
man  and  Stillwater.  Farther 
afield,  airplane  transportation 
and  Wirephoto  hookups  are  used 
when  needed. 

Coverage  is  geared  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  game.  On  some 
at  home,  as  many  as  five  writers 
and  six  photographers  are  used. 
Bowl  games  (of  which  the  two 
teams  have  had  plenty)  are  in 
the  same  category.  At  New  Or¬ 
leans  last  Jan.  1,  four  writers 
and  four  photographers  covered 
Oklahoma  and  North  Carolina 
in  the  Sugar  Bowl — as  well  as 
the  pre-game  and  post-game  an¬ 
tics  of  Oklahoma  fans.  Pictures 
were  moved  by  wire  and  plane 
to  stay-at-homes  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  view  of  the  festivities. 


Gridiron  Club 
Elects  Stokes 
As  President 

Washington  —  ’Thomas  L 
Stokes.  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
for  1950,  and  James  "T.  Berry 
man,  Washington  Star  carton 
ist,  has  been  made  vicepresident 

Their  installation  took  place 
at  the  semi-annual  dinner  of 
the  club,  Dec.  11.  Returned  to 
office  for  another  term  were 
Paul  R.  Leach,  Chicago  Doily 
News,  secretary:  Walker  S 
Buel.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
treasurer;  Lewis  Wood,  Nni 
York  Times,  historian. 

Mr.  Stokes  appointed  as  mem 
bers  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  1950:  James  L.  Wright 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  J,  Rus¬ 
sell  Wiggins,  Washington  Post, 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  Wadi- 
ington  Star. 

The  mid-winter  dinner  wa 
one  of  the  few  in  club  history 
not  attended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  is  vacationing  in  Key 
West,  Fla.  Vicepresident  Alben 
Barkley  acted  in  his  stead  and 
made  the  off-the-record  speech 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 

Henry  Ford  2nd  repli^  for 
the  Republicans. 

The  club  members  and  their 
guests,  numbering  about  500. 
were  treated  to  satirical  skits 
as  usual. 
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Reach  this  prosperous  market  through  two 
great  newspapers. 
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what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


The  golden  batter  flows  sizzling 
over  the  hot  iron  .  .  .  there’s  a 
buttery,  sugary  fragrance  that  sets 
your  taste  buds  twitching  in  antici¬ 
pation  ...  and  when  the  magic 
moment  arrives  you  open  the  iron, 
you  perform  a  deft  ritual  with  the 
little  wooden  roller  .  .  .  and  another 
krumkake  is  bom  into  the  world  to 
gladden  Christmas  appetites! 

For  generations  the  making  of 
these  wondrously  crisp,  marvelously 
flavorful  Scandinavian  Christmas 
delicacies  was  an  old  wives’  secret 
in  the  Upper  Midwest.  Grand¬ 
mothers  passed  along  their  cherished 
recipes  to  daughters  together  with 
old-country  krumkake  irons  unob¬ 
tainable  in  American  stores.  Joneses, 
Schmidts,  Kellys  and  McDonalds 
wistfully  envied  Petersons  and 
Olsons  who  knew  the  formula 
and  had  irons  to  make  krumkake. 

Then,  a  couple  of  years  ago,'  the 
great  krumkake  famine  was  broken. 
Frustrated  krumkake  fanciers  got 


MRS.  RUSTAD’S  KRUMKAKE  RECIPE 

1  cup  sugar  3  eggs 
Vi  cup  butter  Vi  cup  whipping  cream 
Vi  tsp.  nutmeg  Flour  (about  2  cups) 
Beat  eggs  until  very  light,  add 
sugar,  melted  butter,  whipped 
cream,  nutmeg.  Add  enough  flour 
to  make  light  batter,  testing  on 
hot  iron.  Place  1  teaspoonful  of 
batter  on  iron  and  bake  until  very 
light  brown.  Roll  quickly  on  stick. 


the  good  news  where  most  Upper 
Midwesterners  get  most  of  their 
news  ...  in  the  pages  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Mary  Hart, 
food  editor  of  the  Tribune,  reported 
that  a  West  St.  Paul  lady,  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Rustad,  had  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  the  scarce  krum¬ 
kake  irons.  And  Mrs.  Rustad  had  a 
superb  recipe,  too,  for  baking  these 
delicate,  paper-thin  cones  in  tradi¬ 
tional  holiday  style. 

Letters  snowed  in  from  the  great 
4-state  area  served  by  these  news¬ 
papers,  seeking  Mrs.  Rustad’s 


address,  asking  prices  and  details 
about  the  irons.  Up  to  the  start  of 
this  1949  Christmas  season  Mrs. 
Rustad  has  sold  nearly  16,000  krum¬ 
kake  irons,  and  250,000  sandbak- 
kelseims  (for making  another  famous 
Scandinavian  holiday  treat). 

And  this  Christmas,  while  krum¬ 
kake  irons  sputterover  kitchen  stoves 
and  ranges,  krumkake  enthusiasts 
have  another  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  the  best-read,  best-liked,  most- 
respected  newspapers  in  their  Upp)er 
Midwest  also  find  time  to  publish 
such  helpful  bits  of  information  that 
make  life  enjoyable  and  Christmases 
merrier  for  everybody. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

590,000  SUNDAY- 470,000  DAILY. 

JOHN  COWLES, 
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Advice  Given 
On  Minimum 
Pay  Revision 

Washington — As  the  Jan.  25 
effective  date  of  the  75-cents- 
per-hour  minimum  wage  nears, 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
officials  have  noticed  a  marked 
increase  in  queries  from  pub- 
li^ers  asking  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  act. 

‘nie  publishers'  questions  in¬ 
dicate  chiefly  confusion  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  ‘‘learn¬ 
ers,  apprentices  and  handi¬ 
capped  workers”  section. 

Since  the  regulations  in  effect 
since  November,  1940,  are  now 
in  the  process  of  revision.  Labor 
Department  authorities  can 
only  advise  publishers  to  pro-  _ 
ceed  as  they  have  in  previous 
years.  Any  revisions  of  the  new 
act,  they  said,  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register 
before  Jan.  25. 

Detailed  in  Part  520 

'Rules  governing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  student-learners  who 
participate  in  vocational  train¬ 
ing  programs  which  provide  for 
their  employment  in  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  for  part  of  the 
working  day,  or  for  alternate 
workweeks,  or  for  limited  peri¬ 
ods  during  the  year,  are  out¬ 
lined  in  Part  520  of  the  regula¬ 
tions.  While  these  rules,  per¬ 
mitting  student  -  learners  to 
work  at  wage  rates  below  the 
statutory  minimum  under  spe¬ 
cial  certificates,  were  intended 
primarily  for  certain  types  of 
programs  using  Federal  funds, 
they  also  cover  other  legitimate 
vocational  training  programs 
(derated  by  accredited  schools, 
colleges  and  universities. 

‘Ihe  revised  Fair  Labor  Stan¬ 
dards  Act  will  take  into  con 
sideration  the  sub  -  minimum  ! 
rates  and  student-learner  pro-  ! 
visions  to  prevent  curtailment  | 
of  job  opportunities  for  student  ; 
learners.  ! 

Publishers  expecting  to  be  I 
faced  with  this  problem  of  stu¬ 
dent  learners  in  their  shops  are 
advised  to  contact  Harry  Weiss. 
Directoi,  Wage  Determinations 
and  Exemptions  Branch  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administra 
tion.  Applications  for  student 
learner  certificates  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  on  official  forms 
furnished  by  the  division. 

I 


SUN 


Schooi  officiais  will  be  provided 
with  an  instruction  sheet  to  aid 
them  in  filling  in  the  forms. 

An  “apprentice”  as  now  de¬ 
fined  in  the  act  is  a  person  at 
least  16  years  of  age  who  is 
employed  to  learn  a  skilled 
trade,  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  a  written  agreement,  which 
provides  for  not  less  than  4,000 
hours  of  reasonably  continuous 
employment,  an  approved  sched¬ 
ule  of  work  experience  through 
employment,  at  least  144  hours 
per  year  of  instruction  in 
classes  related  to  his  trade,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  classes  are 
available  in  the  apprentice’s 
conununity. 

Must  Get  Approval 

No  employer  can  employ  an 
apprentice  at  a  wage  rate  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  unless 
he  has  obtained  approval  of  the 


apprenticeship  agreement  and 
has  obtained  a  temporary  cer¬ 
tificate  as  provided  in  the  act's 
regulations. 

The  rules  for  hiring  learners 
apply>  insofar  as  wages  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  youths  who  may  be 
employed  part-time  or  after 
school  in  the  newspaper's  mail¬ 
ing  room  and  similar  assign 
ments. 

Employment  of  “handicapped” 
persons  and  the  definition  of 
what  precisely  constitutes  a 
handicapped  person  in  the 
newspaper  shop  also  have  some 
publishers  baffled.  In  general, 
the  degree  to  which  a  person 
may  be  certified  as  “handi¬ 
capped”  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  job  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  his  pay  for  such 
a  job  may  be  adjusted.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  man  grown  too 
old  to  perform  work  as  a  fire¬ 


man  or  janitor  in  a  newspaoer 
plant,  could  be  employediT, 
lighter  task,  like  a  ni^t  watch 
man’s,  and  his  pay  be  on  « 
lower  scale. 

Where  a  handicapped  person 
is  being  rehabilitated  vocation 
ally,  with  a  view  to  aiding  him 
to  become  a  competent  and 
skilled  worker  in  a  newspaper 
department,  a  special  form  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
authorizes  employment  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  agency 
at  a  rate  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum  wage  applicable  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  No 
wage  rate  may  be  fixed  in  my 
special  certificate  for  a  handi¬ 
capped  worker  at  less  than  75% 
of  the  minimum  wage  rate 

The  employe  must  be  handi¬ 
capped  /or  the  job,  and  not 
simply  physically  disabled. 


IN  SEATTLE  THE  SWING  IS  TO  THE  P-l 

Way  out  ahead  in  daily  circulation  gains  and  still  picking  up  yardage^  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  has  shown  a  solid  daily  increase  of  17,786  in  the  past  six  months. 
There’s  no  guessing  about  it  ..  in  Seattle  the  swing  is  to  The  P.-I.,  with  more  and 
more  readers  getting  on  the  band  wagon! 

Better  gear  your  advertising  message  to 
the  Northwest’s  forward-marching  paper 


A  SOLID  GAIN  OF 
17,786 

in  Six  Months! 


Seattle 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  THE  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


It's  difficult  to  picture  the  size,  activity  and  sales  potential  of 
the  EIGHT  BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS, 
but  this  photograph  taken  by  a  Grand  Rapids  Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  showing  the  retail  shopping  section  and  Herpolsheimer’s 
(Allied  Stores)  new  three-million-dollar  store,' symbolizes  it. 

•  •  • 

MICHIGAN  is  a  big  market  .  .  .  conveniently  situated,  easy-to- 
ship-to,  easy-to-promote,  in  which  FOUR  OUT  OF  SEVEN  of 
the  high-volume  markets  are  BOOTH  MARKETS.* 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  few  heavily  populated  states  where 
population  and  retail  sales  have  shown  the  greatest  growth 
since  1940.* 

It  is  one  of  the  few  states  where  family  income  averages  over 
•^4800  annually.* 

For  further  specific  facts  on  how  the 
EIGHT  BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS  cover  this  big  market,  call— 

Dan  A.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

*  VW*s  Management  1949  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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4-H  Roundup 
Sponsored  by 
Moline  Dispatch 

Moline,  Ill. — To  pay  tribute 
to  accomplishments  of  4-H  Club 
boys  and  girls  in  a  five-county 
area  of  Western  Illinois,  and 
to  demonstrate  interest  and  sup  ¬ 
port  of  the  work  the  Moline 
Daily  Dispatch  annually  spon¬ 
sors  an  all-day  event.  This  year 
250  persons  attended.  The  first 
one  was  in  1936.  It  is  a  “rule" 
of  the  project  that  no  boy  or 
girl  may  accept  more  than  one 
invitation  to  the  Dispatch  party 
during  his  or  her  club  career. 
Selection  of  youngsters  to  at¬ 
tend  is  made  by  popular  vote 
of  the  club  with  confirmation 
from  the  adult  leader  of  each 
local  group. 

Because  there  is  virtually  an 
entire  new  audience  of  boys 
and  girls  and  adults  each  time, 
the  program  follows  somewhat 
the  same  pattern  each  year. 

The  guests  register,  early  in 
convention  style  and  go  in  char¬ 
tered  busses  on  a  tour  of  farm 
implement  factories. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  at 
noon,  the  guests  find  their 
places  in  the  ;banquet  hall. 
Table  favors  furnish^  by  the 
implement  companies  provide 
them  with  useful  trinkets  to 
carry  home.  Emphasis  is  placed 
by  the  co-publishers  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  August  Sundine  and  Har¬ 
ry  Sward,  on  feeding  these 
farm  ‘'o>.®  and  girls  adequately, 
so  a  Si  mpt'ious  meal  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Representatives  of  the  farm 
equipment  companies,  as  well 
as  Dispatch  personnel,  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  guests  by  the 
farm  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
Cliff  Lant,  who  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

There  are  no  long  speeches, 
but  time  is  devoted,  instead,  to 
the  type  of  entertainment  that 
will  please  the  youngsters. 

With  a  thought  about  the 
safety  of  the  guests  on  the 
highways,  the  banquet  takes 
place  at  noon.  Originally  it  was 
held  in  the  evening.  To  encour¬ 
age  parents  and  other  adults 
to  observe  the  project,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  invites  them  to  occupy 
chairs  at  the  sides  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  hall  during  the  entertain¬ 
ment  program  after  the  meal 
has  been  served. 

■ 

Buffalo  News  Family 
Paper  30  Years  Old 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Performing  a 
service  to  employes  since  its 
first  issue  in  1919,  the  News- 
News,  a  monthly  house  organ, 
goes  to  nearly  1,000  employes 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

It  measures  9V&  by  11  inches, 
usually  runs  four  pages  and  is 
edited  by  Joe  Korafweski.  Type 
is  set  in  the  News  composing 
room  and  the  job  is  run  off  in 
a  commercial  shop. 

In  former  years,  the  News- 
News  was  distributed  to  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  job.  Now  it  is 
mailed  directly  to  their  homes, 
so  other  membws  of  the  family 
also  can  read  it. 


House  Cleaning 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  building  was  marked 
with  a  House  Cleaning  Week  in 
all  departments.  A  “churman 
band"  aroused  interest  in  the 
effort.  Among  placards  urging 
employe  cooperation  was  one 
reading:  “I’ve  switched  to  a 
neater,  cleaner  desk  because  it’s 
more  efficient.” _ 

Anderson  Cleared 
Of  Assault  Charge 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Don  Ander¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  was  cleared  in 
superior  court  here  Dec.  9  ot 
charges  of  assault  and  battery 
against  a  labor  union  picket. 

In  dismissing  the  charges. 
Judge  Roy  H.  Proctor  held  that 
the  prosecution  witnesses  failed 
to  satisfy  him  “beyond  all  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt”  that  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  had  struck  the  picket  with 
his  car  without  warning.  The 
episode  took  place  last  Aug.  11 
while  Mr.  Anderson  was  enter¬ 
ing  a  strike-bound  garage. 

■ 

Steen  Heads  AANR's 
Philadelphia  Chapter 

Ralph  H.  Steen  of  De  Lisser. 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Also  elected  were  Lou  W. 
Turck  of  Reynolds  -  Fitzgerald, 
as  vicepresident,  and  Henry 
Bradley  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  chapter  also  named  its 
outgoing  president,  John  F. 
Skelly,  Jr.,  of  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Co.,  as  a  director  in  the 
national  organization. 

■ 

British  Gov't  to  Tax 
Anti-Nationalizing  Ads 

London  —  The  Labor  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ruled  that  advertising 
campaigns  by  British  industries 
criticizing  -  nationalization  are 
subject  to  taxation. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  announced 
in  Commons  that  expenditures 
for  anti-nationalization  ads  are 
subject  either  to  income  or 
profits  taxes,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  accepted  as  part  of  nor¬ 
mal  business  expenditures. 


An  Important  Development  in 
LATIN  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

.  .  .  Yes.  it  is  a  beautiful  newspai^er 
macazine  taipplement  eaeluHlvely  for 
women — the  first  of  Its  kind  to  be 
distributed  in  any  of  our  neichboring 
republics — or  aruwhere  else,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

It  is  a  remarkably  fine  advertising 
medium  because  it  is  new.  inspirational, 
complete,  popular.  8  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  are  already  subscribers  in  an  area 
where  dollars  are  still  available. 

Send  for  hroehuro,  sample 
copies,  and  rate  card, 

SnpleMeiitos  Asociadoa,  lac. 
1120  I,.extngton  Ave.,N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 

takes  pride  in  announcing 
publication  in  the  fall  of  1950 

PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

by  Edward  L.  Bemays 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Relations  at  New  York  University 
Visiting  Professor  of  Public  Relations  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
Counsel  on  Public  Relations,  New  York 


This  profound  and  explicit  book  by  Mr.  Bernays  is  based 
upon  lectures  delivered  at  New  York  University,  1949-50, 
a  complete  course  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Bernays  is  regarded  in  this  country  and  England 
as  America’s  foremost  counsel  on  public  relations,  a  profession  he 
was  instrumental  in  creating  and  naming. 

Social  scientists  and  philosophers  are  searching  for  universals  in 
human  behavior.  We  believe  Mr.  Bernays  has  suggested  universals 
of  public  motivation  and  responses  in  this  study. 

This  book  will  possibly  reorient  the  public  attitudes  of  industrial¬ 
ists,  politicians,  educators,  advertisers,  labor  leaders,  social  service 
workers,  and  we  dare  say,  even  religious  leaders,  and  increase  the  ef- 
feaiveness  of  their  leadership. 

Mr.  Bernays  has  published  two  pioneering  studies  of  the  theory  and 
praaice  of  public  relations:  "Crystallizing  Public  Opinion"  (1923) 
and  "Propaganda”  ( 1928 ) .  He  is  the  author  of  "Speak  Up  for  Democ¬ 
racy”  and  "Take  Your  Place  at  the  Peace  Table”  and  the  editor  of 
"An  Outline  of  Careers  for  Men.” 

ADVANCE  ORDERS  for  thit  book  or*  olroody  coining  in.  This  advertisement  gives 
you  on  opportunity  to  place  your  order  now  for  this  timely  and  important  book,  thus 
ensuring  you  a  copy  just  as  soon  as  it  is  published.  All  yau  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  and 
lend  us  the  enclosed  coupon,  ordering  a  copy  of  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 


Mr.  bernays’  professional  advice  is  highly 
prized,  because  it  is  based  on  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  knowledge  of  theoretical  psychology, 
sociology  and  other  social  sciences,  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  achievement,  gained  as  counsel  on  public 
relations  to  industries,  trade  and  professional 
associations,  banks,  government,  great  media  of 
mass  communication  and  others.  He  has  been 
called  as  a  guest  lecturer  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Cor¬ 
nell,  Princeton,  Columbia  and  other  universities; 
and  has  addressed  among  others,  such  bodies  as 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
American  Marketing  Association,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bankers  Association,  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  Boston  Conference  of 
Distribution,  the  Chartered  Life  Underwriters. 
Fortune,  in  a  recent  issue,  referred  to  him  as 
pioneering  in  the  profession  of  public  relations, 
"anticipating  everything  that  has  ever  been  said 
about  It.” 

In  this  book,  Edward  L.  Bernays  presents  in  de¬ 
tail  the  principles  and  praaices  he  has  applied 
professionally  since  1919,  in  paraership  with 
Doris  E.  Fleischman  in  the  public  relations  or¬ 
ganization  which  bears  his  name;  and  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  major  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  present  professional  sums  of  the  field. 


UNIVIRSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRISS,  Room  1 3 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

PleiM  reserve  for  me  copies  of  PUBLIC 

RELATIONS,  by  Edward  L.  Bernays,  at  $4.00  per 
copy,  to  be  sent  and  billed  to  me  in  the  Fall  of  1950. 
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City . 
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Business  Office  Meters 
Keep  Check  on  Presses 


Portland,  Ore. — Three  graph-  The  graph  paper  is  five 
ic  recording  meters  have  been  inches  wide  and  travels  at  the 
installed  in  the  office  of  the  rate  of  three  inches  per  hour, 
business  manager  of  the  Jour-  The  regular  day  operation  of 
nal.  They  show  at  a  glance  eight  hours  covers  a  piece  of 
which  presses  are  running  and  paper  24  inches  long,  a  con- 
at  what  speeds.  They  also  give  venient  size  for  filing, 
a  permanent  record  of  the  daily  When  a  press  is  stopped,  the 
production  of  each  press.  p^n  stands  at  the  extreme  left 

Before  their  installation,  the  side  of  the  chart,  at  the  zero 
only  way  pressroom  production  mark.  Elapsed  time  during 
could  be  checked  was  by  a  tele-  which  the  press  is  down  is 
phone  call  to  the  foreman  or  a  shown  by  a  vertical  line  at  the 
two-block  walk  to  that  depart-  zero  mark.  Rethreading  after 
ment  to  find  out  if  an  edition  a  paper  break  or  replating  the 
was  finishing  on  time.  pres^s  shows  up  as  small  de- 

The  three  meters  are  technic-  flections  near  that  mark.  In- 
ally  known  as  tachometers,  creasing  speed  shows  as  right 
They  are  connected  to  the  drive  deflections  of  the  pen. 

shafts  of  the  three  folders  on  Time  of  running  at  operating 
the  16  Hoe  press  units  which  speed  is  shown  as  a  line  run- 
were  installed  in  the  new  Jour-  ^**^8  vertically  as  the  chart 

nal  building  in  1948.  The  press  moves  under  the  pen.  Slow-  a  .. 

units  are  arranged  with  the  down  for  pasters  is  indicated  by  The  IPI  Division  of  Inter-  Chicago — A  new  media  pro- 
three  folders  so  as  to  run  as  hand  deflections  of  the  pen.  chemical  Corp.,  has  begun  full-  motion  service,  Sundberg  As* 
three  separate  presses.  The  op-  ■  scale  printing  ink  production  in  ciates,  was  announced  here  Iqr 

eration  of  each  press  is  indi-  InformCltion  Stoff  $2,500,000  plant  at  Eliz-  C.  H.  Sundl^rg,  former  newsp*- 

cat^  on  a  separate  tachometer.  r*,,x  t  con  a  004  abeth,  N.  J.  R.  W.  Smith,  IPI  perman,  whose  resignation  is 

out  uOin  dZU  tO  ZZ4  president,  reports  complete  general  promotion  manager  d 

Aoapied  Becoraer  Washington  —  Reoreanization  transfer  of  all  ink-making  National  Transitads  is  effective 

The  five-man  electrical  de  "^o^K^JJi^ation  equipment  to  Elizabeth  from  Jan.  1. 

bJ'iSS™”  riSvId  «»"  «f  S  dI-  "’I  *  ">  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Sundber,  «d  up  Ih.  ,nr 

the^^^t  to  ouf ’in^Lnh  by  merging  four  divisions  The  Elizabeth  plant  is  a  giant,  motion  and  research  depart 

ic  rneters  Ol-  and  their  12  branches  into  five  More  than  four  acres  of  floor  ment  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  and 

son  ^nvinelred  ^riob  "lajor  divisions  has  been  an-  space  provide  for  ink-making,  research  and  promotion  depart- 

‘  Looking  around  for '  suitable  nounced  by  Director  William  lal^ratoiy  and  office  facilities,  ment  for  the  Branham  Company, 

^oKing  arouTO  lor  suiiaoie  The  12\^  acre  grounds  give  Chicago.  He  was  a  founder  of 

^QHipment,  Mr,  Olson  inspected  Mmole  room  for  outrfoor  storage  Chicago  C  h  a  d  t  e  r  American 

the  Esterline  -  Angus  graphic  The  reorganization  reduces  °sion  Mar^lung  A^s^iltion 

recorrfer  Tt  ic  irnh\im  on  the  total  emnlovmeot  in  the  future  exponsion.  Marxeiing  ASSOCiailOn. 


Gordon  F.  Law,  business  monager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  loumoL 
checks  press  operation  oi  the  Journal's  three  presses  os  shown  by 
graphic  recording  meters  instoUed  in  his  office. 


.  .  .  There  is  an  abiding  interest  in  real  news  in  the 
held  of  religion.  Your  church  editor  needs  more  well 
written  news,  prepared  by  specialists  who  recognize 
the  significance  of  developments  in  Washington. 

Did  you  know  that  you  could  get  The  Washington 
Rtllglotis  Review  (with  full  right  to  reprint  from  it) 
every  week  for  only 


$10  A  YEAR! 


The  Ri\it  \v  IS  preparesl  each  week  by  a  staff  under  the 
direction  of  a  lonittinu  former  church  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post.  It  is  now  two  years  old  anil  is  written 
clearly,  simply,  forcefully. 


It  is  authoritatise.  unbiased,  non-si-ctarian.  contains  news 
of  Protestants,  ('atholics  and  lews,  and  gives  the  gist 
of  pertinent  jiolitical-rtligious  developments  that  appeal 
to  intelligent,  alert  churchmen-  -laymen  and  clergy  alike. 


18  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  pistes.  Qui^ 
setion.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


SEND  YOUR  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY  TO: 


ROBERT  TATE  ALLAN 

Church  News  Service 

1707 — I9fh  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


^IfCd  lllbicaocu  |JIUUUUUUII 

at  LOWER  COST 

Now  the  time-tested  adjustable-speed 
(Type  ACA)  motor  with  built-in  preset 
speed  adjustment  is  combined  with 
pilot  motor  and  control  unit  to  give 
the  offset  printing  industry  these  im¬ 
portant  advantages: 


OFFERS  d-c  speed  characteristics  with  a-c  power  advantages; 
holds  virtually  the  same  smooth  speed  under  different  press  loads. 

ALLOWS  a  wider  printing  range.  Speed  ranges  (printing 
ranges)  of  3-1, 6-1,  and  20-1  are  stock  items,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Slowdown  and  quick  stopping  features  are  also  available. 

PROVES  less  expensive  on  all  counts: 

1.  Initial  cost  is  equal  to  or  lower  than  other  drives. 

2.  Installation  cost  is  much  lower  since  the  size  of  the  control 
unit  is  but  10%  the  size  of  those  on  other  press  drives,  and  allows 
press  mounting. 

3.  Maintenance  cost  is  cut  to  a  bare  minimum  since  the  control 
consists  only  of  line  contactors. 

For  immediate  informotion  concerning  this  pockogod  drivo  sytfom,  contoct 


tho  printing  spoclolist  in  your  noorost  G*E  office  or  write  now  for  our  bulletin 


GEA»4883.  Apporotus  Doportmont,  Section  653-6,  General  Electric  Company, 


Schenectody,  N.  Y. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  1949 


NEW  ADJUSTABLE-SPEED  DRIVE  FOR  OFFSET 


THE  COMIC  WEEKIY 


SMASHES  EVERY  PREVIOUS 
ADVERTISING  RECORD! 

TEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  GAINS! 
1949  IS  BIGGEST  YEAR 
IN  ITS  HISTORY! 

more 

LINES  OF  ADVERTISING 

more 

DOLLAR  VOLUME 

more 

PRODUCTS  IN  GREATER  VARIETY 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE! 

All  of  Puck’s  issues  for  the  year  1949  have  already  closed. 

EDITOR&PUBLISKERior  December  17,  15<5 


These  advertisers  know  that  Puck,  the  only  national  Comic  Weekly,  is  America’s 
most  powerful  and  exciting  sales  force,  reaching  a  responsive  audience  of  18 
million  buying  adults  in  more  than  8,000,000  homes  (and  virtually  all  the  kids) 
...  in  7400  communities  where  83%  of  retail  goods  are  sold!  Messages  in  Puck 
commonly  draw  3  to  5  times  more  readers  per  dollar  than  the  same  ads  in  top 
weekly  magazines.  Are  you  getting  as  much . . .  for  the  money  you  spend? 


10  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Walter  J.  Black,  Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 
General  Foods  Corp. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

Andrew  Jergens  Co. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co. 

Lever  Bros.  Co. 

Lionel  Corporation 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

The  Wander  Co. 

Wilson  Chemical  Co. 

S  TO  10  YEARS 

Armour  Co. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co. 
Com  Products  Refining  Co. 
Coming  Glass  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
Eversharp,  Inc. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

General  Electric  Company 


Int.  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 

S.  C.  Johnson  (k  Son,  Inc. 

Kellogg  Co. 

Knox  Gelatine  Company 
Kraft  Foods  Co. 

Thos.  Learning  &  Co.,  Inc. 
National  Biscuit  Co. 

Pepsi-Cola  Company 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc. 

R.  K.  O.  Radio  Pictures,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Unicorn  Press 
Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co. 
Wildroot  Co.,  Inc. 

Wm.  H.  Wise  Ik  Company,  Inc. 

UNDER  5  YEARS 

Admiral  Corp. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Borden  Co. 

Boyle-Midway,  Inc. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

Casco  Products  Corp. 

Cleveland  Welding  Co. 

D.  A.  V.  Service  Foundation 
Florida  Fashions,  Inc. 

The  Hills  Bros.  Company 
Walter  H.  Johnson  Candy  Co. 
Larus  fit  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

Library  Guild,  Inc. 


Lipton,  Thos.  J.,  Inc. 

Mars,  Inc. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Michigan  Bulb  Co. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Motorola,  Inc. 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc. 

Nestor  Johnson 
Noma  Electric  Corp. 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

Pacquin,  Inc. 

Parker  Bros.,  Inc. 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Queen  Anne  Candy  Co. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Scarne’s  Challenge,  Inc. 

Schwinn,  Arnold  Ik  Co. 

Seven-Up  Co. 

Sperti,  Inc. 

Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

John  Stevenson 
Stewart-Warner  Corp. 

Sunway  Fruit  Products  Company 
Swift  flt  Co. 

Toni,  Inc. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 
U.  S.  Time  Corp. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

Visking  Corp. 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  ^ 


NLRB  ACTION 

rKE  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
finally  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
International  Typographical  Union  is 
stalling  for  time  and  has  no  intention  of 
complying  with  its  Oct.  28  order  in  the 
.\NPA  and  Chicago  cases. 

The  board  this  week  announced  it  “has 
determined  to  proceed  with  enforcement 
and  has  advised  its  enforcement  division 
to  take  steps  seeking  enforcement.”  That 
can  only  mean  court  action  to  obtain 
compliance.  The  board  frowned  on  in¬ 
junction  proceedings  but  we  can’t  imder- 
stand  why.  Once  before  the  board’s  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
injunctive  action  against  the  same  union. 

Half  a  month  has  now  gone  by  since 
the  extended  deadline  for  compliance. 
The  usual  10  days  were  extended  to  more 
than  a  month  by  NLRB  and  when  the 
new  deadline,  Dec.  1,  passed  the  ITU 
attorneys  made  feeble  pleas  that  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  re-hearing  was  being  prepared — 
they  wanted  more  time.  Almost  two 
.months  have  transpired  since  the  NLRB 
order  was  handed  down  and  ITU  has 
done  nothing.  Surely  that  is  time  enough 
for  any  labor  union  officer  or  any  attor¬ 
ney  to  make  up  his  mind  what  he  will 
do,  and  do  it.  It  is  time  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  any  number  of  briefs  or  petitions — 
if  that  is  actually  what  I’TU  intended 
to  do. 

But  ITU  has  done  nothing  but  continue 
to  pursue  policies  which  the  NLRB  order 
forbade  them  to  follow.  It  has  defied  the 
authority  of  the  board.  It  obviously  has 
no  intention  of  complying. 

NLRB  has  already  waited  too  long  to 
take  action.  It  should  push  this  long- 
delayed  court  action  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

WHE’THER  the  announcement  this  week 
of  Powell  River  Paper  Company  is  the 
ftr.st  break  in  the  newsprint  price  will  be 
determined  only  by  later  developments. 

The  company  announced  the  reduction 
of  a  freight  differential  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  the  South  West  stating  it  is  not  a 
price  reduction.  It  establishes  the  $100 
per  ton  price  on  the  Coast  which  is  no 
lower  than  the  base  price  in  New  York, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  reduction  of  $2 
to  the  publishers  of  San  Francisco  and 
of  $3  to  the  publishers  in  Los  Angeles  in 
the  cost  of  their  newsprint.  Prices  in 
other  cities  vary  accordingly. 

It  is  immaterial  to  argue  at  this  time 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  price  reduction. 
The  important  factor  is  that  competitive 
forces  appear  to  be  at  work  which  ulti¬ 
mately  may  bring  some  relief  in  price  to 
all  the  U.  S.  publishers. 

Also,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
freight  “adjustment”  bringing  the  tonnage 
cost  to  the  publisher  downward,  with  the 
protestations  of  all  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  in  September  at  the  time  of 
Canadian  devaluation.  ’Then  they  con¬ 
tended  devaluation  automatically  raised 
their  freight  costs  in  the  U.  S.  which  was 
another  reason  why  they  could  not  re¬ 
duce  the  price  per  ton.  ’This  latest  de 
velopment  makes  one  wonder. 
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Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding. — 
Proverbs  HI;  13. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

ON  December  15,  158  years  ago,  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States — the  Bill  of 
Rights — ^went  into  force.  Since  that  time 
the  American  people  have  had  to  main¬ 
tain  constant  vigilance  to  protect  the 
fimdamental  liberties  granted  to  them  in 
that  charter. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  more  danger  to¬ 
day  of  complacency  among  the  people 
regarding  their  hard  won  liberties  than 
at  any  other  time.  Modern  civilization 
and  its  complexities  has  fostered  a  “let 
George  do  it”  attitude  among  many 
people,  a  “take  it  for  granted”  feeling 
that  if  they  sit  back  and  wait  everything 
will  work  out  all  right. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  suc¬ 
cinctly  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  anniversary: 

“It  is  only  when  Americans  cease  to 
worry  about  their  freedom  that  we  will 
have  to  despair  of  the  freedom  of 
Americans.” 

Happily,  a  few  Americans  are  worried 
about  continuing  efforts  to  encroach  on 
basic  liberties  granted  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  leading  that 
group  are  the  editors  of  our  free  press 
which  has  become  the  watchdog  of  all 
our  freedoms.  Newspaper  editors  realize 
more  than  anyone  else  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  keystone  of  all  liberties 
and  without  it  others  would  gradually 
disappear.  Being  in  close  touch  with  the 
daily  development  of  news,  they  par¬ 
ticularly  are  aware  of  complacency  in 
many  quarters  and  of  threatening  en¬ 
croachments. 

They  will  not  let  the  people  forget  their 
cherished  rights.  However,  their  efforts 
are  sometimes  misinterpreted  as  dictated 
only  by  selfish  motives  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  press  for  themselves  alone. 
’The  people  forget  that  a  free  press  is 
guaranteed  to  them,  not  to  the  publishers, 
and  without  it  they  would  be  easy  targets 
for  the  proponents  of  the  regimented  state. 

’That's  one  reason  why  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  and  promoted  National  Newspaper 
Week  since  its  inception.  It  is  one  period 
during  the  year  when  newspapers  can  do 
a  concentrated  job  of  educating  their 
readers  on  the  operation  and  meaning  of 
a  free  press. 

That  is  also  the  reason  why  we  believe 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  December  15.  should 
become  a  national  day  of  observance — a 
day  when  the  full  meaning  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  would  be  pounded  into  the 
heads  of  all  Americans. 

EDITOR 


ADVERTISING  BAN 

THE  forces  of  prohibition  are  revivinj 
their  efforts  in  Congress  to  ban  adver 
tising  of  alcoholic  beverages  from 
papers,  radio  and  magazines  moving  in 
interstate  commerce.  Once  again  we  must 
warn  that  this  is  merely  the  first  step  in 
a  nationwide  move  to  restore  prohibition 
which  is  so  dangerous  in  its  implications 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  an  opening  wedge 
for  governmental  prohibition  of  any  and 
all  advertising. 

If  the  anti-liquor  forces  are  successful 
in  this  attempt  (it  was  defeated  in  (Com¬ 
mittee  last  year),  it  will  have  established 
a  precedent  for  the  principle  that  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  may  be  sold  legally  cannot  be 
advertised  or  promoted  or  displayed  to 
the  public.  What  could  be  more  ridk 
ulous  in  our  20th  century  economy  than 
to  tell  a  man  he  can  sell  something  but 
he  cannot  proclaim  his  wares  or  visit  his 
neighbors  or  his  customers  to  tell  them 
about  it? 

If  Congress  turns  out  to  be  a  sucker 
for  the  propaganda  of  this  one  pressure 
group,  what  products  will  be  next— to 
bacco,  cosmetics,  automobiles?  There  are 
some  who  claim  they  are  dangerous. 

Furthermore,  how  can  Congressional 
classification  of  media  for  advertising  pur 
poses  be  legal?  The  proposed  measure 
would  ban  liquor  advertising  in  media 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce.  Sup 
posedly,  the  advertisers  could  still  buy 
space  in  weeklies,  throwaways  and  other 
publications  that  do  not  cross  state  lines 

We  believe  it  would  be  just  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  for  Congress  to  legislate  that 
an  advertiser  cannot  use  one  type  of  pub¬ 
lication  but  imply  he  can  use  another  type 
as  it  would  be  for  Congress  to  prohibit 
the  interstate  advertising  of  one  industry 
when  its  products  are  legally  for  sale 

If  the  Volstead  worshipers  want  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  “noble  experiment.”  let  them 
attack  the  problem  directly  on  its  merits 
instead  of  this  sneak  attack  on  advertis 
ing. 

E  <S  P  CONTESTS 

THIS  week  Editor  &  Publisher  announces 
its  1949  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 
Last  week  the  annual  News  Picture  Con 
test  was  announced.  Here  are  opportun¬ 
ities  for  both  the  editorial  and  the  busi 
ness  side  to  gather  in  some  laurels.  Both 
contests  have  some  changes  in  the  rule 
since  last  year,  but  the  important  thinj 
to  remember  is  that  entries  for  either  one 
must  be  in  by  January  31,  1950.  , 

The  Promotion  Contest  covers  almost 
any  work  a  newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  has  done  during  1949.  There  are 
awards  for  trade  paper  advertising,  direct 
mail,  sales  presentations  directed  at  local 
or  national  accounts,  classified  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  community  service  pro¬ 
motions,  research  activities. 

The  News  Picture  Contest  is  confined 
to  spot  news  photos  taken  during  t|x 
calendar  year  and  published  in  a  daih  , 
newspaper. 

Hurry,  hurry  .  .  .  ! 

Entries  are  being  received  already,  n 
you  don’t  know  the  rules  we’ll  be  gl« 
to  send  them  to  you. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  19« 
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mention 


IN  SHOW 


signed  as  assistant  general  man- 

ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  In  the  Edit( 

(Utah)  Deseret  News.  - 

I  Side  Francis  Eaton  has  been  Abe  Mellinx 
■■  '  named  classified  advertising  editor  of  the 

formerly  manager  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  (Calif.)  Chroni 
the  Am  Register-Guard,  succeeding  Ray 
Ivertlsing  Foster,  who  resigned. 
ited  with  Paul  Flippin,  advertising 

manager  of  the  Altus  Times-  13 

assistant  Democrat,  has  been  elected 
^alo  (N.  chairman  of  the  ad  group  of 
>as  been  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
le  Manu-  succeeds  George  Bauer, 

List  Com-  Bartlesville  Examiner  -  Enter- 

prise.  Jack  Scott,  ad  manager  _ 

•Iv  chief  Ponca  City  Daily  News, 

was  elected  vicechairman. 

^cvencv’  David  N.  Smith  has  been  pro-  AHi 

ioino  Ho  '"oted  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Sun-Gazette  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  M«UmkoH 
'  writer.  Gazette  &  Bulletin,  it  is  an-  with  the  rank  ( 
resigned  nounced  by  Business  Manager  onel 
■ector  of  w.  V.  Person.  Bryce  W.  Aj 

Ilommun-  William  Butler  has  been  ap-  signed  as  head  < 
to  join  pointed  circulation  manager  of  Salt  Lake  City 
of  the  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-  News,  to  join  t 
os.  He  Courier,  joining  the  paper  after  the  Oakland  ( 

ssociated  serving  as  circulation  manager  quirer.  He  was 
of  the  Culver  City  Star-News.  {Continued 


Something  nice  for  a  publisher? 

*  always  suggest 


— George  Lichty’s  chuckle- 
packed  daily  panel  and 
Sunday  color  page,  now  a 
L  favorite  feature  in  over 
100  newspapers,  coast  to 
I  coast.  To  see  how  it  will 
help'  you  win  new  read¬ 
ers,  hold  old  ones,  and 
give  your  net  paid  daily 
an  impressive  new  look, 
^  wire  for  proofs  today! 


( Mich. )  Press, 
has  been  named 
manager  of  the 
classified  ad  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Ga- 
—  succeeds  George 
Bauer,  who  resigned  because  of 
lU  health. 

Tommy  Terrill  has  been 
')»nied  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
>TM.)  Star-Telegram.  He  has 
j^n  with  the  newspaper  since 

WiLBY  M.  Durham  has  re- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  fo 


Garter 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


**Quips  and 
Quiddities  ** 


...  to  quote  Shakes¬ 
peare.  th  at’s  what 
makes 

Fred  Othman’s 

Washington  column 
delightfully  different, 
easy-to-read,  enjoyecf 
hy  millions. 

In  further  descrih- 
ing  Othman’s  unique 
style,  it  would  he  easy 
to  use  John  Ray’s, 
"truth  in  jest  ’  line,, 
for  w  hile  Oth  man 
seems  to  treat  matters, 
lightly,  he  states  fac¬ 
tual  truths  of  w  hat 
goes  on  in  the  nation  s. 
capital. 

• 

Over  lot)  newspapers, 
daily  enjoy  ( )thman 
ovations  from  enthus-. 
iastic  readers! 

• 

WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  RATE  TODAY! 


UNITED  FEATURES 
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PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  37 

rewrite  man  before  joining  the 
Deseret  News  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davis  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mrs.  Evelyn  Silveira. 
resigned,  as  women’s  editor  of 
the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Cour¬ 
ier. 

Calvin  S.  Cowan  has  left  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post  to 
do  free-lance  writing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Barry  Bishop,  Mexico  City 
correspondent  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  Mrs. 
Bishop  celebrated  their  20th 
wedding  anniversary  Dec.  3 
The  200  guests  included  U  S 
^bassador  Walter  Thurston, 
the  mayor  of  Mexico  City  and 
the  secretary  general  of  the 
Mexican  federal  district.  Mr. 
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Bishop  distributed  a  miniature 
edition  of  the  News  printed  in 
Spanish. 

William 

-  A.  Korns,  who 

joined  the  New 
Orleans  (La.) 
Item  in  1946, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  He 
will  continue 
his  duties  as 
chief  editorial 
writer.  Mr. 
Korns,  29,  was 
born  in  Peking, 
China,  educated 
Korns  jj,  Switzerland, 

at  Dartmouth  and  Harvard, 
taught  at  Yale,  and  worked  for 
the  State  Department  and  Office 
of  Strategic  Services. 

James  W.  Harman,  who  has 
been  with  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
News  Leader  since  1945,  has 
been  named  editorial  assistant. 
His  duties  include  editorial  re¬ 
search  and  layout,  make-up  and 
copy  editing  for  the  editorial 
pages. 

Dozier  C.  Cade,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  become 
an  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Emory  University,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Journal  in  1946  he  was  with 
the  Eufaula  ( Ala. )  Tribune,  and 
was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Art  Desmond,  who  had  been 
on  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  copyrim,  is  now  with  the 
Lawrence  H.  Selz  Organization, 
doing  public  relations  work  for 
the  Royal  Metal  Furniture  ac¬ 
count. 

Marian  Fitch,  once  with  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis. )  Journal  and  the 
United  Press,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Philip 
Lesly  Co.,  public  relations,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Leland  E.  Davis,  once  with 
West  Virginia  dailies  and  later 
owner  of  his  own  advertising 
agency,  is  now  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer  copy  desk. 

Thomas  S.  Haney,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Akron  (O. ) 
Beacon  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Washington  staff  of  Knight 
Newspapers  as  Beacon  Journal 
representative.  He  succeeds  Ray 
Mitten,  who  has  been  in  the 
bureau  for  five  years,  and  who 
will  rejoin  the  Beacon  Journal 
city  staff. 

Bill  Proxmire,  formerly  a 
Madison  Wisconsin  Capital 
Times  editorial  staffer,  has 
taken  a  position  with  Union 
Labor  News  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Madison  AFL 
unions. 

John  Hoving,  police  reporter 
on  the  Wisconsin  Capital  Times, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  staffer. 

Aldric  Revell,  political  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  Capital 
Times,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  CIO 
council. 

Phil  Drotning,  political  writ¬ 
er  and  columnist  for  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  research 
assistant  in  the  office  of  Gov. 
Rennebohm.  He  is  succeeded 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 

»  Bovs  Cmts  Q  (  \  \ 


‘Tve  been  reading  about  you  in  the  gossip  columns!" 


on  the  Journal  political  run  by  named  public  affairs  officer  for 
Sanford  Goltz.  the  American  embassy  at  Tel 

Karl  F.  Zeisler,  editorial  de-  Aviv,  Israel,  and  will  leave  for 
partment  executive  of  the  Mon-  Ihe  POst  late  this  month.  He 
roe  (Mich.)  Evening  News  and  Sprir^fleld 

magazine  writer,  was  elected  before  he  joined 

vicepresident  of  the  Michigan  In®  Herald, 
youth  commission  at  the  organ-  Charles  G.  Miller,  dean  of 
ization’s  first  meeting  in  De-  State  House  correspondents  it 
vroit.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  columnist 

Fred  Thompson,  of  the  edi-  Harrisburg  Sunday  P« 

torial  department  staff,  Adrian  triot-News,  was  feted  by  Im 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  has  resigned  colleagues  at  a  dinner  recently 
to  join  the  public  relations  staff  marking  his  50th  anniversary  as 
of  Dearborn  Motors,  Detroit.  ®  newspaperman. 

George  J.  Hunt,  former  Ot- 

tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  sports  writ-  the  National  Press  Club.  hM  had 
er,  veteran  of  the  RCAF,  and 

since  1946  assistant  supervisor  B^zil  the  Order 

of  information  for  Central  Mort-  the  Southern  Cross, 
gage  and  Housing  Corporation, 

has  been  named  assistant  man-  Wedding  Bells 

ager  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  ,  ^  — 

branch  office  of  CMHC.  Alliene  Lee  Wiggins,  society 

John  A.  Boccio,  Buffalo  (N.  staffer  for  the  San  Angelo 
Y)  Evening  News  city  hall  re-  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  and  Lt. 
porter,  Ls  taking  a  leave  of  ab-  John  Adkin  Walter,  III,  of  Mont 
sence  to  become  secretary  to  gomery,  Ala.,  Dec.  2,  at  Good 
Mayor-elect  Joseph  Mruk — a  fellow  Air  Force  Base  ( San  An- 

$5,200-a-year  job.  gelo). 

Arthur  L.  Davis,  assistant  fi-  Shawn  Moosekian,  labor  edi- 
nancial  editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  tor,  Oakland.  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
Evening  News,  will  serve  as  and  Miss  Betty  Zhderian,  at  Los 
Washington  correspondent  for  Angeles. 

the  paper  after  Jan.  1.  He  will  Earl  Lawson,  Cincinnati  (O.i 
succeed  Arwood  J.  Ruttenber,  Times-Star  sports  staffer,  and 
who  resigned  Aug.  1  to  become  Miss  Sylvia  Rolfes,  recently, 
director  of  public  relations  for  Edith  Boyle,  reporter. 
the  New  York  State  Republican  buryport  (Mass.)  Daily  Nevi. 
Committee.  and  Hollis  J.  Hamilton,  Nov.  U, 

H.  Armand  de  Masi,  chief  ®t  Newburyport. 
copy  editor  of  the  New  York  “  , 

Journal  -  American,  has  been  PuDllShGTS  Cited 

named  an  advisory  member  of  University  Miss. — Publishers 
the  American  Legion’s  National  j  Oliver  Emmerich  of  McComi 
Publications  Commission,  which  Enterprise- Journal,  and  Lest^ 
supervises  publication  of  the  Williams,  Ckilumbia,  Miss 

American  Legion  Magazine  and  vveekly  publisher,  received  the 
the  National  Legionnaire,  I949  merit  awards  of  LamW 

Fred  J.  Post,  sports  editor  of  Sigma,  University  of  Mi^ 

the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  sippi  journalism  fraternity.  Mi 
has  been  elected  president  of  Emmerich  received  special  fflw 
the  Connecticut  Baseball  Um-  tion  for  his  effort  in  the 
pires’  Association.  velopment  of  the  community  » 

Leonard  Ware,  an  editorial  McComb  and  Pike  County, 

writer  on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  ticularly  in  launching  a 

Herald  for  15  years,  has  been  point  farm  program. 
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PRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES  have  been  applied  to 
every  graphic  arts  operation  at  the  130-year  old  William  G. 
Johnston  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Modern 
high-speed  presses  and  type-casting  machines  supply  the 
volume  printing  requirements  of  many  business  and 
industrial  organizations. 

Since  many  of  the  processes  require  heat,  the  William 
G.  Johnston  Company  has  standardized  on  flexible  GAS 
for  presses,  type-casting  machines,  metal-melting  fur¬ 
naces,  glue  pots.  These  diversified  applications  represent 
a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  productive  flames  of  GAS 
serve  the  graphic  arts,  but  Plant  Manager,  H.  M.  Fritz 
sums  up  the  experience  of  his  company  in  these 
words,  "GAS  is  important  to  us  because  of  its  speed, 
flexibility,  economy,  and  cleanliness.  We  have  used 
Gas-equipped  machinery  for  many  years  with  complete 
satisfaction.” 

The  long  list  of  GAS  users,  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  they  apply  GAS  to  graphic  arts  processes,  is 
evidence  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  this  versatile  pro¬ 
duction-tool.  YouTl 
find  it  worthwhile  to 
check  up  on  GAS  for 
any  heat  processing  re¬ 
quirement. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Four  Gas-eauipped  Miehle  Vertical 
Presses  ana,  below,  one  of  three 
Miller  two-color  presses,  all  GAS- 
equipped 
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SYNDICATES 

1950  Stars  Bode  Well 
For  Newspapers 

By  Jane  McMaster 


There’s  good  news  for  people 
engaged  in  the  quick-exchange- 
of-ideas  business.  It’ll  be  an 
excellent  year,  the  next,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newswriting  ven¬ 
tures.  The  sensational  will  be 
a  good  bet,  and  so  will  human 
interest. 

A  more  salutary  newsprint 
situation  is  included  in  this 
prediction  by  J^s.  Marion 
Drew,  who  writes  “Your  Stars 
Today”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 
And  she  doesn’t  use  a  crystal 
ball.  She  uses  charts. 

Reason  1950  will  be  health¬ 
ful  for  newspapers  is  that  a 
pie-shaped  spot  of  chart  has 
Jupiter  and  Venus  on  them — 
the  two  bjst  planets  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  could  be  on 
the  incre»;'.se.  or  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  could  rise,  or  both. 
For  Jupiter  is  expansive.  And 
Jupiter  is  in  there. 

Not  for  people  engaged  in  the 
slower-exchange-of-ideas,  how¬ 
ever.  Planetary  indications  are 
not  so  rosy  for  books  and  edu¬ 
cational  projects,  according  to 
Mrs.  Drew. 

The  astrologer  peered  through 
the  foggy  dew  for  E  &  P  in  line 
with  her  forthcoming  1950  fore¬ 
cast  for  the  general  newspaper 
consumer.  She  claims  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  in  prognos¬ 
ticating  than  a  well-known 
Washington  commentator,  who 
incidentally,  once  asked  her  for 
some  predictions  for  his  own 
use,  she  says.  (When  she  held 
out  for  cr^it,  he  dropped  the 
idea.  > 

Her  1949  Forecasts 

The  syndicate  is  taking  the 
year-end  occasion  to  tot  up 
these  things  that  came  in  1949 
after  Mrs.  Drew  said  they 
would:  a  great  earthquake 

(there  was  one  in  Ecuador  in 
August);  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb  for  Russia;  re¬ 
markably  dry  weather;  a  crip¬ 
pling  strike;  money  fluctuations, 
and  some  grief  in  the  personal 
life  of  Ingrid  Bergman.  Also 
two  newsworthy  marriages — 
“one  of  them  ...  of  a  person 
rather  past  the  age  when  at¬ 
tention  is  most  readily  given 
to  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Mrs.  Drew  is.  of  course,  some¬ 
times  wrong,  too.  Her  romantic 
hopes_  ifor  Mlargaret  Truman 
haven’t  been  confirmed  so  far. 
But  there’s  always  next  year. 
And  as  Mrs.  Drew  says,  “She’ll 
be  married  in  1950  or  she’ll  be 
missing  a  good  chance.” 

Picked  Truman  to  Win 

The  columnist  can  be  more 
confident  about  her  Wliite 
House  predictions  than  most. 
She  was  one  of  that  minuscule 
minority  who  forecast  the  oc¬ 
cupants  would  stay  on  after 
Nov.,  1948  voting.  In  fact,  she 
claims  100%  perfect  on  presi¬ 
dential  predictions  from  Hoover 
on.  ( She  picked  Hoover  be- 

40 


fore  he  was  even  nominated.) 
In  addition,  she  calls  Roosevelt 
“one  of  my  first  clients.” 

Mrs.  Drew,  who  at  middle 
age  has  a  grayish  blond  bang 
and  a  bright  smile,  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  astrology  when  she 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald.  One  day  she 
went  along  ( for  a  possible 
story )  when  a  friend  wanted 
company  for  a  visit  to  an  as¬ 
trologer.  The  astrologer,  an 
old,  old  man  in  a  black  skull 
cap,  advised  against  the  friend’s 
approaching  marriage.  (He  was 
ri^t,  it  turned  out  years 
later. )  Mrs.  Drew,  a  recent 
college  graduate  and  a  bit  cocky 
about  her  learning,  was  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  charts.  But 
when  she  asked  the  astrologer 
to  teach  her  how  to  interpret 

them,  he  said:  “When  you  seek 
learning,  you  must  come  on 
your  knees.” 

“I  didn’t  know  what  he  meant 

then,  and  three  or  four  years 
later  when  I  did.  1  tried  to 
find  him.  But  he  was  dead.” 
Mrs.  Drew'  related. 

FDR's  Prognosticator 

By  that  time  she  had  gone 
into  bank  advertising,  studied 
astrology  on  her  own  one  year, 
and  prepared  a  horoscope  for  a 
man  who  would  lead  the  coun¬ 
try  for  many  a  year. 

It  came  about  in  1920 
through  her  father,  a  Duchess 
County.  N.  Y.  attorney  and  po¬ 
litical  leader,  who  didn’t  think 
much  of  her  field  of  interest. 
But  after  she  showed  her  de¬ 
termination  ( “I  thought  that  if 
I  ought  to  be  running  around 
in  a  Gypsy  wagon  or  a  side 
show,  well,  that  was  just  what 
I  ought  to  do”)  he  gave  in. 
And  one  day  he  asked  her  to 
prepare  a  horoscope  from  some 
data  he  gave  her.  She  didn’t 
know  until  afterward  that  it 
was  for  a  man  named  Roosevelt, 
a.ssistant  secretary  of  the  Navy. 

As  Mrs.  Drew  got  the  story. 
Judge  John  E.  Mack,  a  friend 
of  Roosevelt’s,  declaimed  the 
horoscope  with  flourishes  and 
there  was  .soi'.ie  merriment  all 
around.  “But  Roosevelt  didn’t 
laugh.”  says  Mrs.  Drew.  “He 
said  he  would  take  that — and 
that  he  wouldn't  show  it  to  the 
missus.”  (Mrs.  Drew  remem¬ 
bers  the  horoscope  showed  he 
should  avoid  corns  and  chills 
and  anything  that  would  give 
cramps.  Roosevelt  came  down 
with  polio  several  months 
later,  she  said. 

Afterward,  up  until  the  death 
of  “Missy”  LeHand.  with  whom 
she  corresponded.  Mrs.  Drew 
continued  to  furnish  horoscopes 
for  Roosevelt.  A  framed  letter 
from  him  written  when  he  was 
governor  of  New  York,  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  her  study. 

New  York  World  Feature 

Soon  after  doing  the  first 
Roosevelt  horoscope,  Mrs.  Drew 


began  an  astrology  feature  on 
Sundays  for  the  old  New  York 
World  and  continued  it  for  10 
years.  She  joined  the  New 
York  News  about  seven  years 
ago. 

In  the  little  town  above 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
lives,  runs  an  antique  shop, 
commutes  to  New  York  for 
university  study  and  writes, 
Mrs.  Drew  has  also  on  occasion 
advised  people  about  their  fu¬ 
ture.  But  when  she  told  one 
lady  that  she’d  lost  the  thing 
dearest  in  the  world  to  her,  the 
lady  dropped  over  in  a  dead 
faint.  S^ms  her  husband  had 
died  recently.  Since  then,  Mrs. 
Drew  has  tried  to  stay  away 
from  this  sort  of  thing  and  con¬ 
centrates  more  on  general  find¬ 
ings. 

Predicts  Depression 

Her  general  charts  cover 
everything  from  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  to  the  financial  situ¬ 
ation  ( she  thinks  there  might 
be  a  panic  in  1953)  and  includ¬ 
ing  every  president  of  the  U.  S. 
She  knows  for  instance,  that  a 
Gemini  has  never  been  a  presi¬ 
dent.  She  also  predicts  Eisen¬ 
hower  will  never  run.  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  a  Libra  and  chances 
are  against  a  Libra  getting  to 
be  president.  Only  one  ever 
has. 

As  for  us,  she  looked  hard, 
found  out  our  birthday  and 
estimated :  ( 1 )  we'd  had  a  bad 
year,  and  (2)  this  article  would 
be  cut.  {Right  on  2 — Ed.)  She 
obviously  has  our  number. 

General  Features  Adds 
New  Message  Game 

General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion  announces  a  new  game- 
type  feature,  “Aladdin’s  Lamp,” 
by  Roger  J.  Vega,  for  release 
Jan.  15. 

The  game  includes  messages 
( i.e.,  “Better  think  it  over,” 
“Follow  noble  activities,”  “Bad 
gains  are  truly  losses”)  which 
the  reader  gets  by  applying  a 
key  number  to  a  letter^  and 


numbered  chart.  Basis  for  the 
key  number  is  the  month  the 
reader  was  born— thus  iiijectin. 
something  of  a  horoscope  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Vega,  who  says  he  has 
been  working  on  the  game  (or 
five  years,  was  born  in  Havana 
but  is  now  an  American  cit¬ 
izen.  In  the  Army,  he  taught 
Spanish  at  Aberdeen, 
Proving  Grounds  and  in  Enr 
land.  He  also  taught  SpaniA 
for  several  years  in  Rochester 
Minn. 

News  and  Notes 

AP  Newsfeatures  is  offering 
“50  Years  of  Progress,”  worts 
and  picture  roundup,  in  16  tab¬ 
loid  pages.  Clients  can  com¬ 
bine  the  supplement  with  the 
seven  year-end  pages  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  it  is  pointed  out 

Newspaper  comic  strips  are 
not  affected  by  legislation 
passed  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  forbidding  the  sale 
of  crime  comic  books. 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen. 
who  writes,  “How  to  Keen 
Well”  for  the  CT-NYN  Syndf 
cate,  has  just  been  appointed 
assistant  dean  of  Northwestern 
University’s  medical  school. 

Jack  Rosenbaum,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  columnist  will  boost 
a  recent  A1  Capp  novelty  item 
by  giving  “Kigmy  of  the  Week’ 
awards.  The  recipients:  People 
frustrated  in  plans  who  seem 
to  need  something  to  kick. 

Before  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  adjourned.  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop,  New  York  Hn 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nists  got  some  publicity  from 
Vishinsky.  He  termed  them 
“bandit  brothers”  and  "con¬ 
genital  murderers.” 

A  charred  envelope,  contain 
ing  Billy  Rose’s  “Pitching 
Horseshoes”  column  (  Bell  Syk 
DiCATE )  was  investigated  by  the 
Gainest'iUe  (Tex.)  Doily  Rej- 
ister.  Turned  out  it  had  be« 
aboard  the  plane  which  crashed 
in  Dallas,  killing  28  persons 
The  column  was  patchable. 


ANDY  GUMP 


NEVER  MISSES  A  TRKI 


America’s  favorite  windbag  ...  a  philosopher  of  sorts  who  lik«to 
stick  his  nose  into  places  where  it  doesn’t  belong ...  his  antics  have 
provided  merriment  for  more  than  a  generation  of  newspaper 
readers.  ,  ■ 

THE  GUMPS  is  definitely  a  national  institution  ...  a  byworaw 
most  homes  .  .  a  breakfast-table  “must”  for  millions  of  !!»“• 

women,  and  children.  ^  i-  ii  noL 

How  about* your  city?  Is  it  represented  on  Andy’s  list,  u 
inquire  about  prices  now. 
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3ChiTribime 
Stc^ers  Win 
Beck  Awards 


Chicago — Winners  of  the  1949 
Edward  Scott  Beck  Foundation 
awards  were  announced  by  the 
Chicoffo  Tribune  Dec.  12,  mark- 
ina  the  81st  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  Edward  S. 
Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune  lor  27  years  and  a 
member  of  its  staff  for  45  years. 


The  winners  are: 

Willard  Edwards.  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  for  the  best  do¬ 
mestic  story  of  the  year;  Norma 
Lee  Browning.  Chicago  staff, 
for  the  best  local  news  story; 
and  Eugene  Powers,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  for  the  best  news 


picture. 

S500  Award  to  Each 

Mr.  Beck’s  widow,  Mrs.  Clare 
B.  Beck,  established  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  1943,  providing  $500 
each  to  Tribune  reporters  and 
photographers  whose  work  was 
judged  best  during  the  year. 
Members  of  the  awards  jury, 
appointed  by  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  are  the  managing  editor, 
city  ^itor  and  news  editor. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  adjudged 
winner  of  the  domestic  news 
field  for  his  extensive  reporting 
of  the  Alger  Hiss  spy  inquiry 
and  two  trials  on  charges  of 
perjury  to  conceal  espionage. 
Mr.  Edwards  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Tribune’s  Washington  staff  and 
has  followed  the  Hiss  story 
from  its  inception.  He  joined 
the  Tribune  in  March.  1925  and 
been  with  the  paper  since  1944. 

Miss  Browning’s  contribution 
was  her  series  exposing  fake 
doctors  and  quack  healers.  ( E  & 
P,  Aug.  6,  page  7.)  She  has 
b«n  a  member  of  the  Tribune 
staff  since  October,  1944. 

Miss  Browning  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  fier  experiences  as  a 
“woman  outcast”  in  a  big  city. 
The  series,  as  published,  vindi¬ 
cated  Chicago  as  a  city  with  “a 
big  heart.” 

Mr.  Powers’  photo,  made  in 
the  Cook  County  morgue,  de¬ 
picted  the  emotions  of  a  young 
man  and  his  wife  a  moment  af¬ 
ter  they  had  looked  upon  the 
body  of  their  30 -month -old 
daughter,  who  had  died  of 
pneumonia  and  malnutrition. 
Mr  Powers  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1935,  becoming  a 
news  photographer  in  1942. 


3  Vicepresidents 
Named  at  Oil  City 

Oa  City,  Pa. — Appointment 
01  three  vicepresidents  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  E  P 
president  of  the  Derrick 
Co.,  publisher  of  the 
^i^City  Derrick  and  Blizzard. 

The  appointments  are: 

Thomas  J.  Moran,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  business 
manager  in  charge  of  all  busi- 
new  of  the  company. 

Joseph  S.  Nelson,  vicepresi- 
uent  in  charge  of  commercial 
printing. 

Robert  W,  Rhoades,  vicepresi- 
Tna  ®^®rge  of  advertising 
and  subscription  sales. 


Newsy  Letters 

Blackfoot,  Ida.  —  The  Daily 
Bulletin,  of  which  C.  P.  Kim¬ 
ball  is  publisher,  features 
copyrighted  interviews  with 
noted  men,  few  of  whom  ever 
put  foot  on  Blackfoot  soil.  The 
interviews  are  obtained  by 
News  Editor  Joseph  E.  Ray. 
by  mail. 


Ohio  Cartoon 
Team  Makes 
Cover  Spread 

Columbus.  O. — The  Columbus 
Dispatch  found  a  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  cover  spread  in  its  own 
office — its  father-and-son  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  team,  Ray 
Evans.  Sr.  and  Jr. 

Evans  and  Evans,  their  ca¬ 
reers,  families,  ideas  and  hob¬ 
bies,  were  the  subject  of  the 
magazine’s  three-page,  lead  ar¬ 
ticle  Nov.  27.  A  full-color 
photograph  of  the  team  behind 
their  easels  decorated  the  maga¬ 
zine  cover. 

Both  father  and  son  were 
raised  in  Columbus,  attended 
the  same  high  school  and  Ohio 
State  University,  and  were 
headed  for  other  careers  when 
they  decided  to  turn  to  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Evans  pere  wanted  to  be  a 
schoolteacher.  Evans  fils  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  writer. 

Ray  Evans,  Sr.  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Dis¬ 
patch  as  errand  boy  for  the  late 
Billy  Ireland.  He  left  to  work 
for  papers  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  returned  to  the  Dispatch 
almost  ten  years  later.  With 
his  sketch  pad  he  covered  po¬ 
litical  conven  tions,  sports 
events  and  trials. 

Young  Evans  also  began  with 
the  Dispatch,  as  a  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  artist  for  the  sports  de¬ 
partment,  drawing  “Follow- the 
Ball”  gridiron  graphs.  He  left 
to  work  for  the  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Press.  Like  his  father, 
he  waited  nearly  a  decade  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  paper. 

Cartoons  of  the  son  appear 
on  the  Dispatch’s  editorial 
pages  twice  a  week,  and  oftener 
when  his  father  is  on  vacation. 
In  addition  he  has  created  a 
juvenile  comic  character, 
Ghenry  Gnome.  Ghenry  is  now 
on  television,  with  Mrs.  Evans. 
Jr.  as  his  voice. 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  for  media 
directors? 
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Gallup  Poll  Predicts 
Australian  Upset! 

•  The  overthrow  of  Australia’s 
Labor  party  in  last  week’s  election 
was  no  surprise  to  Australians  who 
followed  the  exclusive  reports  of 
the  Gallup  Poll  in  their  newspapers. 

The  Poll  had  shown  the  Liberal- 
Country  party  leading  since  June 
and  called  this  very  close  election 
within  one  per  cent.  The  feat  is 
being  hailed  as  miraculous  by  the 
Australian  press. 


Third  Success  in  ’49 

•  The  Australian  contest  was  the  third  important 
election  in  1949  in  which  the  Gallup  Poll  success¬ 
fully  predicted  the  winners  exclusively  for  client 
papers.  The  earlier  elections  were  in  Canada  and 
New  York  State. 

CANADA 

•  The  exclusive  Canadian  Gallup 
Poll’s  predictions  in  June  of  this 
year  showed  an  average  deviation 
of  but  1.2'^  c  from  the  actual  re¬ 
turns  of  all  four  parties.  Statis¬ 
ticians  of  both  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  Gallup  Polls  attribute  the 
virtual  ’’buU’s-eye”  to  experience 
gained  during  the  ’48  Presidential 
election. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

•  In  the  year’s  major  senatorial  con¬ 
test  —  the  Lehman-Dulles  race  —  the 
Gallup  Poll  again  scored  a  successful 
prediction  exclusively  for  client  pa¬ 
pers.  New  sampling  techniques,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  dealing  with  the  baffl¬ 
ing  “undecided  vote,’’  were  again 
tested  successfully. 

Lehman 


St.  Laurent 


o 

O 

0 

o 

Menzie 


Now,  What  About  England  in  ’50? 


Churchill 


•  Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  New 
Zealand  overthrow  of  its  Socialist 
Government,  the  defeat  of  the  Labor 
Government  in  Australia  now  focuses 
attention  on  the  crucial  English  elec¬ 
tion  early  in  1950. 

The  British  Gallup  Poll  has  just 
published  the  latest  standing  in  the 
Conservative-Labor  campaign.  Extra 
copies  of  this  exclusive  news  report 
are  available  on  request. 


Publishers  Syndicate 

30  N.  LaSalle,  Chicago 
Sales  Representatives  for  Gallup  Poll 
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Here*s  How  Joe  Migon 
Made  Execution  Shot 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

James  Morelli.  22-year  old  Street  and  California  Avenue. 

killer,  was  going  to  die  in  the  “This  is  the  hour  for  the  exe-  ■ 

chair,  and  the  Chicago  Herald-  cution  of  James  Morelli,  _  who 

American  made  advance  plans  killed  Emil  Schmeichel  in  a  .t  1 

for  his  execution.  night-long  spree  of  murder.  1! 

Picture-wise  at  least,  accord-  Among  the  newsmen  present  is  j| 

ing  to  a  Hearst  executive,  those  Joe  Migon,  veteran  cameraman  a-.  *  v  IP 

concerned  with  the  prepara-  of  the  Herald  -  American.  Se- 

tions  began  thinking  about  a  creted  in  his  shoe  is  a  minia-  Migon  *1 
month  before  Morelli  was  elec-  ture  Minox.  shoe"  to  V 

trocuted  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  Recording  the  Scene 

“The  file  of  witnesses  passes  reached  for 
slowly  past  the  ‘magic’  X-ray  writing,  but  c 
inspectoscope.  This  machine,  it  layout  of  the 
is  said,  will  find  any  concealed  Dec.  7  answi 
weapons  or  any  other  contra-  serves  as  reb 
band  forbidden  in  the  execu-  charges, 

tion  chamber,  including  cam-  .^he  warden 
eras.  picture,  whic 

“Once,  twice,  Migon  runs  the  ‘‘The  frisk  th 
gantlet  wdth  misgivings,  for  enactinent  at  j 
the  inspectoscope  will  also  fog  1^^® 
photographic  film.  operate  insp 


The  big  question  was  how  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  event,  a 
picture  that  might  rival  the  one 
made  of  Ruth  Snyder  by  Tom 
Howard  when  the  murderess 
was  current-shocked  to  death 
In  Sing  Sing.  This  picture, 
taken  in  1928,  was  probably  the 
most  gruesome  scoop  the  New 
York  Daily  News  ever  had. 

Shoe's  the  Answer 
Tony  Berardi,  H-A  photo 
chief,  after  some  thought  be¬ 
lieved  the  answer  could  be 
found  in  an  ordinary  shoe. 


Mil  the  photographer's  shoes  and 

the  metal  of  his  camera.  .  . 

It  wasn’t  a  good  picture  tech- 
nically,  but  considering  the 
of  the  camera  and  the 
Mr.  Migon  had 
ly  a  glass 

the  chamber,  the  wonder 

is  he  got  any  picture  at  all. 

Warden  Cries  Poke 

cut)  as  a  secret  compartment 

for  a  miniature  Minox  camera 

(3-  long.  1"  wide  and  h 

thick),  the  camera  was  placed 

in  the  hole,  the  insole  was  then 

fitted  into  its  regular  position 

-and  there  it  was,  a  hidden  ^^at.  then  fogged 

camera  that  even  a  shoemaker  ^  nim. 

would  have  trouble  locating.  The  guy  had  been  painted  in 

The  next  thing  was  to  find  the  chair,  he  claimed.  He 
someone  to  wear  the  shoe.  Vet-  pointed  out  there  should  have 
eran  staffer  Joe  Migon  was  se-  h®op  a  dark  electrode  on  Mo- 
lected.  These  details  attended  relli’s  right  leg.  but  that  the 
to,  the  H-A  was  ready  to  go  H-A  photo  showed  none.  (The 
after  what  it  calls  “the  picture  t^'ot  outline  of  the  electrode 
scoop  of  the  decade.”  can  be  seen  on  ^e  original 

In  a  here’s-how-it-was-done  print).  He  also  insisted  the 
story  12  days  after  the  execu-  cable  and  other  chair  fixtures 
tion,  the  H-A  revealed  the  way  were  out  of  proportion  to  their 
it  obtained  the  prize  picture,  actual  size. 

“It  is  a  few  minutes  before  The  warden  was  so  anxious  to 
midnight  the  evening  of  Nov.  prove  himself  right  that  he 
25,  1949,”  the  story  says.  “Re-  seated  an  aide  —  rigged  out 
porters  and  photographers  of  death-house  style — in  the  chair 
Chicago  newspapers  and  nation-  and  took  his  picture,  then  com- 
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PROMOTION 


Feminine  Salespower 
In  Pittsburgh  Story 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Every  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  jar  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pattern  of  a  community 
and  prove  what  a  vital  role  the 
newspapers  play  in  that  pattern. 

You  will  recall  how  sharply 
retail  business  dropped  in  New 
York  some  years  ago  when  a 
strike  deprived  readers  of  their 
newspapers — they  had  to  come 
and  get  them  at  the  newspaper 
plants — and  thus  deprived  the 
merchants  of  their  biggest  sell¬ 
ing  medium. 

In  Pittsburgh  not  many  weeks 
ago  the  economic  pattern  was 
sharply  disrupted  by  the  steel 
and  coal  strikes.  It  might  be 
expected,  at  such  a  time  of  un¬ 
certainty  for  many  of  Pitts 
burgh’s  families,  that  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  things  to  buy  in  the 
newspapers  might  wane. 

Instead,  r  e  a  d  e  r  interest 
seemed  to  increase.  And  on  the 
basis  of  this  highly  significant 
fact,  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  has  put  out  a  folder 
fittingly  titled  “Striking  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Feminine  Salespower.” 

What  the  folder  reports  is 
that  reader  response  to  Doro¬ 
thy  Randall’s  shopping  column 
scored  a  record  during  the 
strike  month  of  October. 

Specific  item  response  is 
given  in  the  folder,  which  is 
attractively  designed  and  inter¬ 
estingly  written.  Copy  makes 
the  point  that  to  find  out  where 
to  buy  a  reported  item,  women 
had  to  phone  or  write.  But  ad¬ 
vertising,  giving  women  all  the 
buying  information  they  need, 
would  have  eliminate  this 
hurdle  and  surely  have  won 
bigger  response. 

In  a  more  normal  situation, 
undisturbed  by  strikes,  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  turned  In  the  Bag 
in  an  excellent  job  for  Wolf  & 

Dessauer,  local  d  e  p  a  r  t  m  e  h  t 
store,  which  the  Journal  reports 
in  an  attractive  broadside  now 
in  the  mails. 

The  store  went  all-out  pro¬ 
moting  “turkey  red”  as  a  fall 
color.  On  three  consecutive 
pages  of  the  Journal  it  ran 
large  ads  in  color — “turkey  red” 
of  course.  The  result  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impact,  and  impres¬ 
sive  sales.  The  folder  does  a 
neat  job  of  reporting  how  In¬ 
diana  “gobbled  up”  the  color 
promotion. 

And  if  you  ever  wonder  what 
Mrs.  Americas  do  between 
beauty  shows,  Paula  Kent,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun,  tells  us  at  least  what 
the  present  Mrs.  America  does. 

She  helps  Miss  Kent  put  over 
some  of  her  promotions. 

The  pro  motion  was  San 
Diego’s  12th  annual  electric  and 
home  appliance  show,  which  set 
an  attendance  record  of  165,000 
in  a  6-day  run.  The  Tribune- 
Sun  published  a  16-page  section 
promoting  the  show.  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
ces  Cloyd,  San  Diego,  house¬ 


wife  and  the  current  Mrs. 
America,  was  the  show's  official 
hostess. 


thi  .innfh  PROMOTERS-The  promotion  of  Lawrence  W.  Merahn  from  promo- 

But  if  hL  us  w?ndiring.  Cover  manager  to  circulation  director  of  the  New  York  Sun  w« 

of  the  folder  shows  a  sketch  of  «?nal  lor  a  promotion  men  a  party  m  New  York  City.  Pictur,i 
^  RTins  loRclcd  to  ri^nt#  oros  s6Qt©d^“G©or96  Ail©ii<  H©rQlQ  Tnoun©*  Mr*  M®* 

with  gift  packages,  “He’s  just  rahn;  Irvin  S.  Taubkin.  Times;  Edwin  N.  Homer,  Sun;  Ken  Mason, 
bought  $450  worth  of  jewelry  World-Telegram;  standing — Stuart  Patton,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and 
in  your  store!”  says  the  caption.  Summer  Collins,  Journal-American. 

lady%rL^lfkew‘ise°load^wUh  we’re  not  blind,  just  cock-  cellent  reader  promotion  for 

gift  packages.  And  the  copy  ey^.  .  ,  *  j  year, 

tells  you  that  “she  has  handed  One  of  the  simplest  and  yet  Sp^htly  folder  is  pih  out  by 
you  a  check  for  $174”  Idea  is  ‘n  many  ways  one  of  the  most  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Port 
that  these  are  typical  Examiner  impressive  newsletters  we  get  captioned  “Circulation  Going 
readers  these  days  is  the  mimeographed  Up!  and  reporting  that  the 

Inside  the  folder  renorts  10-  monthly  “News  Bulletin”  put  Post  is  making  the  biggest  gains 
month  retail  jewelry  linage  fig-  Runde  f^  the  pat-  in  the  capital,  "^ree  charts 

ores  from  Med  i  a  Records  tern  department  of  King  Fea-  show  how  the  Post  s  gams  are 
which  show  the  Examiner  far  tures  Syndicate.  It  makes  no  the  biggest  over  last  year  and 
and  away  in  the  lead.  Certain-  pretense  at  all.  but  it  bulges  m  the  .'^st  three  years,  and 
ly  makes  a  good  pitch,  the  each  month  with  telegraphic  show  a  steady  16-year  rise, 
folder  does,  except  for  the  one  |tenis  of  news,  each  item  relat-  ■ 

thing  that  has  us  wondering,  mg.m  some  way  To  pattern  fZmiin  TxriiHc 

What’s  the  source  of  the  specific  business.  Because  this  news  is  FrOmOtlOn  Liroup  ^UdS 

$450  and  $174  jewelry  purchase  NAEA  Research  Woik 

figures?  Are  they  real  figures.  ge.T  The  bulletin,  our  guess  is 

develoned  throiivh  rp-soarch?  Or  This  bulletin  IS  Widely  and  well  A  resolution  offering  support 

are  the^  just  something  to  catch  i^ead.  And  this  supports  our  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
the  attention’  contention  that  if  you  have  Executives  Associations  re 

„  something  to  say  in  promotion,  search  projects  has  been  adopt 

If  they  are  real  figures,  don’t  have  to  fancy  it  up,  ed  by  the  Central  division  of 

XT  imnnt- on  on  simplest  wsy  the  National  Newspaper  Pro- 

and  you’ll  be  listened  to.  motion  Association. 

Greenville  (S.  C. )  News  Sc  NAEA’s  research  committee, 
Piedmont  are  currently  showing  headed  by  Russell  C.  Harris  of 
a  miniature  presentation  which  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex 
emphasizes  population  and  cir-  press,  is  currently  preparing  a 
culation  growth  in  the  market  series  of  pamphlets  describing 
since  1940.  Prepared  for  the  research  techniques,  terminol- 
papers  by  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  na-  ogy,  etc. 
honal  reps.  The  project,  according  to 

Neat  idea  is  issued  in  mat  NNPA’s  resolution,  may  help 
form  by  NEA  to  subscribing  close  the  “gap  between  tiie 
papers  —  Christmas  and  New  knowledge  of  research  by  ad 
Year  greeting  cards  from  each  vertising  executives  and  the 
of  the  syndicate’s  comic  char-  functions  of  research  as  con 
acters  and  their  artists.  Sug-  ducted  by  newspaper  research 
gested  for  2-column  page  one  personnel”  and  “may  unify  the 
boxes,  this  should  make  an  ex-  conception  and  approach.  .  .  ■" 


•  The  only  journal  giving  Hit 
nows  c4  advortitort,  advorHi- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commorcial  broadeasHng  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland 
If  you  aro  planning  talas 
campaigns  or  aro  intarattad 
in  Hiasa  tarritorias  road 
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coke 


Coke 


For  coke  (lower-case  “c”)  means  a  certain  type  of  fuel— and  nothing  else. 
Rut  Coke  (upper-case  “C”)  means  Coca-Cola — and  nothing  else. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  people  not  directly  concerned  often 
lorget  this  distinction.  But  what  may  seem  to  you  a  trivial  matter  is  a 
vital  one  to  us.  For  the  law  requires  us  to  be  diligent  in  the  protection 
of  our  trade-marks.  Hence  these  frequent  reminders. 

Your  cooperation  is  respect¬ 
fully  requested,  whenever  you 
use  either  Coca-Cola  or  Coke 
in  print. 


*Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Both  are  registered  trade-marks  that 
distinguish  the  same  thing — the 
product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


New  Executives 
Are  Designated 
In  Atlantic  City 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Warren 
Brown,  city  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press-Union  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  morning- 
evening-Sunday  combination. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Press- 
Union  Publishing  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Monroe  L.  Men¬ 
delsohn,  business  manager,  has 
been  moved  up  to  the  post  of 
general  manager. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  30- 
year  history  of  the  publishing 
firm  that  the  two  positions 
have  been  formally  recognized. 
Prior  to  the  appointments,  the 
duties  usually  associated  with 
the  posts  were  carried  out  by 
Francis  E.  Croasdale,  vicepresi- 
dent,  and  Albert  J.  Feyl,  pres¬ 
ident,  respectively. 

Under  the  new  setup.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Mendelsohn  will 
have  full  direction  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  departments 
of  the  newspapers,  with  Messrs. 
Croasdale  and  Feyl  serving  in 
an  advisory  capacity  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Mendelsohn  will  be 
general  manager  of  WBAB — - 
AM  and  FM,  the  company’s  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  with  the 
Press-Union  for  23  years,  serv¬ 
ing  as  reporter,  copy  desk  chief, 
suburban  editor,  news  editor 
and  city  editor.  A  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  he  has 
worked  on  the  old  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press,  Rutland 
(Vt. )  Evening  News  and  the 
Fair  Haven  (Vt.)  Weekly  Era, 
of  which  he  was  part  owner. 

He  said  he  plans  changes  in 
the  staff,  but  they  would  be 
gradual  and  “nothing  radical.” 

Mr.  Mendelsohn  Joined  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Press-Union  in 
1922,  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  named  to  head  the  depart¬ 
ment.  He  became  business 
manager  in  1940. 


Brown 


Mendelsohn 


Told  About  Law, 


Judge  Relaxes 
Ban  on  Records 


Cheboygan,  Mich. — Justice  of 
the  Peace  Wade  Hagadorn  has 
backed  down  from  hLs  refusal 
to  allow  the  press  to  see  his 
court  records. 

His  attempt  at  censorship  of 
the  press  failed  when  the  Che¬ 
boygan  Daily  Tribune  invoked 
its  constitutional  guaranty  of 
freedom  of  publication.  When 
he  first  refused  to  tell  a  re¬ 
porter  any  information  concern¬ 
ing  cases  and  then  refused  to 
allow  the  docket  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  the  Tribune  put  the  case 
in  hands  of  its  lawyers. 

Law  Cited 

Attorney  L.  E.  Berry,  Jr.  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  city  attorney. 
Joseph  Sitek,  and  reminded  him 
that  Michigan  law  compels  the 
books  to  be  made  public  and 
sets  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to 
one  year  for  violation. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Sitek  met 
with  Mr.  Hagadorn  and  then 
announced  that  the  judge  has 
set  aside  a  time  every  day  when 
he  will  allow  the  Imoks  to  be 
examined  by  a  reporter. 


Jackson  Tower 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal’s 
former  honne  at  SW  Broadway 
and_  Yamhill  streets  has  been 
officially  named  Jackson  Tower 
in  memory  of  the  late  C.  S. 
Jackson,  founder  of  the  Journal 
and  its  publisher  at  the  time 
the  building  was  constructed  in 
1912. 


Strike  Truce  Won, 
18,000  Papers  Junked 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  Trolleys 
and  buses  ran  again  after  the 
Sunday  Star  intervened  in  a 
three-week  long  strike  of  union 
bus  drivers. 

With  Christmas  shopping  af¬ 
fected,  the  Star  demanded  im¬ 
mediate  settlement  of  the  strike 
or  a  truce.  Editor  Stanley 
Ross  appealed  to  Gov.  Elbert  N. 
Carvel  and  he  sponsored  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  a  truce  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  at  3:30  A.M. 

The  Star  replated  its  front 
page,  junked  18,000  papers  al¬ 
ready  run  and  produced  a  new 
edition. 


24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FOR  SALE 


We  ou’n  and  offer — jor  immediate  delivery: 


24-Page  Hoe  two-plate  wide  Web  Press.  23-9/16*  sheet 
cut,  with  half-page  folder  and  complete  Stereotype  Equip 
ment,  including  chases,  metal  pot  and  mat  roller.  A.  C. 
motor  equipment. 

Located  in  New  England.  Available  for  inflection,  but 
must  be  moved  quickly  to  make  way  for  new  40-page  press. 
All  above  In  excellent  running  condition. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


22nd  Annual 


Printing  Education  Week 


January  15-21,  1950 

PROGRAM  MATERIAL  FOR  FRANKLIN 
CELEBRATIONS 


For  tile  8th  consecutive  year.  The  Franklin  Institute 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Henry  Butler  AUea 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  is  cooperating  with  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association  in 
making  available  free  of  charge  the  following  mate¬ 
rial  in  pamphlet  form  for  program  building  in  cele¬ 
brating  Printing  Education  Week: 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  THE  LIFE 
OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Advertising" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Aeronautics" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Agriculture" 

“Beniamin  Franklin  and  Business" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  City  Planning" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Economics" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Education" 

“Benjomin  Fronklin  and  Electricity" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Food" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  lunto" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Meteorology" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Music" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Negro  Question" 
“Benjamin  Franklin — Printer  and  Publisher" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Freedom  oi  Religion.  Speech. 
Press" 

“Benjamin  Franklin's  Contribution  to  Medical  Science" 
“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Insurance" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Sports" 

“Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Year  by  Year" 

TALKS 

“Benjamin  Franklin — The  Patriot" 

“Benjamin  Franklin — The  Well-Doer" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  Explains  Himself*— 

Quotable  Quotes 

RADIO 

“It  Will  Go  Through" — A  Fifteen  Minute  Dramatic 
Sketch 

“The  Hour  of  Destiny" — A  Fifteen  Minute  Dramatic 
Sketch 

Send  requests  to 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDUCATION  ASSO. 

Suit*  412,  719  15th  St..  N.W..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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BdtdtA 


YOU  CAN’T 
OVERLOOK  A  FACT 
THIS  BIG 


This  chart  demonstrates  the  nation’s  depend¬ 
ence  on  coal.  It  drives  home  the  point  that  coal 
men  strive  to  make  clear  when  they  decry  the 
spendthrift  exploitation  of  our  relatively  short¬ 
lived  fuels  resources— for  example,  the  use  of 
natural  gas  for  such  a  high  consuming  purpose 
as  firing  steam  boilers.  A  prudent  national 
fuels  policy  would  conserve  natural  gas  for 
those  purposes  which  serve  the  home— such  as 
cooking  and  heating— and  for  industrial  and 
chemical  processing  needing  strict  tempera¬ 
ture  controls.  Next  to  petroleum,  natural  gas 
is  the  cheapest  source  for  synthetic  gasoline! 

Water-power  potential,  too,  is  limited.  If  all 
the  economically  feasible  hydro  sites  in  this 
country  were  to  be  developed,  the  resultant 
energy  could  supply  only  one-fifth  of  the 
nation’s  total  energy  output.  But  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible,  water  power  must  be  near 
electricity’s  markets.  Otherwise,  excessive  dis¬ 
tribution  costs— which  already  amount  to  80* 
to  85*  of  every  dollar  spent  by  consumers  for 
electricity— make  even  such  “ideal”  develop¬ 
ment  uneconomical. 

So  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  coal’s  impor¬ 
tance— and  abundance— either  economically  or 
historically  in  the  day-to-day  economy  of  the 
nation. 


I  ILS.  TOTAL 

I  all  mineral 

I  FUEL  RESERVES 


PER  CENT 
OF  total 

100 


'■i  X  VEr»':r~  r;  .-j 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  D*partiii«nt  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southarn  lulMing,  WatMngton  5,  D.  C. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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CIRCULATION 

Economy  Ideas  Told 
By  Iowa  Circulator 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Time  saved  is  genuine  econo¬ 
my.  according  to  J.  L.  Parker, 
Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette,  who 
recently  discussed  economy 
ideas  that  have  clicked  with 
that  newspaper. 

For  the  average  Mid-Western 
newspaper  the  problem  of  rural 
distribution  has  been  a  real  one 
for  nearly  a  decade,  he  pointed 
out.  Daily  distribution  is  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  through  mail 
service,  trains  and  star  routes 
and  by  the  paper’s  own  delivery 
trucks.  Sunday  distribution, 
however,  is  still  a  problem  and 
can  often  be  costly. 

Use  Convenient  Stations 

Formerly  the  Gazette  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Sunday  bundles  to 
be  left  at  various  corner  gro¬ 
ceries,  cafes  and  filling  stations 
throughout  the  rural  area,  Mr. 
Parker  explained.  Subscribers 
came  to  their  favorite  store, 
cafe  or  gas  station  to  pick  up 
their  Sunday  paper.  Monday 
morning  the  papers  not  called 
for  were  delivered  to  the  local 
post  office  for  rural  route  de¬ 
livery. 

“This  program  called  for  pay¬ 
ing  postage  on  all  papers  even 
though  they  were  hauled  to  the 
town  by  our  own  truck  drivers 
and  picked  up  by  most  of  the 
regular  subscribers,”  he  said. 

“Now  we  make  up  separate 
bundles,  one  for  those  who  defi¬ 
nitely  want  their  copy  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  another  bundle  for 
those  who  do  not  come  to  town 
and  are  satisfied  to  get  their 
copy  on  the  rural  route  on  Mon¬ 
day.  In  this  way,  we  save 
postage  on  all  papers  definitely 
wanted  by  the  customer  on 
Sunday.  We  save  money  by  not 
paying  the  store  or  station  at¬ 
tendant  for  handling  so  many 
papers  and  his  trip  to  the  post 
office  on  Monday  morning  with 
the  left-overs  not  called  for.” 

Convert  Ice  Cream  Cans 

The  Gazette  has  also  estab¬ 
lished  cross-road  stations  along 
the  routes  over  which  its  regu¬ 
lar  trucks  travel.  In  connection 
with  this  expanding  service,  the 
paper  uses  the  U.  S.  mail  boxes 
where  they  are  large  enough, 
if  not  the  Gazette  uses  its  own 
box,  fastened  to  a  corner  post 
or  a  steel  post  of  its  own. 

“For  some  time  we  bought 
tubes  which  were  rather  expen¬ 
sive,”  said  Mr.  Parker.  “During 
the  Isst  few  years  we  have  been 
picking  up  cast-off  ice  cream 
cans  at  a  very  small  cost,  paint¬ 
ing  them  and  bolting  them  to 
our  own  posts.  This  has  been 
a  distinct  saving.” 

He  added  that  discarded  ice 
cream  cans  may  be  bought  for 
10  or  15  cents  apiece,  compared 
with  $1.25  for  tubes. 

Cites  Other  Economies 

Other  economies  cited  by  Mr. 
P^ker  included  the  following: 

“Single  throw  off  service.  For 


a  number  of  years  we  wrapped 
all  our  single  copies  in  a  good 
quality  of  kraft  paper.  Now  we 
use  our  left-overs  and  waste, 
cut  to  the  proper  size,  for  wrap¬ 
ping  all  our  singles,  including 
the  motor  route  throw-off 
copies. 

“Mail  subscription  receipts. 
We  mail  a  postal  card  which  is 
a  combination  receipt  and  thank 
you  card. 

“City  spot  corner  deliveries. 
Our  city  manager  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  contracting  taxi 
cabs  for  delivery  of  many  of 
our  spot  corner  stations.  This 
has  served  to  speed  up  our 
regular  trucks  to  all  outside 
branches.  We  have  found  it 
much  cheaper  to  contract  taxis 
than  to  own  and  maintain  cars 
and  trucks  and  drivers  for  this 
purpose.” 

Men  Will  Be  'Gals' 

Anything  can  happen  when 
circulation  men  get  together. 
Such  was  the  recent  experience 
of  the  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun  when  district 
men  were  invited  to  a  “kick-off” 
dinner  to  explain  details  of  a 
new  promotion  idea,  “Economy 
Reading  Plan.”  The  plan  per¬ 
mits  home  delivered  subscribers 
to  order  four  national  maga¬ 
zines  at  a  savings  in  magazine 
subscription  costs. 

To  arouse  interest  and  em- 
thusiasm,  Paula  Kent,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  papers, 
acted  as  emcee  in  a  bit  of  show¬ 
manship  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  serious  business  at  hand. 
Six  men  were  selected  as  "mod¬ 
els.”  Each  was  made  up  (cos¬ 
metically  speaking)  and  taught 
the  walk  and  mannerisms  of 
professional  female  models. 

Props  consisted  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  women’s  hats  belonging 
to  the  fashion  editor  of  the 
morning  paper.  The  “models” 
were  introduced  by  Miss  Kent, 
who  combined  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  which  she  later  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  cross  between 
fashion  patter  and  curbstone 
jargon.” 

The  grand  finale  was  the  se¬ 
lection  of  “The  Man  With  the 
Best  Circulation.”  The  leading 
candidates  from  each  district 


used  the  “models”  as  objects  of 
their  attention  in  demonstrating 
their  respective  abilities  to 
dance,  sing  and  be  gallant. 

“This  kind  of  a  program  can 
be  put  on  with  no  expense,  with 
a  minimum  of  preparation  and 
with  a  terrific  profit  in  terms 
of  laughter  and  good  will,”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Kent.  “An  emcee, 
particularly  a  woman  when  it  is 
a  stag  affair,  fast  repartee  and 
constant  reference  to  terminolo¬ 
gy  and  problems  of  a  familiar 
nature  make  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  for  laughs.” 

Route-Builder  Bonus  Plan 

Bonus  point  s  are  being 
awarded  as  part  of  a  route- 
builder  bonus  plan  now  in  effect 
for.  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post  city 
carriers.  Around  the  10th  of 
each  month,  carriers  are  noti¬ 
fied  as  to  the  number  of  bonus 
points  earned  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  month.  These  points  can 
be  cashed  in  for  merchandise 
prizes. 

Bonus  points  are  computed  on 
the  basis  of  50  for  each  increase, 
with  those  who  save  up  their 
points  being  able  to  get  one  of 
the  larger  items  listed  in  the 
catalog. 

The  Post  has  also  developed  a 
Sales  Quiz  for  carrier-salesmen 
to  determine  how  well  the  boys 
have  absorbed  the  information 
about  the  paper  as  published  in 
the  Carrier  Sales  Guide.  Ques¬ 
tions  cover  every  department  of 
the  paper,  together  with  Post 
personalities  and  features  in  the 
paper. 

'Air  Liit'  in  Canada 

An  air  lift  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Kitchener- Water¬ 
loo  (Ont.)  Record,  providing 
airplane  delivery  of  the  home 
edition  to  Bruce  and  Grey 
Counties  and  the  intermediate 
district,  thus  extending  the 
territory  served  by  a  distance 
equal  to  that  from  Kitchener 
to  Toronto. 

The  Record  employs  a  local 
commercial  flying  service  to 
make  the  deliveries.  Specially- 
wrapped  bundles  of  papers  are 
dropped  from  the  plane  at  a 
safe  flying  height  near  towns 
and  villages,  where  Record 
carriers  pick  up  their  bundles 
and  deliver  the  papers  locally 
by  5:30  p.m.  daily. 

Carriers  Earn  Turkeys 

More  than  150  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican  carriers  recently  earned 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  and 
chickens  as  a  result  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  a  subscription  contest. 
Well  over  1,000  pounds  of  tur¬ 
key  and  almost  500  pounds  of 


chicken  were  won  by  the  ca^ 
rier  -  salesmen,  many  of  whom 
won  extra  prizes  of  cash. 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif) 
Press-Telegram  combined  tick 
ets  for  a  Los  Angeles  Rams 
football  game,  Thanksgivinj  ' 
Day  turkeys  and  a  chance  to 
win  a  cocker  spaniel  in  its  fall 
incentive  program  for  carriers. 
Prepare  for  Snow 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele- 
gram  carrier-salesmen  are  get 
ting  prepared  for  blizzards  and 
tough  winters  such  as  was  ex 
perienced  last  winter  when 
there  were  many  cases  of  "be¬ 
ing  snowbound  This  won't 
happen  again,  say  the  carriers 
two  of  them  buying  horses  to 
give  their  customers  better  serv¬ 
ice  when  the  snows  get  deep.  i 
"The  horses  will  pay  for 
the--«'>’v°<!  m  a  few  months" 
say  the  boys. 

Variety  in  Rewards 

Los  Angeles  —  Varied  in 
terests  among  newspaperboys  of 
the  Herald-Express  are  shown 
in  the  type  of  entertainment 
or  outing  the  high-scoring  car 
riers  have  been  enjoying  lately 
for  their  business  management. 

The  carriers  are  permitted  to 
choose  their  reward  each 
month.  The  results  have  in¬ 
cluded  trips  to  Hoover  Dam, 
motorcycle  races,  wrestling 
matches,  midget  auto  races, 
baseball  and  football  games, 
visits  to  amusement  parks,  and 
roller  and  ice  skating. 

Each  year  two  Herald-Express 
carriers  are  awarded  $2,000 
college  scholarships  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achiev^ 
ment.  good  citizenship,  and  I 
business  ability. 

Christmas  Party 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Eight  hun 
dred  carrier  salesmen  will  be 
guests  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  at  Liberty  Theatre 
Dec.  21.  A  movie  and  other 
entertainment  will  be  climaxed 
by  a  drawing  for  50  prizes. 

30th  Scholarboy 
Stockton,  Calif.  —  The  30th 
Stockton  Record  newspaperboy 
to  attain  a  perfect  record  lot 
36  consecutive  months  of  work 
has  received  a  $250  scholarship 
award  from  Irving  Martin,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  errorless  mark  was 
made  by  Gene  Wiseman,  who 
daily  delivers  187  newspapers 
That  meant  175,032  deUveries 
over  the  three-year  period. 
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for  Christmas  .  .  .  give  them 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

No  Ollier  gift  i»  so  well  ealculaletl  to  please  your  news¬ 
paper  friends.  Here’s  a  gift  tli.it  keeps  on  giving  week 
after  week  for  an  entire  year.  .Air-mail  your  order  to 
us  and  we  will  send  a  beautiful,  hand-colored  announce¬ 
ment  of  your  gift  in  time  for  Christmas. 

Subscription  Rates;  $5.00  In  United  States  and  So. 

America;  $5.50  to  Canada;  $6.00  to  other  countrien. 
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How  Safe  is  Work  in  a  Steel  Plant  ? 


H  ow  safe  a  working  place  is  a  steel  plant? 

Last  year  in  one  large  Bethlehem  plant  four 
employees  were  disabled  by  accidents  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  while  they  were  off  duty  for  every 
one  who  had  a  disabling  accident  while  on 
the  job. 

Four  accidents  away  from  the  plant  for  each 
one  while  on  the  job!  That  should  be  convincing 
evidence  that,  with  good  safety  practices  and 
training,  working  in  a  steel  plant  is  safer  than 
many  every-day  activities.  Safer,  for  instance, 
than  walking  down  the  cellar  steps  at  home,  or 
taking  down  screens,  or  driving  a  car. 

Now,  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Johnstown  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
and  the  Bethlehem  plants  at  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 
(near  Buffalo)  and  Bethlehem.,  Pa.,  have  won 
the  first  three  awards  in  the  National  Safety 
Council’s  annual  safety  contest  for  large  steel 
plants.  For  four  years  in  succession  the  Johns¬ 
town  plant’s  low  accident  record  has  won  for  it 
the  rating  of  the  safest  large  steel  plant  in 
the  country. 

Such  achievements  are  all  the  more  inspiring 


when  it  is  realized  that  the  safety  standards 
prevailing  throughout  the  steel  industry  are 
high.  Among  forty  leading  American  industries 
steel  now  stands  only  four  places  from  the  head 
of  the  list  in  safety. 

Training  in  safety  depends,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  developing  a  strong  safety-con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  individual,  so  that  recognizing 
the  hazards  of  his  job  and  avoiding  them  be¬ 
comes  second  nature.  Employees  are  made 
safety-conscious  in  many  ways,  including  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction,  safety  meetings,  safety  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  written  word.  All  have  their  « 
place. 

Editors  and  news  and  feature  writers  may  be 
interested  in  seeing  an  informal  educational 
bulletin  on  safety  that  we  send  out  each  month 
to  supervisors  in  Bethlehem  plants.  If  you  would 
like  to  receive  several  typical  issues,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Publications  Department  here 
will  bring  them  to  you  promptly. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GINIRAL  OFFICESt  BETHLEHEM,  FA. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

A  New  Book  on  Words; 
2  Volumes  Review  1949 

By  Proi.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journolisin,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


WOKI)  POWER  MADE  EASY.  The 

ConuJetc  Three- Week  Vocabulary 

Builder.  By  Xornian  Lewis.  _  Garden 

City,  N.  V.:  D  lubleday  &  Company. 

Inc.  4S;  pp.  $3.95. 

Possibly  because  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  as  shelter 
from  the  barrage  of  double-talk 
in  the  Cold  War,  we  are  being 
drenched,  perhaps  sluiced  of 
foggy  meanings,  in  a  spate  of 
books  on  words.  Nine  have 
reached  my  desk  in  the  last  10 
months.  Strangely  enough,  each 
adds  something  to  the  others. 
All  are  practical,  sometimes 
hair-splitting  digests  for  the 
writer — and  distinctly  valuable. 

Never  again  in  our  lifetime 
will  news  be  simple.  So  writ¬ 
ing  must  be — its  words  crystal, 
its  style  talkable,  its  ideas  pre¬ 
cise  and  workable.  Any  book 
that  can  run  interference,  even 
part-way,  to  that  goal  is  good. 

A  trouble  with  words  is  that 
many  who  use  them  mistake 
them  for  ideas.  Editors  agreed 
at  the  Virginia  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers’  Conference  the  other  day 
that  of  20,000  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  each  year,  19,500  ought 
never  to  have  reached  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  so  much  written  by  so 
many  who  understood  so  little. 
As  “windy  suspirations  of  edi¬ 
torial  breath,”  one  speaker 
quoted  these: 

“Decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Security  Council  promise  to  be 
far-reaching.  Another  major 
test  of  statesmanship  is  at  hand 
for  tlie  United  States.”  And 
from  an  editorial  on  the  need 
to  appoint  a  recreational  direc¬ 
tor,  this  sublime  counsel:  “In 
the  swiftly  paced  world  of  to¬ 
day,  a  municipality’s  organized 
recreational  program  is  some¬ 
thing  that  should  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  lightly.” 

That  certainly  adds  nothing 
to  public  opinion.  It  is  what 
Hamlet  described  as  “Words, 
words,  words.”  It  recalls  a 
warning  of  Meyer  Berger  of 
the  New  York  Times  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  this  week: 
“You  cannot  substitute  rhythmic 
phrases  for  facts.” 

In  “Word  Power  Made  Easy,” 
the  newest  of  the  word  books, 
Norman  Lewis,  a  writer  for 
Cosmopolitan,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  and  Harper’s,  probes 
for  ideas,  exact  ideas,  in  our 
highbrow,  middlebrow,  and 
lowbrow  vocabularies.  It  is  the 
thesis  of  his  study.  “Words,” 
he  warns,  “merely  symbolize 
ideas.”  And  no  one  but  chem¬ 
ists  and  mathematicians  think 
in  symbols.  Chemists,  mathe¬ 
maticians — and  too  many  writ¬ 
ers. 

Lewis  groups  his  word  study 
not  alphabetically  like  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  not  by  barbarisms  or 
polysyllables  like  a  grammar, 
but  by  topics  of  thought.  Writ¬ 
er  or  conversationalist  might 
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settle  for  an  evening  on  per¬ 
sonality  types:  egoists,  egotists, 
extraverts,  ambiverts,  misan¬ 
thropes,  misogynists,  misogam- 
ists  or  ascetics. 

Or  on  science  and  scientists: 
anthropologists,  entomologists, 
philologists,  semanticists,  and  of 
course,  all  sorts  of  related  ideas 
and  the  words  for  them.  Or 
the  simplifying  of  complicated 
ideas:  tenuous,  ignominious, 

anomalous,  homogeneous. 

You  get  Greek,  Latin  or 
Anglo-Saxon  roots.  You  get 
correct  pronunciation,  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  synonyms,  and 
words  for  related  ideas.  But 
most  clarifying  of  all,  you  get 
breakdowns  of  the  ideas  the 
words  symbolize  —  breakdowns 
into  their  every-day  imagery. 
To  explain  the  imagery  of  the 
word  obviate,  for  instance,  you 
get  this  unquestionably  inter¬ 
esting  analysis: 

“She’s  in  the  black  on  the 
physical  and  emotional  side  of 
the  ledger.  Her  svelte  slimness 
plumper  women  would  gladly 
die  for.  Her  face  would  put 
Helen  of  Troy  to  shame,  her 
profile  is  devastating,  and  her 
rich,  proud  bosom  would  stop 
a  healthy  man  at  50  yards. 
She’s  warm,  sympathetic,  gay, 
alternately  serious  and  saucy, 
passionately  interested  in  life 
and  people,  free  of  complexes, 
conflicts,  or  inhibitions.  She's 
a  fascinating  talker,  but  an  even 
better  listener.  If  such  a  girl 
did  exist,  would  she  need  to 
worry  about  attracting  male 
companions?  Such  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  charac¬ 
teristics  would  entirely  obviate 
such  worries.’’ 

Thirteen  topically  -  grouped 
sections  of  vocabulary  are  stud¬ 
ied — etymologically,  ideological¬ 
ly,  pictorially,  and  illustrative¬ 
ly.  Possibly  with  an  eye  on 
the  box  office,  the  book  is  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  three-weeks’  course 
in  vocabulary  building  with 
tests  for  checking  your  prog¬ 
ress.  It  has  a  good  bibliography 
but  unfortunately  no  index.  It 
is  a  useful  handbook  or  bedside 
volume  for  all  that. 

700  Pictures,  70,000  Words 
Tell  of  1949  in  One  Volume 

YE.\R  1949.  Second  Annual  Edition. 

Edited  by  Baldwin  H.  Ward.  Publish^ 

and  distributed  by  YEAR,  Inc.,  548 

Crestline  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  24, 

California;  Eastern  office;  521  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  192  pp. 

$5. 

Ten  “outstanding  men  of  the 
year,”  pictured  and  thumb- 
nailed  in  this  volume,  were 
chosen  with  the  aid  of  1,500 
newspaper  editors,  columnists, 
and  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents.  They  consist  of  Dean 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  for 
his  successful  tackling  of  world 
problems;  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
head  of  the  United  Nations 


Trusteeship  Council,  for  his 
peace  negotiation  in  Palestine; 
Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  president 
of  Yale,  as  the  year’s  most  emi 
nent  educator;  Walter  Reuther, 
CIO  auto  worker  head,  as  cham¬ 
pion  of  labor;  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer,  as  the  world’s  “greatest 
living  Christian”;  Serge  Kous 
sevitzky,  retiring  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra;  Stanley  Kramer,  Holly¬ 
wood  producer,  for  film  real¬ 
ism;  Jackie  Robinson,  baseball’s 
first  Negro  player  in  a  major 
league;  Arthur  Miller,  prize 
winning  dramatist,  author  of 
“All  My  Sons’’  and  “Death  of  a 
Salesman,”  and  Milton  Berle. 
described  as  the  “television 
comedy  king.” 

Dietary  advances  in  treating 
heart  disease  —  rice  and  fruit 
with  restricted  salt — and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  clot-retarding 
drug,  dicumarol;  progress  in 
medical  research’s  fight  against 
cancer  through  the  use  of  ra¬ 
dioisotopes  and  such  drugs  as 
testosterone,  and  the  discovery 
of  streptomycin  are  among  the 
medical  accomplishments  cited. 

Describing  the  year  in  atomic 
energy,  pictures  illustrate  the 
atomic  bomb-burst  at  Eniwetok 
— the  bomb  believed  capable  of 
destroying  over  ten  square 
miles  of  area;  a  cross-section  of 
the  atomic  pile  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  used  for  producing  ra¬ 
dioisotopes;  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  atom-smashers,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  instruments. 

Some  3,000  subjects  are  cov 
ered  in  60  chapters  in  this 
newest  of  "Year's”  annual  re¬ 
views  that  extend  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  September.  The  vol¬ 
ume  reveals  a  careful  evalua¬ 
tion  of  news  from  a  long-range 
point  of  view.  This,  with  the 
large  format,  excellent  picture 
editing,  and  well-indexed  inclu¬ 
siveness  constitutes  a  permanent 
record  and  a  current  roundup 
reference  of  distinct  value. 

Travel  Facts  and  Maps 
Added  in  Kieron  Data  Book 

THE  1950  I.N'KORMATIOV  PLEASE 

ALMANAC  edited  by  John  Kieran. 

New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company. 

927  pp.  $2.50. 

Readable,  informative  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  almanac  include  a 
detailed  news  record — an  item¬ 
izing  from  Dec.  1,  1948  through 
Nov.  17,  1949— compiled  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 


WHArSNtW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


The' Associated  Press 


terse,  explanatory  surveys  of 
the  year  in  literature  by  John 
Chamberlain  of  Life  magazine 
of  the  theater  by  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son  of  the  New  York  Timet,  and 
of  sports  by  Red  Smith  of  the  ^ 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Concrete  information  on 
world  travel  lists  sights,  sounds 
and  places  to  eat;  transportai 
tion,  hotels  and  the  native 
amiability  or  lack  of  it— with 
lowdowns  on  travel  in  Britain 
by  Christopher  Morley,  in 
France  by  Louis  Bromfield,  in 
Italy  by  John  Gunther,  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  by  Russell 
Crouse  and  in  the  United  States 
by  editors  of  Holiday,  and  the 
American  Express  Co. 

The  rest  of  the  book— which 
is  most  of  it — presents  the 
somewhat  usual  co.mpendium  ' 
on  world  history,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  economics;  on  the 
United  Nations,  aviation,  poll 
tics,  and  radio. 

Query  and  Reply 

“Has  there  really  been  any 
governmental  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  American  press — at  least 
in  the  last  50  years?”  asks  a 
reporter  on  a  daily  in  Oregon. 

Definitely,  yes.  We  suggested 
he  read  the  authoritative  book 
by  J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  '"The 
Press  and  the  Constitution” 

( University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis,  $3)  and  the  chap¬ 
ter  by  Edwin  O.  Meyer  in 
“Contemporary  Journalism,”  ed 
ited  by  John  E.  Drewry  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens, 
Ga.,  $2.) 
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Over  200,000 

M»f.  Population^ 


AROUS- DISPATCH  NewipapM 
Cover  the  llliooii  SHd 

Hie  Argus-Dispatch  New^sepw 
give  complete  daily  coverage^ 
the  Jllinois  side  of  the 
CITIES,  where  nearly  " 
Quad-Cities’  population 
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most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 


You  can  bet  your  last  candle-lit  Santa  Claus  dollar  that 
Topeka  and  the  entire  State  of  Kansas  have  been  visited  by 
a  generous  old  white-whiskered  custodian  of  welcomed  gifts. 
Kris  Kringle  has  always  been  good  to  us  but  the  12 
months,  now  flickering  to  a  star-dusted  close  seem 
to  have  summed  up  a  superlative  cause  for  gratitude. 

The  majority  of  these  blessings  we  can  share  with 
others,  which  is  in  the  Yuletide  spirit.  State  wealth  jS 
contributes  to  national  prosperity.  Our  over  41,000 
bountiful  farms  perform  an  invaluable  food  service.  J 

Our  rippling  miles  of  prime  wheat  reach  out  to  many 
corners  of  the  earth  in  their  widening  zone  of  useful-  /fy 
ness.  Our  ever-increasing  number  of  industries,  as  ^ 

a  counter-balance  for  crops,  assist  in  the  horizon-to- 
horizon  production  picture. 

The  Topekansas  Market  hangs  high  on  the  Christmas  - 
tree  this  year.  It  is  our  privilege  to  share  our  gifts 
with  all  those  who  participate  in  universal  progress. 


ErriNCHAM,  Ill. — ^Negotiations 
were  completed  last  week  for 
sole  ownership  of  the  Daily 
Sews  and  Station  WtCRA,  by 
F  F.  McNaughton,  owner  and 
publisher,  Pekin  (Ill.)  Times. 

The  controlling  stock  in¬ 
terests  of  both  former  part¬ 
ners,  Edwin  McDonald,  general 
manager  of  the  Effingham  news¬ 
paper  property,  and  Senator 
Lewis,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Robinson  ( Ill. ) 
Sews,  were  acquired  by  Mr. 
McNaughton,  likewise  the  mi¬ 
nority  interests  of  the  retiring 
partners  in  the  radio  property. 

Mr.  McNaughton  announced 
that  his  son,  Joseph  E.  Mc¬ 
Naughton,  formerly  manager  of 
ItCBJi,  would  assume  manage¬ 
ment  of  both  properties.  All 
parties  were  represented  by 
Harvey  Malott,  broker. 

Michigan  Doily  Sold 

Sale  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
(Mich.)  Times-News,  a  daily,  to 
James  L.  Slattery,  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  is  announced  by  George 
W.  Campbell,  Times-News  puo- 
lisher.  Mr.  Slattery  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Marquette 
Daily  Mining  Journal. 

•  ♦  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Timper 
have  boiuht  the  Cutler-Orosi 
(Calif.)  Courier  from  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Lawmaster.  The  Tuppers  . 
are  from  Southern  California  | 
and  previously  Mr.  Tupper  was  I 
in  newspaper  work  in  Mich-  i 
igan.  A  son,  Robert  t  Tupper, 
will  be  associated  with  them. 

«  •  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. ; 
Spaulding  of  Ohio  have  pur- ; 
chased  the  San  Gabriel  (Calif.)  | 
Saa,  a  weekly,  from  Bob  Young  I 
and  Don  Currier.  Details  of  the 
sale  were  handled  by  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  newspaper  broker.  Mr. 
Spaulding  has  worked  for  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch 
and  in  the  public  relations  de-  | 
partment  of  Firestone  Rubber 
Co.  His  wife  has  held  several  i 
jobs  in  advertising. 

■ 

Dewey  Visits  Plant 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  made  i 
a  two-hour  inspection  tour  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Dec.  7, 
accompanied  by  his  executive 
secretary,  Paul  Lockwood,  a  for¬ 
mer  Eagle  staffer. 


And  on  a  ' 

bough  are  two  triendly 

newfpapots--servtn^ 

as  never  ** 

reader,  the  civic  ideals, 
and  the  advertiser. 

They  reach  not  alone 
L  city,  the  2l-Dnve- 


ch,  in  turn,  means 
Things  to  Sell  and 
National  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  potentials  ot  I 
influence. 

These  blessings  can 
be  counted  in  terms 
of  area  growth.  Santa 
Claus  figures  it  out 
,i,u  fashion  for  us: 


Merry 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

CMoming  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evnning) 
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2-Desk  System 
Used  for  Copy 
On  St.  Louis  S-T 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  has  joined  the  group 
of  larger  American  newspapers 
which  have  eliminated  the  uni¬ 
versal  copy  desk. 

Instead  the  Star-Times  is  now 
using  a  two-desk  operation.  A 
complete  telegraph  desk  is  run 
by  the  telegraph  editor  with 
his  own  copy  editors  and  head¬ 
line  writers.  Matching  this  is 
a  local  desk  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  desk  and 
clearing  its  copy  entirely. 

A  complete  physical  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  Star-Times 
news  room  has  accompanied 
the  change,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  the  placing  of  the  city 
editor's  desk  in  immediate 
view  of  reporters’  desks  and 
the  city  copy  desk. 

Several  special  benefits  are 
expected  from  the  new  plan, 
according  to  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
managing  editor: 

“The  men  on  the  local  copy 
desk  are  to  be  trained  to  be 
specialists  in  various  local 
fields.  For  example,  the  same 
man  will  handle  all  City  Hall 
stories.  He  will  be  encouraged 
to  visit  the  City  Hall  with  the 
reporter  on  the  beat  and  be¬ 
come  personally  acquainted 
with  news  sources. 

“Through  this  personal 
knowledge  headlining  and  edit¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  be  improved. 

“Also  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  copy  desk  man  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  reporters  in  case  of 
necessity. 

“In  addition  there  is  the  in¬ 
tangible  of  making  copy  desk 
work  more  interesting  as  well 
as  more  efficient.  It’s  a  change¬ 
over  from  assembly  line  meth¬ 
ods  to  the  development  of 
greater  i>ersonal  skills  and  in¬ 
terests.” 

New  Universal  Desk 
On  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cincinnati,  O. — A  universal 
newsdesk,  embodying  new  fea¬ 
tures,  has  just  been  installed  by 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Based 
on  ideas  gathered  from  various 
newspapers,  it  incorporates  la 
bor-saving  ideas  that  originated 
with  Harry  D.  Rindsberg,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

The  desk  is  round.  13  feet  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with 
battleship  linoleum.  It  has  10 
positions  —  news  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  eight  copy- 
readers.  Each  position  has  a 
drawer  and  two  slots  for  copy- 
paper,  etc.  Individual  waste- 
paper  slots  connect  directly 
with  built-in  wastebaskets, 
which  form  part  of  the  legs. 
Legs  are  set  back,  out  of  the 
way  of  copyreaders.  Typewrit¬ 
ers  are  on  swivel  stands,  with 
one  typewriter  for  each  pair  of 
copyreaders. 

■ 

Party  Resumed 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  The 
Waterbury  Republican  -  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  State  Theatre  have 
announced  plans  to  resume, 
after  eight  years,  their  annual 
Christmas  party  for  children. 


Roger  O.  Dudley,  news  editor,  is  in  the  slot  on  new  Cincinnati  Enquirer  universal  desk.  Directly  acrow 
from  him  is  William  J.  Waters,  telegraph  editor.  Copyreaders  on  the  left  are:  Clarence  G.  Givens, 
Leland  E.  Davis.  Walter  T.  Delaney  and  Carl  L  Jensen;  at  the  right.  Arnold  L.  Harp,  George  L 
Carr.  Dwight  L.  Bicknell  and  H.  C.  Measel. 


Phila.  Bulletin  Has 
City  Desk  Radiophone 

Philadelphia — The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  has  speeded  up  its 
local  news  coverage  with  a  two- 
way  telephone  system,  linking 
the  city  desk  with  roving  re¬ 
porters. 

The  station,  KGA-375,  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  very  high  frequen¬ 
cy  band  under  a  license  grant 
ed  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

Nerve  center  of  the  system 
is  the  control  desk,  manned  by 
a  dispatcher  located  alongside 
the  city  desk  in  the  Bulletin’s 
news  department.  Frank  Long, 
an  assistant  city  editor,  has  been 
designated  as  dispatcher. 

The  district  reporters  using 
radio  cars  still  check  police  sta¬ 
tions,  hospitals,  fire  houses  and 
other  sources  of  news  in  their 
routine  coverage. 

■ 

Gen'l  Foods  Spends 
$29,000,000  for  Ads 

Washington  —  General  Foods 
Corp.  is  spending  $29,000,000  for 
advertising  its  products  this 
year,  a  Senate  committee  heard 
this  week. 

This  is  $11,000,000  more  than 
the  company  spent  in  1946,  said 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  who  testified 
he  got  his  start  selling  groceries 
across  the  counter  at  $5  a  week, 
told  how  the  number  of  his 
firm's  products  has  increased 
from  5,000  to  18,000  since  1938, 
and  gross  sales  have  jumped 
from  $135,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
in  10  years. 

The  committee  also  heard 
from  H.  J.  Heinz,  2d.,  president 
of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  who 
started  his  career  by  rolling  dill 
pickle  barrels  before  breakfast 
at  $1  an  hour. 

The  firm  famous  for  its  “57 
Varieties”  now  has  212  products, 
Mr.  Heinz  said,  and  5.2  cents  of 
each  sales  dollar — a  total  of 
$126,146,500  last  year — goes  into 
advertising. 


UN  Wall  Newspaper 

The  U.  N.  Gram,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  weekly  wall  newspaper  in 
color  on  the  United  Nations,  de¬ 
signed  for  bulletin  boards  in 
factories.  libraries.  schools, 
clubs  and  store  windows,  is 
.scheduled  for  publication  in 
January.  1950.  Its  publisher. 
Wallace  Thorsen,  is  former  con¬ 
sultant  to  United  Nations  World 
magazine  and  to  Inter-American 
magazine. 

■ 

Interest  in  Chess 

San  Francisco — Attesting  the 
interest  developed  by  his  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  chess  col¬ 
umn,  George  Koltanowski 
played  271  games  in  12  hours 
in  a  Chronicle-arranged  compe¬ 
tition  here.  Mr.  Koltanowski 
won  251,  lost  three  and  drew 
17  of  the  games. 

■ 

Ball  Starts  Letter 

Washington— Joseph  H.  Ball, 
who  became  a  United  States 
Senator  while  working  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  but 
failed  of  election  last  year,  has 
returned  to  newswriting  as 
publisher  of  “The  Joe  Ball 
Washington  Labor  Letter.” 


Pressmen's  Union 
Faces  New  Inquiry 

Washington  —  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen's  and 
Assistants’  Union  <AFL)  faced 
a  new  Congressional  inquirj- 
this  week  as  a  result  of  its  ous¬ 
ter  of  two  locals,  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  one  in  Newark.  N.  J. 

No  newspaper  employes  are 
members  of  the  locals  whose 
charters  were  revoked  by  In¬ 
ternational  officers  because  they 
had  resorted  to  the  courts  to  col¬ 
lect  funds  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  in¬ 
ternational  president  for  40 
years.  The  locals  contend  some 
of  the  $750,000  estate  belongs  to 
the  union  because  Major  Berry 
mixed  union  money  with  his 
own  in  private  business  ven¬ 
tures.  The  international  union 
also  has  filed  claims  against  the 
estate. 

Officers  of  Local  1.  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Local  31,  Newark,  said 
they  planned  legal  action  to  re¬ 
gain  their  charters,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Oregon 
Republican,  said  he  would  re¬ 
vive  his  inquiry  into  union  de¬ 
mocracy  when  Congress  con¬ 
venes. 


Resolve  to  Profit  by 
Classified  Efforts  in  1950 

If  you’d  like  to  make  a  good  resolution  for  1950  that 
poses  no  hardships  or  privations  of  any  kind,  put  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  at  the  top  of  your  "good  resolutions 
list. 

Resolve  to  call  on  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  frequently  during  the  coming  year  and 
we'll  make  you  money  by  helping  you  to  buy,  sell,  hire 
help,  round  up  extra  business  and  solve  many  of  your 
everyday  problems. 

Just  write,  phone  or  wire. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyont  9-3052 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  ! 
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Pocket  Guide 
Helps  Reporters 
Tell  Weather 

SOUTHBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Newspa¬ 
permen  are  engaged  in  a  novel 
Lbut  hardly  new  —  pastime 
called  “outguess  the  weather¬ 
man."  r^orts  American  Optical 

^^*^e  reporters  are  aided  by  a 
new  pocket-sized  weather  guide 
incorporating  the  data  of  50 
years'  weather  experience. 
With  this  ace  up  their  sleeves, 
unofficial  forecasters  are  holding 
a  slight  edge  over  their  profes¬ 
sional  counterparts  in  friendly 
contests.  ! 

The  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World- 
Herald  pounced  upon  this  news 
•‘natural’  in  July  when  Paul 
Williams  was  assigned  to  make , 
pr^ictions  from  the  weather  i 
guide  recently  announced  by  | 
the  optical  company  for  use  in  j 
the  home  or  office.  He  was  to , 
write  a  daily  weather  story  for  j 
one  week — and  beat  the  official  | 
forecasts!  , 

With  the  help  of  the  guide,  i 
he  scored  14  out  of  a  possible 
18  points.  The  Weather  Bureau  : 
scored  12.  Mr.  Williams  admit-  i 
ted  the  Weather  Bureau  cooper¬ 
ated  with  him.  Daily  he  would 
call  to  check  cloud  analysis  and  i 
wind  direction  with  their  read- 1 
ings.  ( Wind  and  clouds  are  the  | 
two  basic  principles  of  the  new  | 
instrument.)  “They  helped  me' 
beat  them,”  Mr.  Williams  said.  | 

Without  knowledge  of  the , 
Omaha  contest,  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News  obtained  a' 
weather  guide,  and  put  Mrs.  | 
Madeline  Bosworth  to  work 
checking  wind  direction  and  | 
cloud  formations,  and  twirling  i 
the  dial  of  the  compact  little  in-  j 
strument.  | 

For  eight  days  she  matched 
the  theories  of  the  guide’s  in- 1 
ventor  { Dr.  Irving  P.  Krick  of  j 
Pasadena,  Calif. )  with  those  of 
the  local  Weather  Bureau.  At ! 
the  end  of  the  eight-day  period,  i 
the  Patriot-News  scoreboard ' 
showed  three  rounds  for  Mrs.  j 
Bosworth,  two  for  the  Weather  j 
Bureau,  and  three  even.  I 

Down  in  Dixie,  the  Greens-  i 
boro  (N.  C.)  Record  ran  a  week- 
long  contest  with  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  Record  lost  by  a 
hair.  Light  showers  on  a  day 
the  guide  predicted  “cloudy” 
marred  an  otherwise  perfect  I 
forecast. 

’The  Minneapolis  Star  took  a ! 
whirl  with  Dr.  Krick’s  inven¬ 
tion,  compared  it  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  predictions,  and  discovered 
the  results  were  practically 
identical. 

’The  weather  instrument  is 


AVOID  WORRY.  Do  your  sell¬ 
ing.  buying,  help-blrlng  and 
work-getting  through  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
Hew  York  18.  N.  Y. 

TeL:  BRyont  9-3052 


made  of  cast  aluminum,  about 
a  foot  long,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  slide  rule.  A  knob  at 
the  bottom  is  dialed  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  cloud  formation  and  wind 
direction.  Colored  panels  sim¬ 
plify  the  cloud  selection,  while 
a  built-in  compass  aids  in  de¬ 
termining  the  wind  direction. 
When  the  correct  settings  are 
made,  the  forecast  for  the  next 
24  hours  appears  in  a  small  win¬ 
dow  at  the  top  of  the  gauge. 

■ 

Air  Mail  Edition 

II  Progresso  Italo-Americano. 
New  York  Italian-language 
daily,  has  started  daily  air  mail 
delivery  to  Chicago. 


Ad  Executives  Veto 
'Contingent*  Orders 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  fall  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  “contingent’’  space  orders. 
Chief  objection  was  to  insertion 
orders  requiring  a  specific  num¬ 
ber  of  volume  of  local  tie-ups 
or  "do  not  run.”  The  resolution 
carried  a  recommendation  to 
the  28  daily  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  in  Oregon.  Washington, 
Idaho  and  British  Columbia  that 
such  orders  be  declined.  Most 
newspapers  stated  they  were 
refusing  all  contingent  orders. 


Promoter  Named 
By  Beckley  Papers 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — The  Beck- 
ley  Newspapers  Corp.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Beckl^  Post  Herald 
and  Raleigh  Register,  announce 
the  employment  of  Gordon  H. 
Beeworth  to  be  in  charge  of 
special  advertising  promotions. 

Mr.  Beeworth  will  take  over 
these  duties  on  Jan.  1.  During 
the  war  he  served  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.-  public 
relations  section,  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Quartermaster 
Journal.  Since  his  return  to 
civil  life  he  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Sherbrooke 
( Que. )  Telegram. 


ALL  THIS  AND  INCOME  TOO... 


Under  Our  Employee  Security  Plan 


We  believe  a  feeling  of  piersonal 
financial  security  helps  our  employ¬ 
ees  to  give  better  service  to  our  pol¬ 
icyholders.  Almost  every  employee 
likes  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable 
retirement.  He  likes  to  feel  that  he 
will  suffer  no  serious  financial  loss  in 
the  event  of  sickness  or  disability 
during  his  working  years.  He  also 
wants  his  family  to  be  taken  care  of 
if  something  happens  to  him. 

We  have  combined  all  these  needs 
into  an  “Employee  Security  Plan.” 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Plan  is  as¬ 


sumed  by  the  Company.  It  provides 
a  liberal  retirement  income  based  on 
length  of  service,  compensation  for 
illness  or  disability  during  employ¬ 
ment,  substantial  death  benefits  both 
during  working  years  and  after  re¬ 
tirement,  and  it  enables  an  employee 
to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  a 
dependent  in  the  event  of  his  own 
death  after  he  retires. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Plan  gives 
our  employees  the  same  kind  of  peace 
of  mind  that  we  are  constantly  advo¬ 
cating  for  the  public. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  NASSAU  STREET  :**  ® NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Variety  Is  Outcome 


Of  Common 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Last  of  a  series) 

Trouble  with  any  statement 
that  begins  “The  trouble  with 
the  journalism  schools  ...”  is 
that  it’s  probably  wrong. 

TTie  J-schools  don’t  fit  gen¬ 
eralizations. 

They  share  a  common  pur¬ 
pose — to  send  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  selected,  screened,  well- 
educated  and  trained  recruits. 

*rhey  share  an  insistence  that 
the  first  job  of  journalism 
education  is  to  direct  its  stu¬ 
dents  through  a  broad  program 
of  liberal  studies. 

But  as  for  how  to  do  the  job, 
well  .  .  . 

The  director  of  almost  any 
journalism  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  you  can  think  of  is  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman.  He  has  brought 
to  bear  on  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  his  own  experience,  his 
own  slant,  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

Res^t  is  a  57-variety  product, 
and  if  you  don't  like  sweet 
pickles,  there  are  dills. 

2  Sides  to  Story 

The  preceding  four  pieces  in 
this  series  have  roughly  boxed 
a  compass  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation.  From  a  no-technical- 
journalism  program  at  one  in¬ 
stitution  to  an  all  -  journalism 
program  at  another  is  about  as 
far  as  the  needle  can  swing. 

For  the  editor  who  insists  the 
J-schools  give  too  much  tech¬ 
nical  training,  there’s  toe  Da¬ 
kota  Wesleyan  program,  which 
offers  none. 

Or  Stanford’s,  which  holds 
journalism  to  about  14%  of  the 
total. 

Or  for  that  matter,  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  great  majority  of 
toe  schools,  which  restrict  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  to  25%  of  the 
total  and  much  of  that  really 
social  science  with  a  journal¬ 
ism  prefix. 

For  the  editors  who  think  toe 
J-schools  have  failed  if  a  grad¬ 
uate  can’t  handle  spot  news  pro¬ 
fessionally  his  second  day  on 
toe  job,  there’s  Antioch,  whose 
journalism  students  spend  half 
their  five-year  college  program 
working  on  newspapers.  Or  a 
lot  of  schools  which  route  their 
students  through  eight  to  12 
weeks  of  internship  and  other 
practical  experience  before 
their  graduation. 

For  those  who  believe  a  stu¬ 
dent  should  complete  his  un¬ 
dergraduate  education  before 
undertaking  training  in  journa¬ 
lism.  there  are  UCLA  and  Col¬ 
umbia,  with  Northwestern,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Minnesota,  and  otoers  also 
leaning  heavily  on  the  fifth 
year  for  professional  training. 

For  newspaper  employers 
generally,  who  demand  good 
basic  education  for  J-school 
graduates  but  also  appreciate 
some  newspaper  back^ounding 
and  technical  proficiency,  there 
are  a  host  of  schools  trying  to 


Objectives 


integrate  journalism  and  the 
liberal  arts  into  a  rounded  and 
effective  learning  procedure. 

So  .  .  .  you  pay  your  money 
and  you  take  your  pick. 

Common  Principles 

So  much  for  conspicuous  dif¬ 
ferences  in  schools.  But  to  quit 
at  this  point  would  leave  a  mis- 
impression.  Fact  is  that  how¬ 
ever  varied  their  approach  to 
the  job  of  teaching  journalism, 
most  schools  start  from  com¬ 
mon  principles. 

Most,  for  example,  would  go 
along  with  the  University  of 
California,  which  tells  its  stu¬ 
dents: 

“The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  believes  that  the  success¬ 
ful  journalist  must  be  a  person 
of  broad  general  education  es¬ 
pecially  fitted  for  his  profession 
by  an  intensive  study  of  toe 
history  and  nature  of  journal¬ 
ism,  an  understanding  of  its 
techniques,  and  a  mastery  of 
the  principles  and  theories 
upon  which  these  techniques 
are  based. 

“The  department  feels  that 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
newspaper  and  familiarity  with 
its  practices  and  techniques  is 
the  best  way  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  not  only  to  enter  toe 
newspaper  field  itself  but,  as 
well,  to  proceed  from  it  to  a 
specialization  in  periodicals  and 
trade  journals,  public  relations, 
radio,  and  other  allied  enter¬ 
prises. 

“Consequently  the  depart¬ 
ment  presents  to  the  journal¬ 
ism  major  a  carefully  selected 
group  of  courses  calculated  to 
provide  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  newspaper  in  its  var¬ 
ied  aspects. 

“The  student  learns  not  only 
the  techniques  of  news  writing 
but  the  theories  of  news  writ¬ 
ing.  He  learns  the  techniques 
of  newspaper  copyreading  and 
make-up,  and  the  theories  of 
news  editing. 

“He  learns  the  techniques  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  writ¬ 
er,  and  the  nature  of  retail 
selling  and  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems.  He  studies  the  history  of 
journalism,  and  he  studies  the 
present  place  of  the  newspaper 
in  a  social  institution.” 

100  Different  Courses 

This  statement,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  probably  would  represent 
four-fifths  of  the  journalism 
programs  throughout  toe  coun¬ 
try  regardless  of  their  approach 
to  the  teaching  job. 

Different  courses  offered  by 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  would  total  more 
than  100.  No  one  school  offers 
them  all,  or  even  comes  close. 
A  tabulation  from  catalogs  of 
50  major  schools  shows  a  high 
percentage  of  duplication  on 
only  a  dozen  or  so. 

All  the  schools  offer  news¬ 


writing  and  reporting,  whether 
combined  under  one  title  or 
the  other  or  listed  separately. 

All  of  these  50  schools  offer 
copyreading.  But  that  ends  the 
list  of  100%  duplication  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  course 
titles  and  descriptions. 

These  titles  and  descriptions 
are  misleading,  hence  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  courses  derived  from 
college  catalogs  will  inevitably 
contain  error.  Nevertheless,  for 
what  they’re  worth,  here  are 
percentages  of  schools  offering 
the  dozen  or  so  most  commonly 
listed  in  courses  in  journalism- 
Percentage 
of  Schools 


Course  Giving 

Advertising  (Intro.)  %  93 
Community  Newspaper  63 

Copyreadin?  100 

Critical  Writing  44 

Editorial  Writing  83 

Feature  Writing  62 

History  of  Journalism  97 

Law  of  Journalism  82 

Photography  63 

Publicity  55 

Radio  News  Writing  92 

Reporting  100 

Typography  87 


Newspaper  Management  67 

This  is  a  list  of  courses,  not 
subject  matter.  Most  schools 
for  example,  offer  instruction  in 
ethics  but  do  not  give  a  course. 

Individualistic  Offerings 

A  continuation  of  the  list 
eventually  would  include  such 
individualistic  offerings  as  Gas 
and  Oil  Reporting  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  General  Se¬ 
mantics  in  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri;  Media 
and  Opinion  Measurement  at 
Stanford. 

Probably  all  of  the  50  schools 
included  in  this  tabulation 
would  agree  fairly  closely  on 
the  place  of  these  subjects  in 
a  student’s  total  learning  ex¬ 
perience. 

Reach  into  the  file  and  pull 
out  a  catalog  It’s  Syracuse 
University’s.  Dean  M.  Lyle 
Spencer  states  his  concept  of 
journalism  education  this  way; 

“The  prescribed  studies  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
professional  courses  in  toe 
School  of  Journalism  have  three 
major  purposes: 

“To  provide  the  broad  cultur¬ 
al  training  that  must  be  the 
possession  of  educated  men  and 
women, 

“To  offer  instruction  in  stan¬ 
dard  newspaper,  radio,  and 
magazine  practices. 

‘To  present  current  journal¬ 
istic  problems  in  the  light  of 
their  development. 

“Studies  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  are  required  first  because 
the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal 
education  are  a  prerequisite  to 
successful  newspaper  work. 

“Among  these  studies  are  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  language, 
literature,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  similar  subjects  necessary 
to  the  broad  scholarship  that 
is  indispensable  to  journalistic 
leadership. 

“The  professional  courses  in¬ 
clude  news  writing,  copy  read¬ 
ing,  editorial  writing,  the  his¬ 
tory  and  principles  of  journal¬ 
ism,  advertising,  toe  mechanics 
of  printing  and  publishing,  the 
practical  work  of  the  business 
and  administrative  offices,  and 


radio  broadcasting,  writing,  (q^ 
production. 

“The  purpose  of  this  thr**- 
fold  idea  of  toe  School  of  Jom. 
nalism  is  to  send  into  the 
( field )  men  and  women  of  cul¬ 
ture  who  have  in  addition  the 
foundations  of  a  journalutic 
education  that  will  enable  them 
to  pursue  their  vocation  with 
credit  to  their  profession." 

For  most  of  the  schools  and 
departments,  whatever  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  their  approach, 
that  would  about  tell  the  story 

(From  time  to  time  progroms 
and  courses  at  the  various  jotir 
nalism  schools  will  be  present¬ 
ed  here.) 

■ 

Cleveland  Fund 
Publicity  Elective 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Officials  of 
the  Community  Chest  of  Great 
er  Cleveland  paid  tribute  thh 
week  to  the  media  of  the  city 
which  inspired  America’s  first 
Community  Chest  almost  ^ 
years  ago. 

Records  of  the  Cleveland 
Community  Fund  showed  dail¬ 
ies  and  Greater  Cleveland 
weeklies  published  14,163 
inches  of  Red  Feather  news 
and  feature  stories  and  radio 
and  television  stations  devoted 
3,425  minutes  of  free  time. 

In  a  year  that  saw  many 
cities  postponing  their  appeals. 
Cleveland  raised  98.25%  of  its 
$5,400,000  goal  without  the  aid 
of  its  20,000  steel  workers. 
They  are  to  be  solicited  in 
March. 

Cleveland  newsmen  are  re¬ 
ceptive  to  Community  Chest 
publicity  all  year  around  but  in 
the  special  campaign  month 
they  go  all  out  to  put  over 
their  favorite  drive.  The  Cl»4- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 
Press  and  Cleveland  News  as¬ 
sign  a  feature  writer  to  cover 
the  10-day  campaign. 

■ 

Janesville  Gazette 
Veterans  Honored 

jANEsvn.LE,  Wis. — Twenty  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  who  comprise  the 
Quarter  Century  Club  were 
guests  at  a  Gazette-WCIX)  em 
ployes’  dinner.  Sidney  H.  Bliss 
and  Robert  W.  Bill,  co-publish¬ 
ers,  presented  awards.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Quarter  Century 
Club  received  rings,  bracelw 
or  tie  clasps  bearing  cut  dir 
morids  and  a  specially  designed 
emblem.  The  Gazette  has  been 
in  the  Bliss  family  since  180 
Howard  F.  Bliss  and  his  son. 
Harry  H.  Bliss,  were  the  origi 
nal  members  of  the  family  to 
develop  the  newspaper.  Ito 
H.  H.  Bliss  was  a  guest  of  h*r 
sons  at  toe  dinner. 

■ 

2-Tone  Grid  Section 

Birmingham,  Ala. — ^The  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  wrapped  up  'ts 
Saturday,  Dec.  3  issue  with  i 
four-page  Football  Special  f**" 
turing  the  Alabama-AubvOT 
game.  It  contained  complex 
statistics  on  the  two  famw 
gridiron  rivals  and  the 
page  was  in  two  colors  (™  » 
one  side  for  toe  Crimson  Tigm 
and  yellow  on  the  other  si« 
for  the  Auburn  Tigers) 
black. 
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E,  w.  Fairchild,  inland  Women's  roo. 

Trade  Dailies'  Editors  to  Meet  r*"'  t!  re'“}fe"wfp.=plr"  buf.S 

,  1^'  Chicago — Women’s  Page  edi-  club  of  New  York,  133  West 

Fmind©r*  LllGS  and  society  writers  will  dis-  44th  Street.  The  event  marks 

1  WV***'*^  '  cuss  problems  relating  to  their  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 

Edmund  Wade  Fairchild,  83.  departments  at  a  two-day  clinic,  death  of  the  late  columnist, 

founder  of  the  Fairchild  Publi-  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Medill  founder  of  the  American  News- 

radons  died  Dec.  12  at  his  home  School  of  Journalism.  North-  paper  Guild, 

in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  western  University,  and  the  In-  a 

i«  survived  by  three  chil-  land  Daily  Press  Association.  ...  _  _ 

rfren  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  The  clinic  will  take  place  at  Circulation  Meeting 

Starrv  T.  Martindale,  Jr.,  Ed-  the  Orrington  Hotel,  Evanston.  Portland,  Ore.  — The  annual 
mund  W.,  and  Louis  W.,  both  Jan.  13-14.  Albert  W.  Spiers,  Western  Conference  meeting  of 
of  whom  are  associated  in  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-  circulation  managers  of  all  met- 
business  established  by  their  Dispatch  will  be  the  Friday  ropolitan  daily  newspapers  in 
father  and  his  brother,  L.  E.  luncheon  speaker.  His  subject  the  West  will  take  place  March 
Fairchild,  life-long  partner,  is  “A  Managing  Editor  Looks  24-25,  1950,  at  the  Clift  Hotel, 
now  retired.  .  u  Society  Page.”  San  Francisco,  according  to 

The  germ  of  the  idea  .which  ■ — —  David  H.  Smith,  secretary, 

developed  into  the  Kflirchilo  n*  axi  ® 

^blications  was  nurtured  while  HaS  Pnze  Cattle  ^  . 

Mr.  Fairchild  was  in  the  broker-  Toronto — It  isn’t  enough  for  vJner  L./OOKy  riecipes 

age  business.  In  those  days  the  Dorothy  Taylor  of  New  West-  Chicago  —  “Favorite  Cooky 
effect  of  news  interpreted  in  minster,  B.  C.,  to  be  editor  of  Recipes,”  a  compilation  of  63 
terms  of  a  sensitive  stock  mar-  the  daily  newspaper,  the  British  recipes  by  Chicago  home  econo- 
ket  was  tremendous.  Then,  Columbian.  She  is  a  cattle-  mists,  has  been  placed  on  sale 
even  more  than  novy,  the  mar-  breeder,  too.  And  at  the  Royal  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Public 
ket  would  react  violently  to  Winter  Fair,  her  15-months-old  Service  offices.  The  booklet  was 
major  events.  Jersey  bull.  Jersey  Joe,  placed  edited  by  Mary  Meade,  Tribune 

Greatly  impressed  by  the  second  in  his  class.  home  economics  editor. 
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Announces  Appointment  of 


The  Pocatello  Tribune 
and  The  Pocatello  Post 
circulation  lists  Were 
merged  October  1,  1949 
into  the  Idaho  State 
Journal,  published 
evenings  and  Sunday 
.  .  .  seven  days  a  week. 


as 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


with  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  I,os 
.Angeles. 


Serving  one  of  America’s  fastest  growing 
markets  .  .  .  the  rich  southeast  Idaho 
Market  .  .  .the  industrial  center  of  the 
Intermountain  States,  the  Journal  guar¬ 
antees  10,000  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the 
year  1 950, 
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Full  market  data  available 
January  1st  on  request  to 
Robert  S.  Howard,  Publisher, 
or  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
Gilman.  Niroll  &  Ruthman. 


Murtagh  Asks 
$L000,000  for 
W-T  Articles 

Complaints  in  the  $1,000,000 
libel  action  against  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  two  of  its 
editors  and  a  reporter,  were 
served  this  week  by  John  M. 
Murtagh,  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  who  brought  suit  on 
the  basis  of  a  pre-election  arti¬ 
cle.  ( E&P,  Nov.  5,  p.  12. ) 

Mr.  Murtagh,  who  is  appear¬ 
ing  as  his  own  counsel,  named 
as  defendants  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  Corp.,  Roy  W. 
Howard,  president  and  editor; 
Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor, 
and  Murray  Davis,  reporter. 

The  commissioner  charged 
that  the  story,  which  dealt  with 
the  .sale  of  tax  liens,  was  “false 
and  defamatory”  and  that  its 
publications  brought  him  into 
“public  scandal,  infamy,  con¬ 
tempt,  disrepute  and  disgrace 
among  friends,  acquaintances 
and  the  public  generally.’’  De¬ 
fendants  have  20  days  to  file 
their  answer. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Mur- 
tagh’s  complaints  were  served. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Carroll 
G.  Walter  denied  a  petition  from 
eight  citizens  asking  the  court 
to  order  and  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  violations  in 
the  tax  lien  sales. 

Justice  Walter,  in  his  decision, 
characterized  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  articles  as  “a  series  of 
sensational  charges  which  start 
out  with  what  sounds  as  if  it 
were  a  statement  of  fact  but 
which  invariably  ends  up  with 
‘the  World-Telegram  is  able  to 
disclose’  or  ‘this  newspaper  has 
learned,’  or  some  other  qualify¬ 
ing  phrase  which  renders  an  ar¬ 
ticle  merely  a  series  of  charges 
without  the  statement  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  fact  supporting  them.” 

■ 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Sued  for  $100,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Damages 
of  $100,000  on  a  charge  of  libel 
are  demanded  in  a  suit  hied 
against  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
by  John  A.  Schroeter,  operating 

12,000  Papers 
On  AM  A  List 

More  than  $600,000  will  be 
spent  for  newspaper  space  in 
1950  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  its  campaign 
against  national  health  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  amount  represents  more 
than  half  of  the  advertising  to 
be  financed  by  a  $25  dues  as¬ 
sessment  voted  last  week  at 
AMA’s  convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  remainder  of  a  $1," 
000,000-plus  ad  fund  will  go  for 
radio  time  and  magazine  space. 
Total  revenue  from  dues  will 
be  about  $3,000,000. 

As  in  1M9,  copy  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter.  The 
campaign  will  appear  in  12,000 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  present  plans  call  for  equal 
space  in  all  newspapers,  regard¬ 
less  of  circulations  or  rates. 


as  the  National  Sales  Co.,  as  the 
result  of  a  story  published  on 
June  27.  This  story  related  that 
Jack  Rizzo  had  been  arrested 
after  police  raided  the  National 
Sales  Co.,  and  confiscated  2,000 
to  3,000  records  which  police 
said  were  obscene.  Rizzo  was 
identified  as  owner  of  National 
Sales,  the  suit  asserts,  and  that 
despite  Mr.  Schroeter's  notify¬ 
ing  the  city  editor  at  12:15  p.m. 
the  same  day  that  Rizzo  was 
owner  of  the  Rizzo  Sales  Co., 
and  not  National  Sales  Co.,  the 
late  Peach  edition  again  identi¬ 
fied  Rizzo  with  National  Sales. 

On  the  following  day,  the 
suit  asserted,  the  Journal  print¬ 
ed  a  correction  making  it  clear 
that  Rizzo  rented  space  for  his 
sales  company  from  National 
Sales  Co.  However,  Mr.  Schroe¬ 
ter  charges  that  the  reputation 
of  National  Sales  Co.  has  been 
damaged  by  the  incident. 

Hearsay  Testimony 
Basis  of  Libel  Suit 

Atlanta,  Ga. — R.  L.  “Shorty” 
Doyal.  chairman  of  the  Fulton 
County  (Ga. »  Commission,  has 
sued  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Franklin  Nix,  Journal  reporter, 
for  $703,000,  alleging  they  li¬ 
beled  him  by  stating  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  that  he  “was  named  by  Mrs. 
Helen  S.  Carpenter  as  being 
among  a  group  of  ‘gamblers’ 
Judge  Robert  Carpenter  had  out 
to  their  former  Peachtree  Road 
Apartment.” 

Included  with  the  petition  was 
a  photostat  copy  of  the  story 
about  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter  in  her  suit  for  divorce 
against  the  civil  court  judge. 

Doyal’s  petition  stated  that 
Mrs.  Carpenter  testified  it  was 
her  understanding  Shorty  Doyal 
was  present  in  the  apartment 
one  night  when  persons  she 
named  as  gamblers  were  there. 

Judge  Virlyn  Moore  ruled 
this  testimony  out  as  hearsay, 
the  petition  continued,  but  the 
Journal  failed  to  state  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  hear.say  and  ruled 
out  as  such. 

Mich.  Congressman 
Sues  Booth  Papers 

Allegan,  Mich. — Rep.  Clare 
Hoffman  (R.  Mich.K  filed  a 
$50,000  libel  suit  Dec.  3  against 
his  fellow  Michigan  Democratic 
congressman,  John  Lesinski,  the 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan, 
a  Kalamazoo  local  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  Union,  including 
five  of  its  officers,  and  an  Alle¬ 
gan  newsdealer. 

Mr.  Hoffman  based  his  suit  on 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lesinski 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the 
USW  in  Kalamazoo.  In  naming 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  seven  Michigan  daily 
newspapers,  he  singled  out  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  charged 
it  with  printing  Mr.  Lesinski’s 
remarks  when  its  editors  knew 
they  were  untrue. 

Mr.  Hoffman  maintains  he  suif 
fered  “damaged  feelings”  and 
had  to  spend  “great  sums  of 
money  going  about  the  Fourth 
Congressional  district  to  rectify 
the  loss.” 

Mr.  Lesinski  commented: 

“I  explained  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  that  I  was  misquoted 
in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  I 
thought  that  satisfied  him.” 


Isaacs  to  Direct 
APME  Studies 
In  5  Fields 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  New 
York  Dec.  12, 
named  Norman 
Isaacs,  St.  Louis 
( M  o  .  t  S  tar  - 
Times,  as  gen¬ 
eral  chairman 
of  the  continu¬ 
ing  study,  and 
Herbert  Corn, 

Washington  (D. 

C. )  Star,  as 
vicechairman. 

The  1950  con- 

ventlon  of  Isaacs 
APME  will  take 
place  Nov.  14-18.  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.  W.  S. 
Kirkpatrick,  Atlanta  Journal, 
will  be  chairman  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  with  Lee  Rogers,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  as  co-chair¬ 
man. 

The  continuing  study  pro¬ 
gram  for  1950  was  charted 
along  new  lines  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Five  major 
study  groups  are  now  being 
formed  which  will  streamline 
the  duties  of  the  former  11 
committees  and  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion.  The  study  groups  will  be: 

1.  State  reports  which  will 
include  problems  of  member¬ 
ship  participation. 

2.  News  reports — to  include 
the  complete  AP  news  file. 

3.  Writing  —  including  read¬ 
ability  problems. 

4.  Features. 

5.  Special  assignments  —  a 
study  of  what  use  is  made  of 
the  AP  report:  also  a  study  of 
photo  techniques. 

The  1950  convention  program 
will  feature  workshop  discus¬ 
sions,  clinics  on  newsroom, 
women’s  page  and  photo  tech¬ 
niques  with  less  time  spent  on 
formal  presentation  of  the  study 
reports. 

Present  at  the  New  York 
meeting  were:  Lee  Hills,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald,  APME  pres¬ 
ident;  L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  vice- 
president;  James  Pope,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier  Journal, 
secretary;  Wallace  Lomoe,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ( Wis. )  Journal,  treas¬ 
urer;  R.  H.  McCaw,  New  York 
Times;  William  Stevens,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  last  year’s 
APME  president;  David  Patten, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin:  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Press;  Mr.  Isaacs  and  Mr.  Corn. 

Sitting  in  on  the  meetings 
were  Frank  J.  Starzel.  AP  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Alan  J. 
Gould,  executive  editor,  and 
other  members  of  AP  executive 
staff. 

Prize  Stirs  Features 

Columbus,  O. — A  $10  monthly 
award  for  the  best  feature  story 
on  the  Associated  Press  wire  has 
been  posted  by  A.  A.  Hoopin- 
garner,  publisher  of  the  Dover 
Daily  Reporter,  The  flow  of 
brighteners  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  as  a  result,  AP  says. 
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Telegraph  Eds  to  Meet 

Des  Moines,  la.— Formation 
of  an  Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Edi¬ 
tors’  association  was  endorsed  it 
the  meeting  of  Iowa  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  her. 
Dec.  7. 

Darrell  Doyle,  D  av  enport 
Democrat,  was  instructed  to 
work  with  officials  of  University 
of  Iowa  school  of  journalism  to 
set  up  a  meeting  in  January 

Harry  C.  Slichter,  Dubuqw 
Telegraph-Herald,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors.  ’The  $50  sweepstakes  priie 
in  photography  went  to  Jervij 
W.  Baldwin,  Des  Moines  Regir 
ter  and  Tribune, 

(Z^faituarp 

James  Harry  Gray,  62,  night 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
News  and  former  editor  of  the 
Boston  ( Mass. )  Record,  Dec.  IZ 
at  his  apartment  in  Manhattan 
He  had  worked  for  the  Su 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Exominer, 
was  once  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-Exaninr. 
assistant  to  the  editor  in  chief 
of  Liberty  magazine,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Munsey  Publications. 

James  H.  Sweeney,  for  42 
years  Western  manager  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  11.  at  a  Chi 
cago  hospital. 

Carl  F.  Ohliger.  60,  vice 
president  of  McCann-Erickson 
Inc.,  at  San  Francisco,  Dec.  10. 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a 
local  advertising  manager  for 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  before  joining 
McCann-Erickson  25  years  ago. 
when  it  was  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Co. 

Robert  Emmett  Gay.  67,  edi 
tor-publisher  of  the  P  roster 
(Wash.)  Record-Bulletin  sin« 
1928,  Dec.  10.  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  He  published  a  paper  in 
Harrington,  Wash.,  before  pur 
chasing  the  Record-Bulletin. 

W.  B.  CoNOLEY,  83,  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Valdosta  (Ca.' 
Press,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Valdosta  (Ga. )  Daily  Timet. 
Dec.  4. 

Otto  N.  Walter,  56,  city  cir 
culation  manager  of  the  Buffnlo 
(N.  Y).  Evening  News,  Dec.  12, 
at  a  Christmas  bowling  part.v 

■ 

Sun-Times  Breaks 
Arvey  Land  Deal 

Chicago  —  Months  of  patient 
delving  into  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with  su¬ 
per  highway  construction  pro 
grams  led  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  to  a  scoop  this  week,  re¬ 
vealing  that  Jacob  ML  Amj 
Democratic  Cook  County  cto 
man,  had  a  part  in  the  {wrchaa 
of  properties  by  a  syndicate  ffl 
which  he  and  Superior  Court 
Judge  Samuel  B.  Epstein  were 
members.  .  , 

The  Arvey  story  was  quiw 
picked  up  by  all  the  papers,  W 
the  Sun-’Times  reported  a  sa 
hour  beat  the  first  day 
another  beat  the  following^ 
revealing  another  land  dew  ® 
volving  Mr.  Arvey.  , 

Mr.  Arvey  has  announced  • 
third  real  estate 
claiming  he  has  nothing  to  ni« 
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1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  during  1949,  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  national  newspaper 
advertising,  and  run  In  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  own  newspaper  —  to  be 
mounted  and  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form. 


2.  The  best  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion  piece  during  1949,  designed  to 
sell  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 


3.  The  best  sales  presentation 
during  1949.  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  which 
may  Include  presentation  of  origi¬ 
nal  market  inventories  or  product 
research  results  (as  many  entrle.s 
as  desired). 
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4.  The  best  printed  or  hand-let¬ 
tered  presentation  during  1949.  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  local  advertising  to  a 
special  classification  of  accounts  of 
individual  account  (as  many  en¬ 
tries  as  desired). 


5.  The  best  promotion  program 
during  1949.  designed  to  sell  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  consisting  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  run  in  own  newspaper 
or  other  local  media,  and  direct 
mall  pieces,  or  both,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

6.  The  best  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  during  1949,  embracing  any 
form  of  printed  promotion,  plus 
carrier  boy  and  or  dealer  activities, 
special  events,  etc.  (to  be  presented 
in  album  form,  with  examples  of 
the  printed  promotion,  and  word 
or  word  and  picture  description  of 
other  activities). 
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7.  The  best  public  relations  or 
community  service  promotion  dur¬ 
ing  1949  (to  be  presented  in  word 
or  word  and  picture  description  in 
scrap-book  form). 
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8.  The  best  research  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  fields — 

(a)  Reader 

(b)  Single  Product 

(c)  Multiple  Product 

(d)  Market  Data  Book 

the  citation  to  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  the  excellence  of  the  re¬ 
search  method. 
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GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 


CcHitmt  Ih  open  to  all  dsil.v  nen-gpa- 
IMTH  In  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada: 
rlOKiiiK  date  for  entries  postmarked 
4aniiar>-  31,  19.10.  .\ddress  all  entries 
to  the  Promotion  Contest  Editor. 
EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER.  1700  Times 
Tower,  1 17.1  Broadway,  New  York  18, 
New  York. 
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Kaoh  nIiuH  pa-nte  secorely 

an  the  front  of  each  entry,  or  ^roiip 
eiitfieH,  portfolio  or  album,  a  label 
hearinir  the  name  of  the  newspaper  and 
elasHinoatioii  for  whieh  entry  is  Hnb- 
mitted. 


•liidKin}?  will  be  done  by  a  selected 
isroiip  of  adyertiser,  agency,  clrcula* 
tion.  and  public  relations  executiveM, 
and  the  decision  of  the  judges  will  be 
final. 


Special  Merit  Certiticates  may  be 
awarded  in  any  claasifleation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  jiidccs. 


No  entries  will  be  returned  uiile*»s 
reiiiiested. 


UBLISHER  lot  December  17,  1949 


John  J.  Flanagan  directs  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  anywhere  from  three 
to  four  million  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  space  out  of  McCann- 
Erickson’s  New  York  oflBce  for 
such  leading  newspaper  spenders 
as  those  mentioned  on  the  op- 
jMisite  jvage. 


“I  read  Editor  &  Publisher 

at  home,”  SAYS  JOHN  J.  FLANAGAN.  MEDIA  DIRECTOR.  McCANN-ERICKSON.  INC. 


“I  used  to  read  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  infrequently  as 
it  passed  across  my  desk.  All 
trade  publications  pass  over  it. 
E  &  P  interested  me  and  when  I 
got  it  home  I  started  reading  it 
thoroughly  and  regularly.  I  think 
it  gives  me  a  better  picture  of  what 
newspapers  are  doing,  recaps  on 
situations,  trends  in  business,  ana* 


lytical  data,  success  stories — and 
by  this  I  mean  what  somebody  is 
doing  to  make  his  newspaper  more 
readable,  bow  he  used  his  col¬ 
umns  for  advertising  and  made  a 
success  of  it,  etc.  That  is  why  I 
have  a  high  general  interest  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  issue> 

ami  their  services.” 


Almoitl  all  important  media  buyers  read  E  &  P 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

to  Hell  Big‘3ioney  ewnpaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTICS  . .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It » 
within  this  group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  i.s  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful 
way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of 
Editor  &  Pubusher. 


to 
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RADIO  AND  TV 


. . .  and  here  are 
some  of  the 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

accounts  spending 
$25,000  or  more 
in  Newspapers  ^ 


American  Molasses  Co. .  $26,312 

Beverwyck  Breweries,  Inc. .  132,244 

Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co. .  292,591 

Columbia  Records,  Inc. .  143,473 

Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. .  50,460 

Consolidated  Edison  Co. .  120,078 

Cowles  Magazine,  Inc.  (Look).  .  .  366,365 

Crowell-Collier  Pub.  Co. 

(Woman's  Home  Comp.) .  201,538 

Lea  &  Perrins  Co. .  50,8 1 6 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp .  132,486 

National  Biscuit  Co. .  669,3 1 6 

Railroads  Interregional  .  .  .  90,318 

Schenley  Industries,  Inc. .  361,200 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  .  .  .  500,698 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (NJ) .  I . !  58,000 

Swifts  Co .  110,993 

Tampax  Incorporated  .  133,726 


$4,540,614 


*Figureg  from  a  recent  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Study  of  National  Advertisers 
spending  $25,000  or  more  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1948. 
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I  Add  TV  Firsts: 
'Live'  Coverage 
Of  Plane  Wreck 

Washington— The  first  “live” 
coverage  of  an  air  disaster  in 
the  history  of  television  was  car¬ 
ried  over  the  NBC  television 
network  Dec.  12.  NBC  reopened 
its  network  one  hour  after  its 
regular  sign-off  time  to  televise 
the  scene. 

A  mobile  television  unit  from 
N3Cs  station  WNBW,  went  to 
.  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  near 
Bolling  Field.  Washington,  at 
11.30  p.m.  Although  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  set  up  to  transmit  a 
picture  within  20  minutes,  there 
was  considerable  delav  until  a 
line  for  sound  broadcast  was 
made  available. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  site  of  WNBW’s 
micro-wave  transmitter,  repair 
men  were  fighting  the  wind  and 
rain  200  feet  in  the  air  to  re¬ 
place  the  disc  they  had  taken 
down  for  repairs  when  NBC 
closed  its  television  network  at 
10:30  p.m. 

Two  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  crash,  Ralph  Burgin.  pro¬ 
gram  manager  of  WNBW,  was 
trudging  toward  the  mobile  unit 
location  after  police  had  barred 
his  car  from  the  disaster  area. 

At  12:30  a  m.,  EST,  NBC  went 
oh  the  air  with  the  on-the-spot 
telecast  of  the  activities  of  the 
crash  boats  as  they  made  their 
way  to  and  from  the  plane  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  Potomac  River 
off  Bolling  Field  and  as  ambu¬ 
lances,  laden  with  survivors, 
left  the  dock  one  by  one. 

The  telecast,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  WNBW’s  Charles  Col- 
ledge,  included  interviews  with 
members  of  the  air  rescue  squad 
stationed  at  Bolling  Field,  air¬ 
line  officials  and  first-hand  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  crash. 

'First'- in  Cooperation 

Miami.  Fla. — Gov.  Fuller  War¬ 
ren  and  Mayor  William  Wol- 
farth  joined  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  officials  in  launch¬ 
ing  a  locally-produced  television 
news  show  on  Sunday,  Dec.  11. 

The  Miami  Herald-WQAM 
show  is  aired  over  WTVJ,  an  in¬ 
dependent  station. 

Governor  Warren,  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  recording,  congratulated 
the  Herald  in  pioneering  the 
new  dimension  in  news  cover¬ 
age  in  Florida.  Mayor  Wol- 
farth  said  the  show  marked  an¬ 
other  forward  step  for  Miami. 

The  public  officials  were 
joined  by  James  L.  Knight,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald; 
Mitchell  Wolfson,  one  of  the 
owners  and  operators  of  WTVJ, 
and  Owen  Uridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WQAM,  in  opening  the 
first  of  the  weekly  series. 

It  is  a  30-minute  news  pack¬ 
age  aired  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Sun¬ 
day.  National  and  world  news 
are  presented  through  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photo  telenews 
weekly  roundup.  Local  news  is 
presented  in  still  photographs, 
commentary  and  interviews. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 


time  a  newspaper  and  its  radio 
station  have  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  news  show  for  airing  on 
an  independent  TV  station. 

'First'  in  Columning 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — The  Long 
Beach  Independent,  daily  tab¬ 
loid,  has  started  the  first  exclu¬ 
sively  television  column  in 
Southern  California  dailies. 
Terry  Vernon,  onetime  an¬ 
nouncer-writer-producer  for  ra¬ 
dio,  and  longtime  newspaper¬ 
man.  has  been  assigned  the  writ¬ 
ing  duties. 

Dailies'  Effort 
On  Soil  Saving 
Given  Praise 

Spartanburg.  S.  C. — Newspa¬ 
pers  are  giving  more  than  $100,- 
000  worth  of  space  annually  to 
soil  saving  news  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

This  was  reported  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  southeastern  states’  soil 
conservation  supervisors  here 
by  W.  F.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  District 
Supervisors.  U.  S.  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service. 

He  spoke  in  an  area  where  the 
Spartanburg  Herald- Journal  has 
recently  closed  a  $15,000  soil 
conservation  prize  contest,  con¬ 
ducted  lor  a  full  year,  and  is  co¬ 
operating  in  a  second  one-year 
program. 

’nie  country’s  newspapers  have 
been  eager  to  accept  all  honest 
soil  conservation  news  made 
available  to  them,  Mr.  Hall  said, 
classifying  them  _  as  ^  being 
“among  our  best  friends." 

He  urged  conservationists  to 
“have  something  to  show”  be¬ 
fore  inviting  writers  and  other 
visitors  to  their  projects. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Facsimile 
Used  In  Navy  Tests 

Equipment  furnished  by  the 
Times  Facsimile  Corp.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  was  used  in  the  first  ex¬ 
perimental  transmissions  of 
weather  maps  and  other  data 
by  facsimile  from  land  bases  to 
ships  at  sea.  The  experiment 
was  made  during  Arctic  ma¬ 
neuvers  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Navy  officials  said  they  were 
“highly  pleased”  with  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  that  facsimile  weather 
maps  were  received  more  rapid¬ 
ly  and  with  more  accuracy  than 
weather  codes  in  the  past.  The 
equipment  also  was  used  to 
transmit  news  columns  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  papers. 

During  Operation  Portrex  in 
Puerto  Rican  waters  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  it  is  planned 
to  send  facsimile  copies  of  the 
Norfolk  Ledger  -  Dispatch  and 
Virginian-Pilot  to  the  fleet. 

■ 

Governor  Is  Critic 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ’The  book  re¬ 
view  section  of  the  News  and 
Observer  on  Dec.  11,  featured 
a  review  by  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott 
of  “Leonidas  LaFayette  Polk. 
Agrarian  Crusader,”  written  by 
Stuart  Noblin  and  published  by 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press. 
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Germany  Press  Corps 
Privileges  Are  Safe 


•lOORNAi. 


Washington  —  United  States 
reporters  in  Germany  will  not 
be  placed  upon  the  "German 
economy"  Jan.  1  or  at  any  fore¬ 
seeable  time  in  the  future, 
Ralph  Nicholson,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
.said  here  this  week. 

Reports  that  the  newsmen 
were  to  lose  some  of  the  hous¬ 
ing.  hospital.  commissary, 
schooling  and  other  accommo¬ 
dations  now  enjoyed  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  protesting 
messages  from  Frankfort. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Orlean  Item, 
now  on  the  staff  of  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  high  commissioner  for 
Germany,  explained  that  any 
changes  in  press  relations  and 
living  accommodations  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  clearance  by  the  three 
governments  concerned — United 
States,  Britain  and  France — and 
there  has  been  no  agreement  on 
any  of  the  discussed  points. 

There  is  no  suggestion  for 
substantial  lapping  off  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  now  enjoyed  by  the 
press  corps,  Mr.  Nicholson  as¬ 
sured.  He  added: 

"There  is  no  disagreement 
between  the  Army  and  the  High 
Commissioner.  They  have  been 
taking  good  care  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  corresfrondents  and  will 
continue  doing  so.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  advised  of 
this  and  have  no  justifiable 
cause  to  be  concerned  over  this 
matter.  Several  of  them  re¬ 
cently  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  all  that  is  being  done 
to  make  their  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  good  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

Status  of  German  Press 

Mr.  Nicholson  discussed  the 
performance  of  the  press  in 
Germany,  noting  that  there 
have  been  reports  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  old  Nazi  owners 
and  publishers  since  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  license  restrictions  last 
June. 

“The  newspapers  we  helped 
into  being  are  now  beyond  the 
incubation  stage,”  said  Mr. 
Nicholson,  “and,  on  the  whole, 
theirs  is  a  record  of  good  and 
solid  past  performance  which 
we  shall  continue  to  assist.” 

On  June  1,  he  related,  there 
were  59  licensed  newspapers 
in  the  American  zone  with  an 
average  circulation  of  70,000 
copies.  Since  then  650  new 
newspapers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Circulations  range  from 
2,000  to  3,000  copies.  Only  one 
has  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
50,000  and  it  is  being  published 
in  a  city  where  two  ex-licensed 
newspapers  have  140,000  and 
160,000. 

“In  no  large  city  in  the 
American  Zone,”  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son  said,  “has  the  dominant 
position  of  the  old  established 
newspapers  been  threatened  by 
newcomers  to  the  field  up  to 
this  point. 

“On  the  whole,  the  uninter¬ 
esting  or  inadequate  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  new  papers  is  in 


sharp  contrast  with  the  more 
complete  and  objective  report¬ 
ing  of  the  established  journals. 
They  have  staffs  of  skilled  po¬ 
litically  responsible  journalists 
and  have  won  public  confidence 
by  their  efficient  reporting  and 
their  determination  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  government- 
controlled  press  or  the  re  estab¬ 
lishment  of  undemocratic  prac¬ 
tices. 

"The  road  ahead  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  clear  of  obstacles.  Many 
of  the  ex-licensed  newspapers 
are  being  published  in  leased 
plants  which  are  owned  by  for¬ 
mer  Nazi  publishers.  In  some 
cases,  efforts  doubtless  will  be 
made  to  upset  these  leases.  The 
High  Commission  is  alert  to  this 
danger  and  is  prepared  to  cope 
with  it  when  it  arises. 

“The  new  newspapers  have 
displayed  a  tendency  toward 
sharp  criticism  of  Allied  poli¬ 
cies  in  Germany.  In  so  doing, 
though,  up  to  now  they  have 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Their  nationalistic  practices  and 
sensational  news  treatment  have 
not  attracted  large  audiences. 

"If  and  when  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  old  or  new  papers 
is  in  conflict  with  Allied  High 
Commission  Law  No.  5,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  law  will  become 
operative.  This  means  that  the 
Allied  High  Commission  may 
prohibit  persons  or  publica¬ 
tions  from  continuing  in  the 
publishing  or  radio  business  for 
a  definite  or  indefinite  period 
of  time,  if  such  action  is 
deemed  nece.ssary  in  order  to 
protect  the  prestige  or  security 
of  the  Allied  forces.” 

■ 

Brewer  Establishes 
Retirement  Plan 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  non¬ 
contributory  retirement  pension 
plan  for  all  employes  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  and 
affiliated  radio  stations  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher,  at  a  party 
attended  by  500. 

The  plan,  effective  Jan.  1,  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  employes  who  retire 
at  age  of  65  or  later.  It  will 
assure  those  with  25  years  of 
service  retiring  at  65  a  monthly 
income  of  $100  for  life,  or  one- 
third  of  their  last  five  years’ 
average  pay,  which  ever  is  the 
higher,  including  what  they  may 
receive  under  Social  Security. 

Plans  for  additional  benefits 
still  are  being  studied,  Mr. 
Brewer  added.  Group  health, 
accident  and  life  insurance  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  company  several 
years  ago  will  continue. 

The  party  honored  Cooper 
Gaw,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Standard-Times,  who  round¬ 
ed  out  50  years  of  service  with 
the  newspaper,  including  35  in 
his  present  capacity.  Mr.  Brew¬ 
er  gave  him  a  gold  medal  rep¬ 
resenting  a  copy  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  bearing  an  engraved 
citation  “for  distinguished  serv 
ice” 


I  ti 


NEW  PLANT  IN  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

This  $750,000  structure  for  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  is  under  con¬ 
struction  at  9th  and  P  Sts..  Lincoln.  It  joins  the  annex,  built  in  1938 
and  is  designed  for  addition  of  a  third  floor  later. 


Standard  Steel  Ads  the  interest  of  service  to  their 

readers,  free  of  charge 

continued  from  page  14  The  ads  also  reached  bevonH 
■  the  borders  of  U.  S.  It  is 

churches  used  reprints  in  their  known  that  several  English 
class  work  and  at  meetings  of  manufacturers  have  reprinted 
their  congregations.  As  many  some  of  the  ads  in  British 
as  2,500  young  people  in  the  newspapers.  The  first  of  these 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  was  published  by  Judkins.  Ltd., 
Independence,  Mo.,  studied  of  Nuneaton.  _  England,  on  June 
these  advertisements  at  their  16  in  the  Midland  Daily  Trib- 
regular  meetings.  une.  Mr.  Judkins  had  been  on 

Typical  of  comments  at  the  a  trip  to  this  country  and  saw 
college  level  was  ihat  from  the  the  ads  in  American  news 
professor  of  advertising,  of  a  papers.  He  requested  reprints 
leading  university:  “My  classes  and  mats  for  use  in  England 
and  I  are  studying  this  cam-  In  the  ad  headed.  “Shackle 

paign  with  a  good  deal  of  in-  Profits  and  You  Invite  National 
terest.  I  like  the  straightfor-  Suicide,”  Mr.  Judkins  inserted 
ward  presentation  they  make  the  following  message  to  so- 
with  regard  to  our  free  system,  cialized  Britishers:  “We  believe 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  num-  in  private  enterprise.  See  what 
ber  of  the  campaigns  designed  the  man  who  works  3,000  miles 
to  explain  our  system  somehow  away,  and  gives  you  so  much 
or  other  take  on  a  defensive  of  your  food  thinks  about  it.’ 
note.  This  campaign  seems  to  Other  requests  came  from 
avoid  this  weakness.”  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Survey  Retailer  Reaction  Permission  to  reprint 

T  a  .  i  J  i  .Li-  the  standard  Steel  messages. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  prior  to  the  National  elections, 
reaction  of  small  businessmen  , 

and  retailers,  a  survey  was  Three  of  the  ads  were  read 

made  in  27  cities  where  the  3 

Standard  Steel  ads  had  run.  A 

total  of  1,762  retailers  were  ^o.  Saturday  morning  broad_ 
asked  if  they  had  seen  and  Requests  for  rprints  of 

read  the  advertising  and  what  ^^is  broadcast  were  the  largest 

they  thought  of  it  The  box-  f^er  received  by  the  Hutto 

-score  showed:  ^  ®  result  of  its  radio 

82%  of  the  retailers  reported  Program, 
they  saw  the  advertising  and  Newspapers  Reach  Masses 
64%  reported  they  had  read  Newspapers  were  chosen  to 

the  advertisements;  87%  of  the  carry  the  Standard  Steel  cam- 
dealers  who  read  the  advertis-  paign  because  of  their  flexi- 
ing  expressed  the  opinion  that  bility  and  mass  coverage,  it 
other  coinpanies  should  do  a  was  pointed  out.  That  the  cru- 
^  sading  ads  reached  their  audi- 

Throughout  the  entire  cam-  gnee  is  attested  by  Willard  F 
paign  It  was  reported  that  less  Rockwell  chairman  of  Stan 
than  2%  “unfavorable  com-  jard  Steel  Spring  Co.  A  read- 
ment  had  been  received.  The  grshlp  survey  of  the  fuU-page 
major  portion  of  these  un-  sds  gave  them  an  observation 
favorable  comments  came  in  rating  of  49%  among  men  and 
the  form  of  unsigned  letters,  33.-  among  women,  Mr.  Rock- 
the  agency  stated.  noted.  Thirty-four  per 

Newspapers  Support  Series  cent  of  the  men  read  the  a^ 
Editorial  support  from  news  thoroughly  as  did  17%  of  the 
papers  carrying  the  advertising  women. 

and  those  not  publishing  the  “We  can  state  from  a  stud)' 
ads  reflected  a  decided  interest  of  circulation  figures  that  th^e 
on  the  part  of  editors  and  pub-  are  not  enough  white  collar 
lishers  of  large  and  small  dail-  workers  or  stuffed  shirts  in  any 
ies  and  weeklies.  of  these  cities,  or  in  this  coun- 

Many  newspapers  across  the  try,  to  add  up  to  such 

country  reprinted  the  Standard  ages  as  arrived  at  in  tms 

Steel  ads  as  a  public  service  to  study,”  said  Mr.  Rockwell,  we 
their  readers.  Others  obtained  of  the  amazing  results  has  b«n 
sponsorship  of  the  reprints  by  the  reactions  by  letters  from 

small  local  businessmen,  run-  housewives,  as  well  as  the  in 
ning  the  ads  in  their  original  dication  in  these  readership 
size  or  in  abbreviated  form.  studies  of  the  unusually  hign 
Trade  papers,  employe  publi-  percentage  of  women  who  ^ 
cations  and  general  magazines  pear  to  have  a  sincere  interea 
picked  up  the  Standard  Steel  in  the  future  of  businea.  as  1 
series  and  ran  the  messages  in  relates  to  future  of  the  home 
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j^ounil  ^heir  ijeati 

He  Just  ‘Plays  Dumb’ 
To  Get  Science  News 


Los  Angeles  —  City  editors 
seldom  are  to  be  observed 
hanging  up  the  desk  phone 
;ihile  chuckling 
softly  and  per- 
h  a.p  s  shaking 
their  heads 
slowly  in  dis¬ 
belief.  ^  ^ 

That's  what 
Hugh  A.  (Bud) 

Lewis.  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  city 
editor,  was  do¬ 
ing  the  other 
day.  “That  was 
Bill  Barton  just 
then,”  he  told  Barton 
the  man  across 

the  desk.  “Says  he'll  be  a  little 
late  this  morning. 

“Know  what?  That  guy  told 
me  he  filled  one  of  his  own 
dental  cavities  this  morning, 
and  wants  to  check  on  the  job 
he  did  on  himself  before  he 
gets  away  from  home.” 

Over  a  steak  in  the  Times 
cafeteria  a  few  hours  later. 
Science  Editor  William  S.  Bar¬ 
ton  frankly  confessed  that  he 
had  plugged  the  cavity  with 
silver  amalgam  to  replace  a 
filling  he  had  lost.  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  was  the  second  time 
he  had  done  this,  because  he 
was  afraid  of  dentists,  and  any¬ 
way,  “there’s  no  great  mystery 
as  to  how  the  job  is  done.” 

No  Scientific  Degrees 

Bill  Barton  has  made  a  life 
work  out  of  interpreting  science 
to  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
reader.  Starting  with  the  Times 
in  1928,  he  long  wrote  a  Sun¬ 
day  department  as  well  as  fre¬ 
quent  daily  articles  on  science. 

Once  he  left  to  become  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  Newsweek,  only 
to  return  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  Times.  Later  he 
became  science  editor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Illustrated,  but  returned 
to  the  Times  in  October,  1948. 

Mr.  Barton  is  a  son  of  the 
late  George  Preston  Barton, 
who  headed  the  patent  law  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  for  30  years. 

Bill  Barton,  who  declares  he 
is  no  scientist,  has  said  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  writing  science  stories 
by  pitching  hay  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  by  repairing  the  fliv¬ 
ver  ambulances  he  drove  in 
France  in  World  War  I. 

He  went  to  Europe  in  1939 
for  a  look  at  the  progress  of 
science.  While  in  Paris  he 
knocked  out  one  of  the  first 
popular  newspaper  articles  ever 
published  about  U.  S.-German 
atomic  research  rivalry.  It  was 
a  result  of  his  suspicions  that 
foreign  nations  were  keeping 
some  of  their  latest  discoveries 
quiet. 

Prob^ly  no  other  science 
writer  had  as  close  a  seat  in 
D-11  “®v6lopment  of  vitamins  as 
mil  Barton.  Bill  actually 
turned  the  crank”  for  a  scien¬ 


tist  who  developed  the  process 
of  fortifying  bread  with  Vita¬ 
min  B  1  complex. 

Ignorance  Pays  Off 

Far  from  being  abashed  at 
the  lack  of  fancy  scientific  de¬ 
grees,  Bill  Barton  has  found 
his  presumed  ( in  some  quar¬ 
ters)  ignorance  of  science  to  be 
an  asset. 

‘Tve  often  just  played  dumb 
— and  often  it  wasn't  playing 
on  my  part,”  he  explains.  “That 
puts  some  scientists  on  their 
mettle  to  make  me  understand 
what  they’ve  discovered  or 
what  they're  looking  for.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  scientist  needs  an 
interpreter  to  make  his  ideas 
clear  to  the  layman  because 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one 
who  has  learned  the  language 
of  science  to  translate  it  him- 
.self  into  universally  understood 
terms.” 

And  Bill  is  one  of  those  rare 
fellows  who  simply  must  have 
every  page  of  their  notes  in 
full  view  at  all  times  while 
writing  a  story.  If  Bill  has 
made  20  pages  of  notes,  he  has 
to  have  room  for  all  20  pages 
to  be  spread  out  before  and  on 
either  hand,  or  he's  stymied. 
He  also  wears  ear-plugs  to  cut 
down  irritating  noises. 

And  when  you  consider  the 
strange  types  who  gravitate 
toward  the  science  writer’s 
desk,  the  notes  and  ear-plugs 
aren’t  unusual  at  all. 

Bill  calls  them  “perpetual 
motion  machine  men,”  but  he 
listens  patiently  to  everybody. 
Never  know  what  might  turn 
up.  Some  of  his  own  stuff  has 
seemed  pretty  far-fetched — for 
awhile. 

Example;  He  once  wrote  a 
story  about  the  possibility  of 
hitting  the  moon  with  radar. 
Six  weeks  later  the  Navy  did 
just  that. 

District  Gal 

Philadelphia  —  Red  -  headed 
Sallee  Malkin,  Philadelphia’s 
only  woman  police  reporter, 
can  cover  a 
spectacular  fire, 
a  murder  or 
any  stories  in 
the  district 
man’s  daily 
grist,  with  the 
best  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fresh  out  of 
Olney  High 
School,  with  a 
natural,  roman¬ 
tic  yen  for  the 
business,  Sallee 
turned  away 
from  a  career  in  beauty  cul¬ 
ture  to  become  a  copy  girl  on 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
1942,  at  $16  a  week. 

The  draft  and  enlistments  had 
drained  the  supply  of  copy- 
boys  and  the  Inquirer  was  one 
of  the  first  papers  to  use  copy- 


girls,  Sallee  was  among  several 
who  filled  in  while  the  boys 
were  overseas,  but  today  she  is 
the  sole  survivor  among  the 
women  police  reporters  who 
were  pressed  into  service. 

Sallee  has  had  a  nose  for 
news  from  the  beginning.  Un¬ 
der  the  expert  supervision  of 
Richard  O’Keefe,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Inquirer,  now  a 
feature  writer,  and  the  present 
city  editor,  Morris  Litman,  she 
learned  to  develop  her  natural 
ability  for  the  business. 

She  was  a  copygirl  for  about 
a  year  when  a  district  reporter's 
job  became  vacant.  It  required 
checking  police  stations  late  at 
night,  running  down  fires  and 
a  lot  of  routine  work  in  none- 
too-pleasant  places  for  a  girl. 

The  desk  was  going  to  make 
Sallee  a  reporter,  but  they 
thought  she  might  cover  a  few 
tame  luncheons  first. 

Not  Sallee! 

When  asked  about  going  on 
the  street,  she  said: 

■'I'll  take  a  district.” 

Today  she  covers  “The  North¬ 
east.” 

She  works  five  days  a  week. 
3  p.m.  to  midnight,  often  hoof¬ 
ing  it  or  taking  a  trolley  or 
taxi  in  some  lonely  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  track  down  a  story. 

The  cops  like  her  and  trust 
her  judgment  and  Sallee  has  in¬ 
stincts  to  concentrate  on  the 
right  tips  or  leads  for  a  good 
story. 

Once,  she  was  sitting  in  a 
dentist’s  chair.  The  police 
sirens  sounded.  Sallee  sensed 
that  something  was  doing.  She 
rushed  over  to  Frankford  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Sure  enough,  there  had  been 
an  accident,  but  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  one.  A  plane  had  crashed 
on  a  crowded  city  street  and 
Sallee  was  first  with  the  story. 

Sallee  is  married  to  a  child¬ 
hood  sweatheart,  a  salesman. 
They  have  an  apartment  close 
by  the  Northeast  police  dis¬ 
trict. 

'Dream'  Comes  True 

lowA  City,  la. — A  20-year-old 
University  of  Iowa  journalism 
student,  who  “just  happened” 
to  be  sleeping  in  a  room  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  one  where  Margaret 
Ann  (Geege)  Jackson  was 
strangled,  got  a  beat  early  Sun¬ 
day  morning  on  one  of  the  Mid¬ 
west’s  top  stories  of  the  year. 

The  reporter’s  “dream”  of  be¬ 
ing  on  the  scene  when  a  big 
story  broke  turned  into  reality 
for  John  Holway,  who  strings 
for  United  Press.  He  was  bunk¬ 
ing  with  a  friend  in  the  rooming 
house,  because  he  had  been  out 
on  a  date  and  was  too  tired  to 
go  home.  Just  as  he  was  dozing 
off  he  heard  a  man’s  voice  cry 
out: 

“Can’t  you  do  anything?  Is 
she  dead?  When  is  the  doctor 
coming?” 

Peering  acrtos,s  the  hall  he 
saw  a  student  whom  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  Robert  Bednasek  talk¬ 
ing  to  two  policemen.  On  the 
bed  he  made  out  the  figure  of 
a  girl  clad  in  a  white  evening 
gown.  That  was  all  he  needed. 

His  story  was  phoned  to  the 
Chicago  U.P.  office  less  than 
five  hours  after  the  tragedy  oc¬ 
curred.  Part  of  the  delay  re¬ 


sulted  from  Mr.  Holway  being 
held  under  technical  arrest.  The 
story  brought  a  swarm  of  news¬ 
men  here,  but  hours  before  they 
arrived  journalism  students  had 
the  developments  covered. 

International  News  Service 
and  Associated  Press  received 
their  first  tips  and  early  devel¬ 
opments  also  from  student 
stringers.  Working  on  the  story 
for  INS  was  Ben  Crane:  for  AP. 
Buck  Turnbull. 

Bill  Seward.  Iowan  managing 
editor,  wrote  the  story  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

First  pictures,  which  were 
transmitted  by  the  Wirephoto 
unit  in  the  Daily  Iowan,  were 
largely  the  result  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  students. 

In  the  Antarctic 

London — Douglas  Liversidge, 
a  staff  writer  of  P  A.-Reuter 
Features  Limited,  London,  was 
aboard  the  relief  ship,  John 
Biscoe.  in  the  Antarctic.  He  is 
gathering  feature  material  on 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  rescue 
stories  of  this  century,  for 
which  there  is  likely  to  keen 
competition  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  in  other 
countries. 

Henry  Douglas  Liversidge.  to 
give  him  his  full  name,  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  P. A. -Reuter 
Features  since  December,  1945. 
Among  a  number  of  assign¬ 
ments  he  has  covered  was  the 
Royal  Naval  manoeuvres  in  the 
Arctic  earlier  this  year,  so  that 
he  has  been  in  both  Polar  re¬ 
gions  within  12  months. 

Santa  'Framed' 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Jack  Holli¬ 
ster.  big,  jovial  Post-Gazette  re¬ 
porter.  was  having  himself  a 
good  time  as  a  Santa  Claus  in 
a  department  store  on  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  youngsters  hopped  into 
his  substantial  lap  and  jmured 
out  their  requests  for  Christmas 
presents.  Jack  promised  one 
and  all  they’d  get  what  they 
wanted. 

Jack’s  beard  nearly  dropped 
off  when  one  of  his  clients 
turned  out  to  be  his  seven-year- 
old  son.  Charley,  planted  there 
by  members  of  the  staff. 

Charley  reeled  off  about  20 
presents  he  wanted  and  re¬ 
minded  Santa;  “You  told  all 
those  other  kids  they’d  get 
what  they  wanted.” 

Jack’s  looking  for  the  staffers 
who  “framed”  him. 

For  Experience 

Los  Angeles — Times  Reporter 
Clark  Roberts  donned  a  crash 
helmet  and  drove  a  hot-rod  car 
at  El  Mirage  (Calif.)  Dry  Lake 
on  the  Mojave  Desert,  at  115 
miles  an  hour  to  get  the  “real 
feel”  of  racing  before  doing  a 
feature  on  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  pastime. 

■ 

AP  Bureau  in  Miami 

Miami,  Fla.  —  The  Associated 
Press  has  moved  its  Florida 
headquarters  bureau  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  Miami,  with  Noland 
Norgaard  as  chief.  Oliver  S. 
Morton,  who  was  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Jacksonville,  has  been 
appointed  an  executive  repre¬ 
sentative. 
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J.  W.  Flanagan, 
Scranton  Times 
Manager,  Dies 

Scranton,  Pa  —  James  W. 
Flanagan,  63,  general  manager 
of  the  Scranton  Times,  and  an 
employe  of  the  Times  for  54 
years,  died  on  Dec.  12.  He  had 
been  confined  to  his  home  for 
two  weeks  with  a  heart  ailment. 

Mr.  Flanagan  started  with  the 
Times  as  a  newspaperboy  at 
the  age  of  nine  and  during  his 
long  association  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  had  filled  many  posi¬ 
tions,  including  the  post  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  25  years 
and  general  manager  for  13 
years. 

Mr.  Flanagan  won  fame  in 
Scranton  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  by  waging  a  tire¬ 
less  war  against  waste,  care¬ 
lessness,  dishonesty,  and  poor 
business  management.  His  drive 
for  reforms  resulted  in  the  old 
governing  group  being  replaced 
by  candidates  backed  by  Mr. 
Flanagan. 

Following  his  appointment  as 
business  manager  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  Flanagan  resigned  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  school  board  and 
subsequently  retired  as  a  direc¬ 
tor.  In  later  months  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  turned  down  efforts  that 
had  been  made  to  elect  him 
mayor.  There  was  talk  at  the 
same  time  of  having  him  nomi¬ 
nated  for  governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

One  of  his  typical  statements 
was  “I  have  never  joined  a 
lodge.  I  never  stood  at  the  polls 
and  solicited  votes.  I  never 
went  out  and  pleaded  with  the 
boys  at  the  bar.  I  never  spent 
money  in  politics.  I  suppose 
you  would  say  I’m  a  queer  kind 
of  politician". 

As  manager  of  the  Times  he 
did  much  to  promote  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  new  industries  to 
take  up  the  slack  caused  in  the 
declining  anthracite  industry. 
Ora  different  occasions  he  serv^ 
as  a  mediator  or  counselor  in 
labor  affairs. 

Mr.  Flanagan  is  survived  by 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  two 
brothers  and  two  si.sters.  His 
wife  died  eight  years  ago. 

R.  T.  Bragg  Dies; 
Arkansas  Executive 

LmxE  Rock,  Ark.  —  Roy 
Thomas  Bragg,  55,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
died  Dec.  9  at  his  home  here, 
after  being  stricken  suddenly 
while  at  work.  He  was  the  old¬ 
est  employe  of  the  Democrat  in 
point  of  service,  having  been 
with  the  paper  for  43  years. 

Starting  as  a  carrier  boy,  Mr. 
Bragg  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks,  becoming 
business  manager  20  years  ago. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  and  the  ac¬ 
counting  branch  before  taking 
over  the  duties  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 

Survivors  include  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Statta  Hogg  Bragg,  a  son, 
Warren,  research  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN- 
PA.  Chicago  office,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs  John  H.  Hunt,  Jr. 


C.  K.  Berryman 

continued  from  page  13 

in  a  village  store  to  make  a 
telling  point  on  a  current  is¬ 
sue,  each  time  depicting  a  yokel 
as  describing  what  "Teddy” 
would  do  if  he  were  in  the 
White  House  today. 

Exhibit  at  Library 
A  collection  of  Berryman 
cartoons  forms  an  exhibit  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
first  to  be  placed  alongside  the 
older  forms  of  art.  He  was 
feted  by  nationally-known  con¬ 
temporaries  who  were  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently  to  lend  their 
aid  to  Treasury  bond  drives. 
The  President’s  office  carries 
originals  as  do  the  offices  of 
most  Cabinet  members  and 
other  official  dignitaries,  and  his 
acceptances  of  invitations  to 
functions  usually  were  framed: 
they  were  expressions  of  thanks 
in  cartoon  form. 

Roosevelts  Easy  Subjects 
A  huge  mop  of  white  hair 
and  a  black  Windsor  tie  have 
been  his  marks  of  identifica¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  He  loved 
to  walk  and  over  the  years  be¬ 
came  known  to  many  thousands 
of  Washingtonians  to  whom  he 
smiled  pleasantly  on  his  hikes, 
whether  he  knew  them  or  not. 
His  Pulitzer  Prize  came  in  1924, 
his  presidency  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  two  years  later. 

Of  the  thousands  of  notables 
he  had  drawn,  he  regardevi 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Speaker 
Joe  Cannon,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  the  easiest  subjects — 
huge  teeth,  a  long  cigar  and  a 
king-size  cigarette-holder  being 
the  aids  which  helped  produce 
drafting  fidelity. 

He  was  “Washington’s  Out¬ 
standing  Citizen"  by  vote  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  early 
this  year. 

100.000  Drawings 
Until  recent  months,  he  drew 
a  cartoon  each  day,  then  drop¬ 
ped  to  three  a  week  on  advice 
of  his  physicians.  Of  approxi¬ 
mately  100.000  drawings  that 
went  out  from  his  board,  he 
liked  best  one  he  authored  al¬ 
most  half  a  century  ago,  during 


a  William  Jennings  Bryan  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Bryan  had  been 
asked  how  he  stood  on  the 
silver  question  and  replied:  “I 
stand  where  I  always  have.” 
That  prompted  Mr.  Berryman 
to  draft  a  picture  of  Mr.  Bryan 
standing  on  the  iron  fence  in 
front  of  the  White  House — “on 
the  outside,  looking  in.” 

Praised  by  Truman 

Mr.  Berryman  recalled  only 
one  man  who  objected  to  his 
work,  although  he  did  not  spare 
the  pen  in  his  pictorial  com¬ 
mentaries.  President  Truman 
who  has  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  sharp  inked  observa¬ 
tions.  wrote  the  cartoonist  on 
his  80th  birthday  anniversary: 

“You  are  a  Washington  insti¬ 
tution  comparable  to  the  Monu¬ 
ment.  To  me  you  are  ageless 
and  timeless.  Presidents,  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  even  Supreme  Court 
Justices  come  and  go  but  the 
Monument  and  Berryman 
stand.” 

That  was  typical  of  messages 
from  Presidents  and  others 
which  adorned  the  Berryman 
files. 

Mr.  Berryman  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Berry¬ 
man.  a  daughter,  Florence  Se¬ 
ville,  and  the  son.  James 
Thomas. 

Funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  Tuesday  at  Washington 
Heights  Presbyterian  Church 
with  active  and  honorary  pall 
bearers  drawn  from  national  po¬ 
litical,  religious,  fraternal,  busi¬ 
ness  and  journalistic  life. 

■ 

J.  F.  Parish,  91,  Dies; 
Early  ABC  Auditor 

Seattle.  Wash. — J.  F.  Farish. 
one  of  the  early  auditors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  former  newspaper  owner, 
died  Dec.  2  at  the  age  of  91. 
He  came  to  the  Seattle  Times  in 
1927  as  auditor,  and  served  the 
paper  until  his  retirement  in 
1932. 

Mr.  Farish  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  settled  in  Arizona 
in  1870.  For  several  years  he 
owned  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  News- 
Herald,  selling  it  in  1908.  He 
joined  the  ABC  in  1914,  and 
remained  with  the  bureau  until 
1927. 
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and  aend  to  ua  with  parment.  (Detaila  of  ratea  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Claaaifled  Section.) 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  reglatratlon  card  which  will  be  aent  to  yon 
on  receipt  of  your  ad  copy.  Thia  card  will  be  made  available  to 
executivea  calling  on  ua  for  help  for  all  departments  of  Mwa- 
papera  and  allied  fields. 

a.  The  object  of  this  optional  regiatratlon  is  to  help  yon  more  quickly 
find  the  job  you  are  seeking.  THEIIE  IS  NO  CHABOB  TOR  TRU 
ADDITIONAL  SERVICE. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1475  Broadway.  Suite  1700  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

T«l.:  IRyant  t.30S2 


James  Henderson, 

R.  I.  Cartoonist,  Dies 

Providence,  R.  I. — James  Hen¬ 
derson,  63,  nationally-known 
cartoonist,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Providence  Jour 
nal  Co.  since  1919,  died  Dec.  U 
at  his  Foster  Center  home. 

Starting  newspaper  work  « 
the  early  1900’s,  he  had  worked 
successively  for  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  Keystone 
Features  Syndicate,  McClure 
Syndicate  and  the  old  Life  mag 
azine. 

In  recent  years  he  had  been 
a  Journal-Bulletin  editorial  car 
toonist.  One  of  his  most  pop¬ 
ular  cartoon  series  was  "Tlie 
Motorization  of  Mr.  Mann," 
with  which  he  won  a  C.I.T. 
Safety  Contest  award  in  1936. 

One  of  his  cartoons,  showing 
President  Truman  singing  ‘You 
Made  Me  What  I  Am  Today" 
at  a  piano  while  staring  at  a 
portrait  of  ’Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
was  added  to  the  President's 
collection  of  originals,  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  wife,  Mrs 
Sarah  (Davis)  Henderson,  a 
former  member  of  the  Sunday 
Journal  editorial  staff,  sur 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
*4  timas — $.40  per  lina 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  par  lina 
*2  time* — $.90  par  line 
•4  times — $.80  par  lina 
*For  consecutive  insertions  of  umt 
copy, 

3  lines  minimum. 

Ooant  approximately  Iva,  S  Itttw 
words,  one  line. 

Ads  with  whits  spses  add/or  typ*  d 
■  pt.  cape  and  oTiir  computed  os  igiu 
maasoro  haais  of  14  llaet  par  cslim 
Inch. 

Oonnt  four  words  tor  box  niaWt 
No  abbreviationi. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  ol  H 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  bos  number  o« 
each  ordar.  Postage  charges  iitcunsd 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  bi 
added. 

Form*  close  Wcdnesdsj  none 

WHEN  answering  blind  ADS 

Aloase  address  them  as  (oHows  Bo* 
Number  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  dfS 
Broadway.  New  York  l8.  N  t  DC 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFOKMATIOS 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertiei 
\V.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Cslifors* 

CAl.lFOli.NIA  DAILIES,  WT.EKUK 
.1.  .\.  Snyder.  ‘.i'lTO  Krences  Aresst 
Venice.  California 

MAY  BKOTHEK8,  Binghsmtos.  H. J 
Established  1914.  Newspspers  boil* 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

PROSPEKOL’S  lows.  Nebraska,  SW* 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Hermw  J** 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Slout  City, 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  fcr  December  17,  !«• 


newspaper— BROKERS  _ 

WESTERN  DAlLip.  WEEKUES 
Downs  «  Co. 

i.LUi  WMhington.  Denver,  Colorado 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
hought.  sold,  appraised 

vSper  Properties  Since  1935 
PARKER  LIKELY 
Tim,..  Building  St.  Petersburg,  Fin 

"  established  NEWSPAPERS 
,ith  profltsble  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
ao:t7  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

advantageous  buys  in  western 
sewipspers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  .^so- 
..i.tei.  Bos  608.  Tucuiiicari,  N.  Mez. 

1  SPECIALIZE  in  Southern  Newspa 
per  snd  Printing  properties.  Have 
some  excellent  investments  now.  As  a 
•accesslui  publisher  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  I  can  help  get  you  started  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  a  new  field.  J.  B.  Snider, 
Broker-Consultant,  Bay  St.  Louis, 

Mississippi. _ 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service.  Sncsessnrs  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
•fig  19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  any  sixe  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Pablishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
snd  seller. 

Len  Peighner  Agency,  Bo.x  192,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

irk  The  “Golden  Rule’’  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W’.  Stypes.  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

KMKRGE.vi'Yl 

67  TEAR  OLD  NORTHKR.V  CALI- 
FORXI.A  WEEKLY.  Publisher  very  ill, 
and  hospitalixed.  Asking  $18,000  in- 
elnding  building  and  honae.  $10,000 
down.  THIS  IS  THE  BUY.  Jack  L. 
Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16,  Cal. 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY.  Exclusive.  Gross 
$25,000.  $15,000  handles.  Jack  L. 
Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16  Cal. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WHEKLY  gross¬ 
ing  about  $.50,000.00.  ready  for  ex- 
paniion.  Price  $40,000,  half  cash, 
pe  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  Mel- 
botirne,  Fla. 

WESTCHESTER  CO.  NEW  YORK 
rorty-year-old  weekly  grossing  $30,- 
000.  Unopposed  in  town  of  25,000; 
Two  employees.  No  plant.  No  Job- 
work.  Subscriptions  $4.00.  Price  $30,- 
000;  $5,000  down.  Publisher  retiring 
because  of  age.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing- 
hsmton.  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  newt-  I 
tor  Sale.  MAY 
wKOS..  Binghamton,  Npw  York, 

mkhawcal  equipment  for  sale  ! 

IXTERTYPES,  MODELS  A  &  C 
...  Intertype,  model  C.  42  em; 

Wiehle  and  Duplex  Flatbed  Presses 

northern  MACHINE  WORKS 
Streets 

"biladelphia,  Pennsjrlvania 
«  unit  PRESS 

ia  drive,  reels,  will  sell 

two  3  unit  presses. 

But  OXFORD 

_ Boise.  Idaho 

,  POR  SALE 

VM  «-o303  Lino- 

TPe  Electric  Pot.  3  U.  A  Molds  1 _ 

21  Serial  #46508 
^  Length  Main 

-'•■Ksnine  on  top. 
tn%M  l-inotype  Elee- 

30.  Molds  14  18  24- 

Box  761  Springfield.  Mass 
H  Millett 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  '  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


INTERTYPES;  :i--Mod.  C— 3  mags. 

1 —  Mod.  1>S.M — 3  main — 3  aux. 

2-  -Mod.  K2  2 — 2  main — 2  aux. 
I.IXOTYPBf;:  1— .Mod.  K — 2  mags. 

4 — Moil.  8 — 2  k  3  mags.  I 

1 — Mod.  14 — 72  90  main — 34  aux. 

1 — -Mod.  26 — 2  main — 2  aux. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 

317  X.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Goss  web  press,  20  page  standard,  40 
page  tabloid,  extra  %  fold,  mat  roNer, 
stereotype  equipment,  5  Linotypes, 
new  Ludlow,  new  Elrod,  complete  com¬ 
posing  room.  Plant  must  be  removed. 
Qnick  action  necessary.  $35,000.  cash. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7 

We  have  a  large  list  of  good  used 
equipment  in  our  files.  Send  us  your 
requirements.  You  will  save  money, 

CROSS  FILES 

211  Marion  Bldg. 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

GOS.S  28  PP.  ‘ 'Straightline’’  3  deck  I 
pre.ss  with  COLOR.  22$^"  cut-off,  | 
electrical  and  stereotype  equipment.  | 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel-  | 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 

Model  21  Linotype.  55-72  channel,  : 
5  split  magazines,  6  fonts  type.  18  to  | 
36  pt.;  Mohr  Lino  saw,  electric  pot.  ' 
C.  motor;  best  condition.  MeShane,  | 
-Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger.  | 

TWO  NEW  STORAGE  TANKS.  Sixe 
9  X  9  X  15  feet.  Capacity  8,000  gal¬ 
lons.  Each  $1,750;  both  $3,000.  ; 
Leven  Deputy,  Dallas  News,  Dallas,  ; 
Texas.  j 

FOR  SALE — One  light  tubular  finish 
ing  machine  and  one  tubular  casting 
box,  for  Duplex  press.  Both  in  good  : 
condition.  One  3.000  Ib.  remelt  pot.  i 
gas  burner,  with  drain  in  bottom.  The  . 
following  Ludlow  mats  in  good  con-  i 
dition;  60  pt.  Century,  caps  and  fig- | 
urea  only;  36  pt.  Century-Italic  Medi¬ 
um;  48  pt.  Century  Medium;  48  pt.  ; 
Cheltenham  Bold.  ’Texarkana  Gazette, 
Texarkana.  Texas. 

A.T.F.  TYPE,  LIKE  NEW.  USED  | 
only  one  year  for  proofing  only.  Sev¬ 
eral  fonts  each  6-8-10  and  12  point  of 
Bodoni  Book,  Centnry  Schoolbook, 
Garamond  Bold,  Spartan  Medium  and 
.Sparton  Heavy,  also  the  Italic  of  each 
face.  Make  offer  to  Martin  A  Pettitt. 
Ine..  Advertising  Typographera.  604 
University  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


IDEAL  PRESSES  FOR  ■ 

NEWSPAPERS 

No.  1  -Miehle.  Maxiiuuiii  sheet  size 
371 J  x  -'>2*^.  Can  be  used  with  or' 
without  newspaper  folder.  | 

No.  2  Miehle.  Maximum  sheet  size  34 
X  4954.  With  or  without  newspaper 
folder. 

No.  4  four  roller  Miehle.  .Maximum 

sheet  28  X  40  li.  Hand  . . 1  or  auto  j 

iiiatic. 

When  in  need  of  good  newspaper 
equipment  at  reasoiialtle  prices — 
riRN  TO  TURNER.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  throughout  the 
world.  Wr  arc  never  knowingly  un¬ 
dersold.  .\11  telegraphic  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  liy  wire. 

TURNER  PRINTING  .M  A(  HINERY, 
INC. 

2630  Payne  .Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
732  Sheriiiuii  St..  Chicago  5,  111. 

50U  W.  Congress,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  *33915  with  1 
AC  Motor,  Gas  Pot,  8  Magazinea,  4  , 
Mold  Disk,  8  Molds.  Good,  clean  eon-  | 
dition.  Available  immediately  at  | 
$3,000.  Alan  Dieteh,  71  Qneensboro  , 
Rd..  Rochester.  N.  Y.  I 


STEREO  I 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with  j 
pump,  double  Margach,  water-cooled  ! 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal  ' 
dump  truck.  I 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE  1 
224^",  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with  I 
•xutocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water  cooled  full  page  fist 
casting  box. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AC.  i 
STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AC.  j 
DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER.  AC.  I 
HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW.  AC.  J 

BEN  SHULMAN  j 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  I 


TOP  NOTCH 
LINOTYPE  BARGAINS 

-Model  C3sm  Intertype.  Serial  number 
over  10,000.  Three  90  channel  maga¬ 
zines — three  34  channel  auxiliary  mag¬ 
azines.  Ikoiible  keyboard  Gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  pot. 

Model  14  Linotypes,  Ranging  in  price 
from  $2,975.00  and  up. 

.Model  8  Linotypes — several  ready  for 
immediate  shipment.  Gas  or  electric 
pot. 

Model  26  Linotype.  Two  90  channel 
magazines- -  two  34  channel  wide  auxil¬ 
iary  magazines.  Universal  ejector  and 
knife  block.  Gas  or  electric  pot. 
Thoroughly  reconditioned  $3,275.00. 
Model  5  Linotypes  reconditioned. 
I’rices  beginning  $1,950.00. 

Elrod  Caster,  Gas  pot.  Reconditioned. 
22  em  Ludlow  Caster.  Water-cooled 
mold  large  assortment  of  mats  and 
cabinets. 

-Monotype  Display  Caster 
Moiiotyiie  Sorts  Caster. 

.Model  X  Intertype. 

See  for  yourself  why  many  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country 

TURN  TO  Tl  RNEK  tor  their  type¬ 
casting  iiia'-hinet-y  , 

TURNER  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 
INC. 

26;tli  P.-iym  \ve..  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
732  .■'in-riiian  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
500  W.  Congress,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 
.VII  telegraphic  inquiries  answ,  red  by 
w  ire. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tubular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 


48-PAGE  GOSS  six  deck  Newspaper 
Press.  High  speed.  Cut-off  23  9/16". 
Plate  diameter  15*.  Equipped  with  two 
Goss  folders.  Tabloid  attachment.  AO 
motor  drive.  Paper  roll  width  33"  or 
16J4".  Overall  length  26'  9".  Oan 
print  black  and  one  color  on  moat 
inns.  Can  be  inspected  in  operation  i 
daily.  Available  for  delivery  approxi¬ 
mately  January  Ist.  Attractively  1 
priced.  I 

C, -intact  Newspaper  Division. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  ' 
Payne  Avemie.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  . 
Phone  TOwer  1-1810.  I 

Branches — Chicago — Detroit  I 


11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


FOR  SALE — 16  page  unit,  complete 
with  frames,  lead  rolls,  etc.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  This  is  an  X  pattern 
Hoe  unit  designed  for  a  sheet-cut  of 
224^".  Available  early  in  1950. 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc, 
Sandusky,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
Two  48-page  Hoe  Magazine  Presses. 
Maximum  book  size  1544  x  11. 

2-colors  one  side  1-color  reverse. 

Two  automatic  feeders  for  covers  and 
insertions  on  each  press. 

New  AC  motors  and  controls  recently 
installed. 

Model  8  Linotype. 

50"  lOZ  Seybo'd  paper  cotter. 

PRINTERS  EXCHANGE 

Producers  of  the  Speedisesler 

624  South  Dearborn  Street  | 

Chicago  5.  Illinois 

Phone;  Wahash  2-5344 


December  17,  1949 


GOSS  model  45-R  heavy  duty  Im- 
liroved  Dry  Mat  Roller  with  AC  Mo¬ 
tor,  chain  drive;  Model  22  Linotype. 
High  serial,  with  three  72-rhannel 
magaziiie.s  and  34-ehsnneI  auxiliary. 
ra.s  pot  and  monomelt.  .\C  motor.  4 
molds.  3  fonts  display  mats.  Box 
4715.  Editor  &  Piihlisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  AC  complete  with  resistors  snd 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width.  16-page  tubulars,  or 
qusd  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut. 


TWO  KOHLER  REELS  complete.  Also  | 
Pony  parts  to  change  over  to  either  1 
2244"  or  23  9/16"  with  vacuum.  Tubu-  ' 
lar  2  to  1  complete  deck,  extra  roll  I 
arms.  Tubular  metal  jiot  with  pump, 
ca.sting  box.  Forin-O  Scorch.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 


24-P.AGE  HOE  Web  newspaper  Press. 
23-9,  16"  cut-off.  with  complete  stereo, 
equipment  and  AC  motor  drive — avail¬ 
able  now.  Hoe  twin-screw  Flat  Shav¬ 
er;  Hoe  radial  arm  Router;  Goss  and 
Duplex  dry  .Mat  Rollers;  1-ton  to  4- 
ton  .Metal  Furnaces;  Curved  Casting 
Boxes  fur  all  standard  sheet  cuts; 
Gulley  and  full  page  Proof  Presses; 
NEW  ■'DiiraU'  light-weight  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases,  prompt  deliveries.  NEW 
Hall  Form  Tables.  Send  for  new 
Current  List.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc..  120  West  42nd  St..  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

UNIT  TYPE  HOE  OCTUPLE  immedi¬ 
ately  available  with  central  folder,  roll 
arms,  tensions  on  both  ends,  arch 
tyi>e  with  good  ink  distribution,  waa 
recently  refitted  with  1  new  folder, 
gears.  bashings  throughout,  224i" 
sheet  cut  size,  can  be  operated  as  2 
quadruple  presses  with  addition  of  an¬ 
other  drive.  (Many  new  gears,  bush¬ 
ings.  other  parta  not  now  installed 
available  at  no  extra  coat.)  Also  in¬ 
cluded:  1  o  ton  metal  pot,  2  oil  burn¬ 
ers.  2  duo  cooled  Hue  casting  boxes. 
1  Hoe  plate  finisher,  1  scorcher,  1  75 
and  7  '4  HP  3  phase  60  cycle  220 
volt  AC  Cline  Westinghouse  drive 
with  switches  and  guards  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  1  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  in 
good  condition.  All  this  under  $20,- 
000  boxed  and  crated  FOB  cars  or 
trucks,  Madison.  Call  or  write  Mr. 
E.  O.  l-ockwood  or  Mike  Luloff,  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Madison.  Wis- 


FOR  SALE 

32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  22M"  eut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
2244"  cut  off,  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 

4  UNIT  GOSS 

2234"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22I4"  ent  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

2 1 ’4"  cut  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
.AC  drive. 

GOSS  COMET  ft  DUPLEX  PLAT  BED 

BEN  SHULMAN 

50ft  Fifth  Avp..  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 
Sni*e  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cahte  :  **Shnlprea!i  New  York** 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Kl.ROD — Model  E — Electric  Pot,  2 
molds.  AC  motor — $1750.  Printers 
Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


PKlNTlNti  PAPERS,  carton  to  car¬ 
load.  every  type  and  grade.  Get  our 
priee.  Anday  Paper  Company,  527 
Fifth  Xve.,  New  York  17 — AL  4-0830. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S  DIXON  CO. 

NKWiSPAPER  PRESS  E.RSGTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
-Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations  j 
Service  Nationwide  I 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif.  I 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY  | 

Erecting.  Rebuilding.  Moving  | 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants  I 

97.'>  N.  ChurcH  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St.  j 
Rockford.  III.  Alton,  Ill. 

Pb.;  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — ^Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY  ! 

^626 — 31  St.,  Lonf?  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  ; 
STillwell  6-0(>d8  0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  | 
Mactiinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T.  i 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  | 

WANTED — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY  I 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All  j 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  IN'C.i 

503 — 4th  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W  ANTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  double  ' 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press,  21%  or  i 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box  I 
No.  4702.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


WANTED 

8  page  Goss  Cox-O-Type  Model  A 
or  E  Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

We  need  the.e  presses  immediately. 
Advise  Details 

northkk.n  .machi.njs  works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


WANTED  TO  BUT:  50,  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board. 
A.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4701,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUT:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goss  folder,  21%  or  21%  i 
Out-off.  Box  No.  4700.  Editor  A  Pub-  ! 
lisher. _  ; 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  I 
wide).  13)j  inch  printing  diameter,  I 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  I 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042  ' 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


WANTED 

Dl'PLKX  16-page  tubular  plate  press 
with  half-  and  quarter-page  folder. 
Stereotyping  machinery  and  alternat¬ 
ing  current  motor  drive  are  required. 
Give  full  details  and  priee.  Box  4764, 
Editor  ft  P’lldislier. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

Get  more  for  your  surplus  equipment. 
We  have  a  long  list  of  purchasers  in 
our  hies.  Send  us  your  list. 

CROSS  FILES 

211  Marion  Bldg., 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
.  Telephone:  BRyant  0-1132 


PKM'.VTK  buyer  desires  good  Goss  I 
Comet.  Goss  Cox-O-Type.  or  Duplex 
Flat  Bed  Press.  Must  bo  in  good 
shajie.  Prefer  to  see  running.  Give 
full  detail'.  Box  4747.  Editor  ft:  Pub- 
lishor. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


DEM  WEEKLY  started  anywhere  U  S  | 
if  properly  backed,  developing  local  i 
talent.  We  own  four  weeklies  now,' 
will  write  copy,  all  but  local  news.  ' 
MESSENGER  SYNDICATE.  Smith-  ^ 

town  Branch,  L.  I. _ 

M  A  X~\VA.\TED — With  successful  ex'-  ! 
lierieiiee  as  newspaper  manager.  Un-  , 
prei-edenteil  opportunity  to  acquire  ; 
ownership.  Box  4757.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SERVICES  REyriKED 
WITH  MODEST  INVE.STMENT 
Owner,  growing  New  York  News,  Fea¬ 
ture  and  Promotion  Syndicate  seeks 
ambitious  associate,  good  l)ackground. 
.Must  be  financially  able  work  on 
straight  prolit-shnriug  basis.  Write 
fully.  I’eix  4762.  Kititiir  ft-  Publisher. 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST  ' 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

I 

New  101-page  book,  *‘How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,"  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  ft  Howard 
Parish.  "Authors  know  subject  well,"  . 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  "Well  worth  $4.95,"  says  John 
Miinn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand  i 
Forks,  N.  D..  Packard  dealer  used  | 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I  ' 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver-  | 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower,  ; 
Miami  32.  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES  i 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  —  Re-  : 
search.  Conventions,  Hearings,  Local 
Angles:  Columbia  Press  Service,  (est. 
1935)  738  Fifth  St.,  NW.  Washington 
1.  D.  C. 


FEATURES 


WANTED:  Good  original  sports  gags.  I 
not  drawings.  Box  4655,  Editor  ft  I 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


WE  NEED  a  working  manager  of  a 
Miiall  daily.  This  is  not  an  executive 
position,  but  a  combination  editor- 
manager  or  advertising  salesman-man¬ 
ager  job  that  takes  know-how,  hard 
work.  Should  have  small-town  middle 
west  Itaekground.  Plant  also  has  com- 
mer.ial  jirinting  department.  Salary 
iiicdiiiiii.  but  po'itiiin  draws  25  per¬ 
cent  of  operating  profit.  Newspaper 
is  located  in  middle  west  and  man 
with  western  background  preferred. 
Position  open  January  first.  Write  air 
mail  Bov  4752  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

Al)\  KKTtSIXG  sI’ACE  SALESMAN 
fco-  trade  jourtial.  Full  or  part  time. 
t  all  bi'twccn  9  and  .'>.  .Murray  Hill  2- 
8843,  New  York  City. 


A  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  (25,000 
circulation)  has  an  opening  for  an 
ambitious  and  capable  advertising  man 
experienced  in  lay-out  and  servicing 
retail  accounts.  Please  write  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications  to  Box  4663, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  wanted  for  part-  I 
time  supervisory  work  with  students  I 
on  large  college  daily.  Pay  not  mar-  I 
velous.  but  chance  for  graduate  work,  | 
Start  February,  1950.  Write  Box  ; 
4723.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORUl 


NEWS  EDITOR 

For  semi-weekly  publication  in  ojj 
tiful  hunting  and  fishing  country 

Must  be  all  around  news  man,  en. 
getic,  ambitious,  and  pe'rnanent  ' 

Job  offers  chance  to  advance 
a  growing  orgartlzallon,  pius  plj,;,.. 
working  conditions  and  attrjc- . 
starting  salary. 

All  replies  will  be  neld  confider'j 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SAI.K.SMAN! 
Ono  of  thr  most  siiccessfn]  mornin? 
ami  Siimlay  n^wspapors  in  tho  mifi- 
wost  lias  an  oponinir  on  its  rotail  ad* 
vortisiii"  stalV.  If  you  have  sold  dis* 
]>!ay  advortisintf  succossfnlly  in  a 
ftiinpttitivr  niavkot,  tins  eoiilil  tho 
opportunity  you  aro  soekinjr.  It  oIViTs 
yon  »'ood  workinu  (MMiditions.  an  op- 
)iort unity  for  ad vanr.  inmt,  and  a  ^ood 
proilinl  to  sell.  In  your  r»*ply  stat<^ 
aK'f.  rducalion.  pr»*sont  salary  and  de¬ 
tails  of  oxporionri*.  iJox  47H.’).  Kditor 
iV  Publisher. 


SALKSMAX  -rxp»*rioncrd,  alert,  ag- 
ifU'ssivf :  dosirabb*  eonniiunity ;  por* 
tnainiit.  Twin  (’ity  Xows-K«'conl,  Noe- 
nail. 

T1)I*  FLIGHT  TKLKPHOXK  SOLTCI- 
TOK.  who  can  prodino.  by  established 
weekly  newspaper,  with  baek^'round  of 
13  years  continuous  publication.  Start¬ 
ing:  our  Subscription  ('aiupai(;n  Jan¬ 
uary  Idth.  .lob  can  be  permanent  if 
you  fill  the  bill.  Deal  is  30%.  20% 
paifl  on  confirmation,  balance  on  collec¬ 
tion.  Karnin^rs  coverned  by  effort  of 
solicitor.  NO  DRINKKKS  NKKl)  AP¬ 
PLY.  Write  your  qualifications  in 
detail  to  Mobib*  Labor  Journal.  P.  O. 
Pox  949,  Mobili*  5,  Ala. 


WAXTKD  2  DISPLAY 
ADVKKTISlNlf  SALKSMKX 
Kxclusivc.  .“>2  year-obl.  7-day  paper  in 
city  of  .**2.0»»0  in  Deep  South  nei'ds 
two  >pa«c  salcsiiHoi  immediately.  Must 
b(  ^ober.  reliiibte.  and  experienced 
t  t)oii;:b  to  service  consistent  retail  ac- 
eoiints  and  rreate  new  ]>usiness. 

Write  immediately  jiiviiic  atre.  marital 
•‘tatiis.  experience  ami  salary  rf-quive- 
inents  to  lb>\  1713.  Kditor  S:  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


W.VN'rKD  —  expi*rienc«Ml  advert isini; 
order  clerk.  Knowledge  of  nf‘wspnper  j 
advertisiutf  make  up  essential.  Thirty  j 
years  of  ase  or  older.  Position  is  as- 
sistant  to  make-up  inannKer  of  Pacific  j 
('(►ast  metropolitan  newspaper.  Reply  , 
Uo\  4729.  Kilitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  ^ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  ; 
knows  stanil  and  street  sales  thor-  i 
oughly.  Eastern  evening  daily  50,000 
has  opening  for  active  worker  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  Good  permanent  posi-  | 
tion.  Correspondence  confidential.  Give  | 
foil  particulars,  salary.  Box  4659, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  For  industrial 
relations  renter  of  large  midwestern 
Miiivt'rsity.  Newspa)>er  and  publicity 
e\perieni-i‘  and  'or  knowledge  of  in¬ 
dustrial  ridations  field.  Salary  open. 
8ii9  .6.  Wright  Street.  Champaign.  III. 


W.AXTED;  Reporter,  must  be  top- 
llight.  experiinccd  man.  Good  salary 
for  right  person.  J.  C.  Phillips,  BOR- 
GEii  XEWS-HKRALD.  Borger,  Texas. 


\\'AXTKI>,  capable  experienced  man  to 
a'sist  Managing  Editor  on  large  news- 
paiiiT.  Please  write,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  ('xperieiice,  references,  and 
salary  requirement.  Box  4745,  Editor 
ft  Piiblisher. _  i 

WAX’TED:  MATURE.  experienced  ! 

man  as  director  of  student  publications 
in  large  midwest  university.  Box 
4668.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 


Write  Box  4737,  Editor  &  Pubiist. 


KEI’ORTKIt  for  small  daily  io,,t 
western  Michigan.  Prefer  residwt  8 
Middlewest  with  camera  and  dirkro,^ 
exiurience.  (iive  full  dcscriinios  ,( 
training,  experience  and  ssliry  n 
lieeted  in  first  letter.  Write  Sit., 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mtchigsn. 


W.VXTED:  Reporter.  experieitto 

liard-hitting  writer,  for  daily  newipi 
per  capahle  of  getting  the  new,  at 
with  courage  to  carry  it  under  hi,  b 
litie.  Write  Box  4733,  Editor  i  p,;. 
li'llef. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANKUL 

FRIXTERS  WANTED:  Can  Me  tv: 
or  three  first  class  printers,  niKfe 
and  ad  tiuor  men.  Mixer  opertton 
preferred.  Best  residential  city  ii 
the  Ohio  valley  from  Cincinnati  u 
I’ittsburgh.  More  reasonable  rents  nt 
eosts  of  living  than  any  city  in  Ut 
state  of  West  Virginia.  Healthy  d 
mate,  excelletil  schools.  10  tnitiUe 
driving  to  siihurhs  where  modem  ni 
tnoderate  priced  houses  are  iriilib: 
with  your  elioico  of  ground  space,  Tn 
will  like  Parkersburg  for  its  (rieat 
tiess  atid  its  ideal  working  oonditioii 
The  Morning  News,  I’arkershir; 
West  Virginia. 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  for  Intertyw 
straight  matter  operator.  Thorouhi; 
modern  union  shop.  Above  the  itr 
age  working  conditions  and  a  plena: 
midwest  eitv  of  20.000.  The  Adm 
tiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED- 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-REPORTER 
Should  have  car. 
Tribune.  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Wa.shington  service  to: 
ivlitors  has  attractive  opportunity  w 
man  in  early  thirties  who  hu  ifh* 
editorial  room  background.  He  xui 
b»  as  jealous  of  editorial  intefT.tjn 
our  editors.  He  must  prove  own  mm 
ability  in  order  to  direct  el 
others.  He  can  earn  stock  psrtie:Fe- 
tion  without  investing  any  of  hti  ei' 
ings  by  demonstrating  ability  tn^ 
on  responsibility  from  owners.  Pew 
give  complete  details  in  nrnt  leitu 
Inquiries  will  be  held  in  stricteit  cee 
fldence.  We  consider  this  nnninil  ^ 
portiinity  to  grow  in  field  of  pnUid 
ine.  Box  4681,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVlfl 


PATIO  HOUSE 

Iring  your  writing 
attan’s  NEW  CREATIVE 

.ectures.  Open  Forums,  Coninllstlee 
Fiction.  Plays.  Radio, 

Research,  Translations,  MS  17P“A 
;25  E.  51at  St.,  N.Y.O.  22-  PI*- »4*" 

lEW'SPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  ^ 
les.  Books,  Fiction.  P'»7‘ 

m  .1  »•» _  wOA  IP  AA  A** 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  for  December  \l 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
administrative 


r,  YKAKS  experience  editorial,  pub- 
li-  relations  and  advertising  seekini; 
issociation  with  sound  publisher  or 
Kivrrtisine  agency.  Age  38.  Salary 
#f>00  West  Coast  preferred.  Box 

I:Ih.  Kditor  &  Piiblish.u\ _ 

Fxr't'KlKXCI'n)  newspaperman  ^1 
tike  salary  cut  to  learn  business  and 
Imiiiistraiive  aspects  of  publishing 
'.tii'c  working  on  editorial  staft. 
1-rinceton  (.Magna  Cum  l.aude)  JIS 
lohimliia  I'niversity  Journalism.  Box 
47fil  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

advertising _ 

\DVKRTIS1XG  and  business  execu¬ 
tive  .Sew  York  dailies  and  weekly 
(i,.|d  former  publisher  proven  record, 
»re  47,  would  appreciate  interview 
nihlisher  seeking  constructive  linage 
rims.  Box  4718.  Editor  &  Publisher 
l'4l’ABl-K.  AtitiUESSl VK,  DISPLAY' 
SAlJ-^.'l A.N  available  after  Jaiiuary  1. 
Twelve  years  experience  itreparing 
layiiiils.  selling  and  servicing  accounts. 
Have  serveil  both  as  stilesman  and 
manager  on  dailies  of  4.1101)  and  18,- 
0(10.  33  years  old.  veteran,  married 
w-illi  3  rliildren.  Sober,  reliable  jind 
)ierii)aii.‘tit .  Please  write  Box  4742. 

Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

UlSPLAY  SALhSAIAA — la  years  ex 
perience,  age  39.  married,  capable, 
arebitious,  |70-$8O.  Box  4637,  Editoi 

i  Pablisher. _ 

MISSOURI  journalism  grad,  major  in 
advertising,  retail,  direct,  national,  ra¬ 
dio,  typography.  Seeks  job  with  daily 
or  magaaine  anywhere.  Supplementary 
I'ouraes  in  Marketing.  Age  23,  married. 
Write  R.  L.  Rushevsky,  211  South 

dth  St.,  Columbia.  Mo. _ 

PRODL’CTIV'E.  genial,  advertising 
manager,  30,  earning  $6,500  on  small 
daily:  experienced  news,  promotion, 
advertising  other  papers  to  62.500 
eirrulation:  seeks  top  ad  spot  in  larger 
market  with  advancement.  Write  Box 

4fi2S.  Editor  &  Piihlislier. _ 

TOPKLKiHT  display  iidvertising 
s.ilesnisn  si-eks  position  with  large 
daily  paper.  4  yi  ars  Los  .Angeles 
daily.  1  year  agency.  Tops  in  layout 
and  copy.  Young.  Box  4731.  Editor 

.k  P'lhlishcr. _ _ 

TDPKLIGHT  aggressive  advertising 
-alesniaii.  8  years  local  and  national 
I'xpcriciicc  in  highly  competitive  d.aily 
liclil  markets.  (College  giaduate,  3(). 
married.  Employed.  .Available  two 
we.  k  notice.  Write  or  wire  Robert. 
27.'(  l.ongdeti  .Aveinie.  .Aiciidiii.  Calif. 
YOrXti  (27)  aggre>'ive  advi-rtising 
manager,  small  daily  seeks  more  op- 
pnrliinity  on  larger  paper  as  manager 
or  second  man.  Xlanied.  (bree  chil¬ 
dren.  Reliable,  intelligent:  good  copy 
and  layout,  strong  on  selling.  Box 
4738.  Kditor  ,A-  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTISTS 

N'EWSPAPKR  Artist  -  Experienced, 
advcrtisiiig  sports  cartoonist,  editorial, 
use  airbrush.  Samples  on  request, 
lliix  4744.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


M.V.NTKD  part  time  cartooning  doing 
inytliing.  Leo  Baris.  113  Sherman 
Avenue.  Xew  Y'ork.  X. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ WRRESPOWENTS _ 

ies^^  STAX'.ARD.  Drawer  1566e, 
toattanooga  1.  Tenn.  Ph:  83-1546W. 
travels  Southern  States  regularly. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


circulation  promotion 

loung  aggressive  executive  with  a 
uy  to  plan  and  execute  result  gett 
Pi'l.Tn*'"."’'  tough  assignmt 

♦  Pnhbaher^*'^'^'''**' 

av^u!!'iV''*''ri^  medium  field  execiil 
jvailxhie.  Compelling  references  T 

teher.''”'"' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

.AGE  :tl.  Married.  Present  Circula¬ 
tion  .Manager  of  evening  daily  of  25,- 
000.  Prefer  change  to  bigger  circula¬ 
tion  or  one  with  more  opportunity  for  | 
iidvaneement.  Have  worked  at  and  am  , 
tlioi-oughly  familiar  with  ALL  ph.ases  i 
of  eireiilation.  13  years  experience  j 
with  same  company.  .Available  after  [ 
reasonable  notice  to  pce.setit  employer  ; 
Box  4732.  Eslitor  A-  Publisher.  i 


t'OUXTRY'  and  Suburban  circulation 
man,  with  successful  sales  promotion  i 
and  home  delivery  record  especially  ; 
good  for  Sunday  efforts.  Will  welcome  ; 
I  opportunity  to  help  good  daily  and  ' 
i  Sunday  get  better  net  paid  results.  I 
!  Open  for  offer  in  any  capacity  office  or  | 
travel  at  fair  compensation  with  ex-  , 
peiises.  Box  4696,  Editor  ,<■  Publisher.  | 

I  DISTRICT  circulation  or  crew  man  1 
I  sger  14  years’  circulation  experience.  ' 
I  kouruugliiy  experieiiceu  Lillie  Mer  | 
I  .‘bant  Plan.  Prefer  position  south  | 
{  lonthwest.  Box  4644,  Editor  A  Pub  | 
isher _  _  , 


HOME  DELIVERY’  Manager  on  a  i 
uetropolitan  newspaper.  Have  shown  | 
70%  increase  as  area  manager  since  , 
194.").  Tripled  Home  Delivery  as  a 
lealer  for  3  years.  $10,000  minimum  ; 
Vrite  Box  4703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  TK.AM  wants  dual  job  on  communi¬ 
ty  paper.  California  or  West  Const. 
HE  has  }-ears  experience  teaching, 
copy  desk,  reporting  and  features, 
'-'now-  Weeklies.  .SHE  tei'tbed  on 
weekly,  to  grad,  in  joiirnnlism.  .Avail-  ; 
!  able  .Inniiary  30.  Part  salary,  p.urt 
>>>iv  In  References  and  s.tniples.  YVrife 
j  Box  4739.  Kditor  ,A:  Publisher. 

I  A.  B.  C's  in  reporting  romiileted.  Ex- 
I  p  rieiiced  ni-ws  woman.  29.  now  wants 
i  soeiet.v  desk  and  features  on  Elorida 
'  daily.  Employed.  Box  47."i.">.  Kditor 
.V  Publisher. 

ABI.E  woman  reporter,  assistant  wire 
■difor  wants  job  on  daily.  Has  M.S. 

!  degree  and  additional  experience  in 
,  photography  and  societv  rmnrtlng. 
Now  employed.  Box  4704.  Editor  A 
Pnhlisber. 

AMBlTlors  yioiiig  man  seeks  Febru¬ 
ary  journalism  job:  .A. 13.  in  .Tonrnnl- ; 
ism  Degree.  X'ewspaper.  trade  jour-  , 

I  nal.  piililie  ridatlons.  teaching.  Go 
I  envwli.re.  Box  4734.  Editor  A  Pub- 

I  _  _ _ 

!  MOSS  Miiivf  hiiMiiinist:  initinl  idoaln  ^ 

I  iio'  dried  up.  Can  have  newsp.apor 
and  radio  report, -r.  rewriteman.  Ex- 
I  pei-iene.  d.  I!.  A..  24.  Box  4710.  Editor 
.A-  Publisli.T. 

DESKMAX-RKPORTER — 26.  single. 
Experienced  city.  wire,  sports  desks.  ' 
Covered  most  heats  sports.  Was  wire, 
sports  editor  small  daily.  Now  on 
medium  Texas  daily  desk.  Clean,  ae- 
enrate  copy.  Sharp,  speeifie  heads. 
Have  camera.  Prefer  a. in.  daily  uni¬ 
versity  tow-n  anywhere.  Box  4710. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  j 


I  DESK  MAN — Experienced  as  wire, 

.  city,  state  ed’tor.  Now  w-orking  Tex- 
i  as.  Prefer  wire  desk  and  middlewest 
,  l'U‘  any  spot  anyw-here  considered, 
j  Box  4709.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  '•'DITOR  -  -  42  —  tlioi-ougli  experience  ^ 
I  all  phases  editorial  work,  idiotog- 
1  i-apliei-  .ond  aviation  expert,  seeks  edl- 
I  torsliip  of  small  daily  or  other  publi- 
eiition  offering  good  opportunity.  Box  ! 
4730.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KDITOIU.AL  WRITER:  Now  reporter, 
feature,  editorial  writer.  Columbia 
M.S.  wants  job  progressive  paper.  Box 
4749.  Vditnr  ,1-  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  investigator,  wide  ex-  | 
perienee  press.  radio.  magaxines, 
hooks,  welcomes  new  opportunities. 
Box  4687,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FARM  WRITER,  press  and  radio  ex¬ 
perience  deaires  similar  work  or  pub-  i 
lie  relations  position  with  agricultnral  I 
company.  Box  4674,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


H.ARVARD  honors:  journalism  M.8., 

I  work.  24.  Salary,  location  secondary,  j 
!  Box  4667,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ’ 


editor  (S  publisher  for  December  17,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

GIRL  FRIDAY' — College  grad,  excel¬ 
lent  all  around  experience  publishing. 
Proof-reading,  rewrite,  research.  Expert 
secretary.  Seeking  position  in  editorial 
department  in  metropolitan  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.  Box  4656,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


•YOTHING  like  a  Dame.  New  York 
■Mii-k.  Ex  Wave,  sharp,  fast,  bright. 
All  beats.  Box  4682,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I’LL  GO  anywhere  in  the  country  for 
a  general  assignment  reporting  job. 
Girl  reporter,  B.S.  in  Journalism,  six 
years  experience,  including  four  with 
wire  service,  reporting  and  rewrite; 
two  in  publicity.  Box  4660,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REl’OKTORIAI,  position  wanted  l,y  j 
young  mill,.  23.  .Al!  JoiirnnliMii  I'ni- 
vi  rsily  of  Goorgiu.  Preferably  on  a 
Miiall  tow  11  newspaper  in  (liilf  i-oast 
area.  Nominal  experieiiee  on  daily. 
Mor.'  experience,  not  salary,  primary 
eon-ideratioii.  Box  47.'«6.  Editor  ft 
I’liblisli,.,-. 


UEI’DKTER;  Kditor  New  York  City 
weekl.v:  free-larir,* ;  B..A.  >eeks  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere.  References.  Alarried. 
I^'v  £741  Kditor  ft  Publisher. 

1! E I’t IRTER.  rewrite  niiin.  Some  .small 
town  ••xperience.  Y'oiing,  B..S.  in  .Iniir- 
nalisiii.  Prefer  position  on  eastern 
piibliratioii.  Box  47.'i9.  Editor  ft  Piib- 
lislii  r. 


REPDRTER:  24,  married  v,-t.  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  sports  and  geui-ral 
news.  Eoiir  years  experience.  College. 
Prefer  New  York  or  New  -Tersey  area. 
Box  47 'll  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 

REPORTER — college  graduate,  2 
years  experience;  general,  features, 
sports;  single:  26;  replies  answered. 
Box  4720,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Experienced  general 
news  coverage,  radio,  sports,  publicity. 
Travel  anywhere.  Single.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  20.  with  15  months  expe¬ 
rience.  eager  for  spot  on  southern  I 
newspaper.  Not  married  and  will  start 
at  $45.00  w-eekly  for  right  opportun¬ 
ity  to  learn  more.  Box  4624,  Kditor 
ft  Publisher. 


SOCIAL  AAELEARE  REPORTER; 
Eive  years  experience  dailies,  Colnni- 
biii  .Ms,  wants  job  similar  heat  on 
large  paper  anywhere.  Box  4748.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SI'OK'rs — New  Y'ork  Times,  weekly 
expi  rienee  all  sports;  opportunity' 
daily.  Box  47.'i8.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

SPDRTsAVKITKR.  26.  .-ingle.  BA.  7  ' 
j-ears  on  metropolitan  papers;  column, 
iiiiikeiip:  go  anywhere;  Box  4736. 
Editor  ft  I’ublisber. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  make-up,  A-1  copy- 
reader,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
minor  and  major  sports,  including 
turf.  seeks  permanent  connection. 
Twelve  years  on  2  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  Highest  references.  Perfect 
health,  married.  42,  two  children. 
Sober,  mature  judgment,  good  mixer 
Box  4646,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WRITER— 8  years 
experience  small  city  papers,  Chicago 
AP.  publicity,  promotion.  Column,  ra¬ 
dio.  rewrite.  College  grad,  age  32, 
single,  have  car.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
w-here.  Excellent  references.  Box  4658, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER-EDITOR 
Outstanding  business,  newswriting  and 
editing  experience.  Crack  correspon¬ 
dent.  Age  29.  Family.  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Box  4689,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


STRENGTHEN  YOUR  STAFF— Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter,  writer,  editor — 
wire  service,  large  and  small  city  (lai- 
lies.  Sound  news  judgment.  Reliable. 
Box  4693,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TRAINED  REPORTER-DESKMAN:  I 
20  years  with  big  city  dailies  and  ' 
rural.  Straight  new-s.  features.  Back-  I 
ground.  .Active.  dependable;  also, 
French.  German.  Anywhere  U.  8.  i 
short  notice.  Box  4712,  Editor  ft  Pub-  I 
Usher.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


TOP  REPORTER,  photographer,  edi¬ 
tor.  15  years  dailies.  Available  at 
once.  Box  1296.  Lubbock,  Texas. 

UTILITY  newsman  seeks  change  to 
small-medium  afternoon  daily.  Thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  all  beats,  plus  copy 
desk,  (^tiling.  References.  28,  mar- 
ried.  Box  4706.  Editor  ft  PubI isher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  ANd' 
WHY  NOT? 

Evi  r>  paper  needs  one  good  one  at 
least.  Five  years  experience.  Colum¬ 
bia  .MS.  news,  features,  editorials, 
makeup  (newspaper  that  is).  $4500 
or  more.  Box  47,'iO.  Kditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 


Y’Dl  N(i  M.AN — years  sports  writer, 
piihlieil.i .  desires  position  on  New 
England  daily.  Ray  Coffin.  569  B 
Main  Street.  Hyannis.  Mass. _ 

YOUNG  man  with  reporting,  rewrite, 
feature  writing  experience  on  large 
and  small  dailies  coupled  with  thor¬ 
ough  experience  in  photography  de¬ 
sires  ehaiige.  Box  469L  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


A^EHSATILE,  dyamic  instructor,  20, 
seeks  challenging  spot  in  liberally 
run  department.  Now  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  craft  (reporting,  editing),  and 
culture  (reviews,  features),  at  small 
university.  Editorial  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporting,  editing,  on  dailies, 
weeklies,  house  organ,  college  anil 
theatrical  publicity.  Conversant  with 
radio,  TV.  and  photography.  Female. 
Available  New  York  City  interview 
Dec.  26-31.  Box  4639,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MEraANlCM; _ 

M  ECH  ANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  experience.  Proven 
prodm  er.  A.ge  44.  Low  cost  production 
and  excellent  personnel  relationships 
assured.  Practical  printer.  Manage  all 
deiiartiiients.  Union.  Box  4654,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  24  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Capable,  executive 
ability,  references.  Prefer  west  coast 
states.  Box  4685,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Y’OU.Ntt  Man.  single.  looking  forward 
In  c-nn-ic  in  |ilintngia|ihy.  anywhere. 
,-\|i  i-iinre  with  well-known  syndic.lte. 
Bns  17.' I  Edilnr  .k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  Manager — 15  years  top 
newspaper  promotion  experience.  Ma¬ 
jor  markets — advertising,  circulation, 
editorial,  research,  public  relationa. 
Box  4678,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PRESS  AGENT 

Tops  in  publicity.  Experienced  ail 
phases  exploitation.  Available  to  travel 
anywhere  immediately.  Excellent  ref- 
erences.  Box  Ad'S!,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WOMAN 
Experienced  in  journalism  and  public 
relations — college  engineering  journal¬ 
ism,  postgraduate  study,  house  organ 
editorial  work,  real  estate  PR,  general 
feature  writing,  correspondence  from 
France — seeks  public  relations  posi¬ 
tion.  in  U.  S.  or  Europe.  Box  4652. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLK’  RELATIONS  WO.MAN,  non- 
eommereial.  good  writer,  3’/j  years  ex¬ 
perience  educational  and  philanthropic 
publicity,  house  organ  editor.  Some 
fund  raising  experience.  College  grad. 
Prefer  New  York  area.  Box  4763.  Edi- 

tor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

I’UBLK’  Relations,  experienced,  fund 
raising  and  industrial,  news,  feature 
writer,  special  events.  Box  4753,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft-  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Two  EDITORIALS  comc  to  hand 
this  week  commenting  on  cur¬ 
rent  news  events  which  include 
a  few  thoughtful  points  for  all 
reporters  and  editorial  writers. 

The  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  gave  almost  a  column  to 
the  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  broadcast 
which  touched  off  Congressional 
inquiries  about  “leakage  of 
atomic  materials”  to  Russia.  “It 
should  make  the  American  press 
and  its  readers  appreciate  anew 
the  value  of  objective  reporting, 
as  distinct  from  this  sort  of  sen- 
sation-mongering,”  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  stated. 

“These  newspapers  see  a  grave 
danger  in  the  grip  which  such 
commentators  and  columnists 
have  gained  on  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  opinion  in  the  guise 
of  fact,  which  is  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  syndicated  columnists 
and  their  counterparts  on  the 
radio,  seems  to  us  to  blur  a  dis¬ 
tinction  that  is  vital  to  healthy 
journalism.  That  is  why,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  these  newspa¬ 
pers  have  discontinued  use  of 
.syndicated  columns. 

“The  American  press,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  the  strongest  press  in 
the  world.  One  factor  more 
than  any  other  has  contributed 
to  its  strength — the  quality  of 
its  objective  reporting.  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  readers  have 
come  to  expect  and  demand  a 
clear  differentiation  between 
facts  as  expressed  in  the  news 
columns  and  opinion  as  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  editorial  page. 
To  the  extent  that  columnists 
and  commentators  weaken  that 
reader  habit,  they  weaken  the 
American  press,”  the  paper  de¬ 
clared. 

“The  substitution  of  opinion 
and  sensation  for  factual  infor¬ 
mation  inevitably  makes  emo¬ 
tion.  rather  than  reason,  the 
basis  of  popular  action.  .  .  . 

“The  next  time  a  commentator 
or  columnist  puts  out  one  of 
these  appeals  to  emotion,  con¬ 
sider  who  he  is  and  what  his 
purpose  is.  See  how  he  docu¬ 
ments  his  opinion.  Hear  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  Above 
all.  wait  until  all  the  facts  are 
in  before  reaching  a  conclusion. 
Together,  responsible  readers 
and  a  responsible  press  will  be 
more  than  a  match  for  scare¬ 
mongers.” 

That’s  good  advice. 

«  •  * 

The  other  editorial  comes 
from  the  Washington  Post  and 
concerns  Rep.  Clarence  Brown’s 
criticism  of  the  Bureau  of  Cen¬ 
sus  for  planning  to  ask  every 
fifth  person  questions  about  per- 
.sonal  income  in  the  1950  census. 
Some  newspapers  have  sup¬ 
ported  Rep.  Brown’s  argument. 

The  Post  points  out  that  one 
of  the  “salient  points  which  Mr. 
Brown  overlooked  in  his  rush  to 
get  into  the  headlines  is  that  in 
1940  every  person,  instead  of 
every  fifth  person,  was  asked 
questions  about  income.” 

As  for  misuse  of  the  census 
information,  the  paper  points 
out  census  files  are  secret  by 


law  and  “except  for  impersonal 
statistics,  no  information  may 
be  divulged  to  any  person  or 
agency,  including  the  FBI  and 
the  President  himself.”  Census 
employes  are  forbidden  under 
penalty  of  Imprisonment,  from 
disclosing  any  of  the  data  they 
collect. 

“There  may  be  good  ground 
for  protests  against  the  compul¬ 
sory  feature  of  the  census.”  the 
Post  says.  “Invasions  of  privacy 
are  all  too  common  these  days, 
and  there  mav  be  a  temptation 
on  the  part  of  some  rugged  in¬ 
dividuals  to  reply  ‘None  of  vour 
business!’  to  enumerators.  Here, 
however,  the  quarrel  is  with  the 
law  itself.  The  law  permits  the 
director  of  the  census,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  determine  the 
questions  to  be  asked.  The  onlv 
major  change  for  1950  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  income  data  on 
family  groups  as  a  whole  in¬ 
stead  of  unrelated  individual  in¬ 
comes.” 

The  paper  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  questions  on  agricul¬ 
tural  income  have  been  asked 
for  30  years,  and  on  the  value  of 
real  property  for  a  century. 

These  are  facts  that  all  edi¬ 
torial  writers  will  be  glad  to 
have  before  writing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  connection  with  both  of 
these  editorials,  some  people 
may  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that 
newspapers  must  report  state¬ 
ments  of  public  officials  and 
others  in  the  public  eye  when 
thev  lead  to  public  misunder¬ 
standing.  Newspapers  would  be 
remiss  in  their  duty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  if  they  did  not  report  such 
things.  But  it  is  up  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  and  the  misconceptions 
as  they  appear  in  the  daily  grist 
of  news. 

•  *  • 

The  Christmas  season  has  ar¬ 
rived  with  its  spirit  of  peace 
and  good  will.  Newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  “Pen  Pal” 
columns,  now  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  give  that  spirit  a  lift  and 
an  all-year-round  support  on  an 
international  level. 

Five  years  ago  Clara  Leiser 
organized  singlehandedly  Youth 
of  All  Nations.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian,  nonpolitical  group 
"to  create  friendly  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  youth  of  the 
world  and  thus  help  to  lay  the 
cornerstones  of  lasting  peace.” 

Actually.  Youth  of  All  Na¬ 
tions  is  a  gigantic  “pen  pal” 
.scheme  with  a  purpose.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Leiser,  “Y  of  AN 
was  founded  to  give  young  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  a  chance  to 
learn  to  understand  and  to  like 
each  other,  regardless  of  their 
religious  beliefs,  the  color  of 
their  skin,  or  their  land  of  birth. 
Through  membership,  the  youth 
of  any  country  can  learn  what 
makes  the  youth  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  tick,  and  how  all  can  work 
together  for  a  friendlier  world.” 

Here’s  how  it  works: 

For  $1  and  the  time  required 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  any¬ 


one  can  become  a  member.  The 
questionnaire  is  to  provide  per¬ 
sonal  information  on  age,  place 
of  birth,  languages  spoken  and 
written,  favorite  hobbies,  au¬ 
thors  and  composers,  personal 
hopes  and  ambitions,  number  of 
letter-friends  desired,  etc. 

The  organization  establishes 
the  contacts  and  acis  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  subjects  that 
might  be  discussed.  It  attempts 
to  get  wrong  impressions  and 
false  information  corrected 
through  these  letters.  Members 
are  invited  also  to  send  their 
letters  on  current  topics  to  the 
organization,  and  also  excerpts 
from  the  letters  they  receive, 
which  are  shared  in  a  Bulletin 
“Mirror  for  Youth.”  Members 
are  encouraged  to  use  other  lan¬ 
guages.  ones  they  have  been 
studying  in  school. 

Youth  of  All  Nations  has  a 
long  list  of  sponsors  including 
Barry  Bingham.  Louisville  Cou- 
ri‘>r- Journal;  Lyman  Bryson. 
CBS:  Harry  Scherman.  Book  of 
the  Month  Club.  Its  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  IB  St.  Luke’s  place. 
New  York  City. 

This  organization  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  news- 
naoers  to  help  the  youth  of 
America  become  acquainted 
with  the  little  peoples  of  other 
co'mtries.  and  al.so  for  people  in 
other  lands  to  know  the  U.  S. 
How  else  can  real  peace  be 
achieved  if  the  younger  people, 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  can¬ 
not  develop  an  understanding  of 
each  other  which  their  forebears 
have  been  unable  to  achieve? 

*  *  * 

I, AST  v'f.ek  we  presented  a  di¬ 
gest  of  the  statement  of  princi¬ 
ples  guiding  “The  Voice  of  the 
People”  column  which  Talbot 
Patrick  published  in  his  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald  editorial 
column. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
which  twice  in  the  last  week  has 
used  four  and  five  columns  of 
letters,  published  an  editorial 
last  June  on  the  theme  “Why 
Some  Letters  Aren’t  Printed.” 
Written  by  Melville  F.  Fergu¬ 
son,  editor,  it  is  also  a  statement 
of  principles  in  the  form  of  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  letter  writer, 
and  an  explanation  of  why  manv 
letters  are  never  used.  For  all 
those  editors  interested  in  pub¬ 
lishing  good  letters  columns, 
these  two  editorials  will  be  good 
guide  posts. 

The  Bulletin  piece  starts  out 
with  the  premise  that  all  letters 
are  welcome  and  denies  that 
some  are  omitted  because  the 
newspaper  disagrees  with  the 
opinion,  or  it  resents  criticism 
of  its  own  views,  or  it  is  trying 
to  protect  influential  people,  or 
there  are  political  motives. 

It  discusses  the  space  problem, 
the  probable  percentage  of 
readers  that  would  be  interested, 
difficulty  of  handling  long  let¬ 
ters,  etc.  And  then  it  goes  into 
the  rules:  letters  must  refrain 
from  abuses,  make  no  charge  of 
actionable  wrongdoing  without 
substantial  evidence  to  back  it 
up;  ffie  Bulletin  does  not  use  let¬ 
ters  the  writing  of  which  has 
been  inspired  by  organized  pro¬ 
paganda;  nor  letters  obviously 
written  to  avoid  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  nor  letters  evidently 
sent  to  more  than  one  newspa¬ 
pers  (they’re  not  letters  to  the 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  9-13-19.'>() — ^National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  3^h 
convention.  Hotel  Staffer 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  14  —  Indiana  Daily 
and  Weekly  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  Indianapolis 
Athletic  Club,  Indianapolis. 

Jan.  16-17  —  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Man 
agers.  North  Eastern  group 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Jan.  19 — Associated  Dail¬ 
ies,  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21  — North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn.,  midwinter 
Press  Institute.  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Duke 
University  jointly,  Chanel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn..  29th 
annual  convention,  IJeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel.  Albany,  N.Y 

Jan.  23-2.5  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso 
ciation,  meeting,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-28  —  North  Caro 
lina  Newspaper  Institute,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Chapel  Hill 
N.  C. 


Bulletin  but  to  the  preis);  nor 
letters  it  cannot  read  or  under¬ 
stand:  nor  those  unsigned:  nor 
those  based  on  misstatements  or 
misunderstanding  of  essential 
facts. 

Here  is  something  all  newspa¬ 
pers  should  publish  once  in 
awhile  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  it  reprinted  and 
distributed  to  letter  writers. 


Bell  to  McGraw-Hill 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  onetime  finan¬ 
cial  writer  and  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  resigned  this  week  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks 
in  Governor  Dewey’s  cabinet  to 
become  chairman  of  the  execu 
tive  committee  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  His  successor 
will  be  William  A.  Lyon,  a  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  before  he  be 
came  Mr.  Bell’s  assistant  in  1943 


Data  on  Italian  Press 

A  folder  covering  rates  and 
technical  data  of  Italian  publi 
cations  has  been  released  by 
Italian  Publishers  Representa¬ 
tives.  Inc.,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Tuam  News  Bids 
')pen  Until  Feb.  28 

Washington  —  Gov.  Carltw 
kinner  of  the  Navy-omed 
land  of  Guam  left  Washing 
in  this  week  with  instructioni 
I  sell  the  Guam  News,  a  dail.'’ 
e  said  bids  will  be  acceptet 
p  to  Feb.  28  on  the  new^ape: 
id  plant,  and  separate  bids  oc 
three-year  supply  of  ne^ 
rint.  The  plant  must  w 
oved  off  government 
A  profit  of  about  S5.0<W J 
lonth  has  been  shown  ^ 
rinting  equipment  is  retativei; 
lodern.  the  governor  said. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  fer  December  17. 15** 
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Thin  is  fm'iloiii  —  many  religions,  many  ani  of  livlii"  flic  worlil  has  ever  known, 
races,  lii  in;;  in  liarmony  together.  For  l  inler  freeilom  of  enterprise  —  you 

freeilom  is  more  than  a  way  of  life.  It  is  may  call  it  Democracy,  or  Capitalism  — 

a  state  of  spirit  —  ami  our  richest  asset.  we  make  just  ahoiit  one>thir<l  of  the 

I'mier  freedom  of  religion.  Ameri-  world's  goods,  mostly  for  our  own  use. 

cans  attend  more  ehurehes  than  any  \\  c  drive  three-fourths  of  the  world's 

other  nation.  Cnder  freedom  of  speech.  autos,  use  ahout  half  the  world's  elee- 

we  have  more  new’spajiers.  more  radio  trieity.  Our  homes  are  unrivaled  for 

stations  than  any  eoniitry  in  the  world.  comfort  ami  lahor-saving  devices.  We 

I 'nder  freedom  of  o|>portunity.  onr  chil-  cat  more  nu'at.  huy  more  clothes,  see 

dri'ii  attend  more  schools,  have  more  more  shows,  ow  n  more  insurance.  W  e 

chances  to  sneeeed  in  life.  even  save  more  money. 

W  e  are  only  7' »  of  the  w  orld's  peojde.  ^  es,  freedom  pays  —  in  the  coin  of 

living  on  6',  of  the  world's  land.  ^  et  tolerance  and  understanding,  and  in  the 
wi>  in  America  have  the  highest  stand-  coin  of  progress  and  prosperity. 


America’s  business-managed,  lax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

*  Company  nomes  on  raquasf  from  this  magazine 

'MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"  for  delighffut  comedy.  CBS  —  Sundays  —  9  P.  M.  Basfern  Time 


j  OeS  A 


Vigorous  residential  building 

marks  INDIANAPOLIS’  growth 


OUTSTANDING  example  of  Indianapolis’  nationally 
famed  residential  building  program  is  huge 
$6,000,000  Meadowbrook  Apartments.  Two  years 
a-building,  it  is  scheduled  for  completion  December  15, 
1949.  Its  51  landscaped  acres  contain  37  separate  build¬ 
ings  .  .  .  with  12  to  27  units  per  building  ...  a  total  of 
647  apartments.  An  adjacent  15  acres  will  be  devoted  to 
a  garage,  a  parking  area,  a  picture  theatre  and  a  retail 
shopping  center  to  make  Meadowbrook  a  self-contained 
community. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1949,  Marion  Countv  ( In¬ 
dianapolis  )  builders  started  3,406  new  dwelling  units  . . . 
20%  more  than  in  the  same  period  last  vear  ,  .  .  greatest 
number  e\  er  recorded  here.  And  this  at  a  time  when  resi¬ 
dential  building  was  showing  declines  in  many  cities. 


“In  building  construction  also,  Indianapolis  is  shoK 
a  better  1949  record  in  comparison  with  last  year  I 
most  other  large  Midwest  centers.  The  large  inc 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  a  few  big  industrial  and[ 
lie  projects,  but  residential  starts  are  also  35% 
than  last  year— a  significant  increase  in  a  year  of  natia 
decline.” 

From  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  CM 

“Business  Conditions”  review  of  July,  I9t 


In  solidl)’  growing  Indianapolis,  the  growing 
apolis  Times  is  getting  increased  attention  as  a 
and  profitable  sales  medium.  In  1949  more  general 
vertisers  than  e\  er  before  depended  on  The  Times 
sivchf  to  promote  their  products  at  an  cconorm 
sound  advertising  cost. 
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